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FOREWORD 



BT 


J. M. CLAY, Esq. 
Deputy Commissioner of GarKvoal. 


♦ 


i Twenty yean ago in n Govertjment resolution 
* Sir Harcourt Butler referred to Garhwal as Terra 
^oynita. Since the campaign in Flanders of 1914-15 
pjj^ description has become a niisnomer; for the deeds 
' the Garhwali regiment have made the name of their 
^me-land familiar throughout the British Empire 
gd beyond. It is, therefore, very fitting that this 
originally intended to commemorate the cen- 
jpnary of British rule in Garhwal, should make its 
fcpearance now, since there must be many whose 
piterest in the district has recently been awakened. 

Ind^d such a book needs no preface at such a 
•ime, and it was only at ray friend Dr. Pad Ram’s 
xpress request that these few words of introduction 
lave l^n written. Certainly he, if any one, is well 
tted for die task he has set himself. Having his 
>qme m Nagpur, perhaps the most typical of the 
orthem parganas, being himself a descendant of 
ne of the old Rajput clans, a famous fighting 
C'k, he hw spent his life in long and honorable 
«rviM outside Garhwal and has but lately returned 
» enjoy a well-earned rest from his labours. For 
; adose knowledge-of his native land and its history, 



his admiration for its beauties, his enthusiasm for 
its past and his hopes for its future I will leave the) 
booK itself to speak. J 

It may indeed come as a surprise to English *; 
renders to find that, despite the obscurity into which 
it has fallen of late, Garhwal was formerly a welk > 
known resort of the learned and a country famous in 
Hindu legend. Rishis and ascetics in large numbers 
resorted to its silent valleys for purposes-of meditation 
or the instruction of their disciples. The final scene 
in the life of the five heroes of the Mahabhirata was 
enacted amid its mountains and many placc-nanrcs 
in the Alaknanda valley sdll recall the memory of 
Bhim Sen and his brothers. Garhwal may still 
claim to be the holy land of India : its valleys ore full £ 
of ancient temples and there is scarcely a ridge, \ 
from which the wonderful spectacle of snowy » 

range is visible, without its humble shrine. Ever} | 

year thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India 
make their laborious way on foot along the Via ^acTu, > 
of Badrinatlu 


And now by the strange chance of a war on the 
other side of the globe Garhwal has made for itself 
in these latter days a new fame and a more glorious 
renown. 


pAimi, 

Cauiwal. 


) 

I 



J. M. CLAY. 





Garhwal though not an isolated tract detached 
from the rest of the Himalayas, yet it difiera 
Mmewhat in its physical Geography from the other 
Himalayan regions.^ This, perhaps, has been a 
feature for its having a well marked early history 
and ethnography Religiously too, we find it hav-inff 
a claim to be the first land, where the Vedas were 
gathered together and divided into four separate 
collations. The various Puranas, which disclose to 
us the past history, manners, and customs of our 
ancestors were also compiled here. The country 
furtlier affords us means of studying the growth 
and decay of the various cults of the Hindu religion 
promulgated by various reformers. The whole of 
India, seems to have been linked with Garhwal from 
a very remote antiquity by the bond of a highly 
consecrated faith which found its natural home in 
this land, tjiecially the first and foremost worldwide 
sacred shrines of Kedar and Badari and of the 
mother of the Indian rivers. The living proof is, 
^at thousands of people yearly drift up to this land 
which serves them as a reminiscence of the serene 

f Devot''»s of rigid austerity 

of the by-gone ages. ^ 


An account of the scenery of Garhwal Himalaya, 
Its fauna and flora, its forests where a solemn quiet¬ 
er!! signalise the country as one 

of the best places in the world and worth reading. 
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ethnography of Garhwal is as pleasing as 
its religious history, and there is hardly a caste of 
India which is not represented here. Its political 
history from remote ages down to the present one, 
will enable the reader to find now the great changes 
in every phase of its progress. 

The British Government have taken great pains 
to explore every nook and comer of this region and 
after extracting from the scriptures as much infor¬ 
mation as could be got, have written tliree big 
volumes on the Central Himalaya (Atkinson’s Hima¬ 
layan Districts). They contain all that could be 
secured and leave no gap to be filled in, by such an 
insignificant work as tliis. The author further has no 

E retension that this book may take their place. 

'Ut owing to the huge size of the above-mentioned 
works, they cannot be readily utilised by tourists, 
pilgrims, and students. Moreover, they are scarcely 
accessible to the general public owing to their high 
price. 

I need hardly say, how useful it will be to the 
edumted Garhwalis and the lover of history to have 
a brief knowledge of the country. There appeared 
80 long a deor^ of information in regard to this 
country and this has been felt and frequently ex¬ 
pressed by many Indian students and travellers. 

In view of the fact that Garhwal would be 
completing its centenary under the British Raj, the 
author was led to commemorate it by the publica¬ 
tion of this book with the hope that as it is, it may 
interest the readers to a certain extent. 

There may be inaccuracies of language, and 
punctuation in this book and in some places a want 
of the addition of a few words to make the sense 
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clear may be noticeable. Bat the apology of the 
author is that he tried to bring the paniphlet out 
in haste. 

The author takes this opportunity of respect¬ 
fully expressing his heartfelt gratitude to Mr. J. M. 
Clay for perusing the MSS., and encouraging 
the publication thereof. 

Thanks are due to Messrs. A. C. Snnynl, 
M. A. and Mohamad Ashraf, B.A. ns also to my son 
Saligram Singh Pramer, B.A., for the ht?lp they have 
rendered me by making useful suggestions. He 
has also to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
authors whose valuable opinions he has borrowed 
and extracts from whose writings he has incorporat¬ 
ed in this work. 


Parvatipur, | 
Garhwal, j 


PATI RAM. 




liVV 







T he proceeds of sale of 800 copies 
will be devoted to the comfort of sick 
and wounded. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Qarh’wal—Its Heligrious and Sistorical 
Si^nidcance. 


latrodscUon. 


PuRA5AS and Upapuranas unanimously point out 
tliat Garhwal from the remotest 
period attracted the keen atten¬ 
tion of orthodox Hindus. Traces also arc to be 
found connecting the pre-Vedic Aryans with this 
land. But what was the charm that made so deep 
an impression upon the Hindus to [lay a unique 
homage to this mountainous tract of land from a 
very early period of their immigration into India ? 


When the Aryans first settled in the Punjab, 
even at that period they had a longing for tliese 
hills in preference to other mountainous tracts. Wo 
observe that the hill climate alone was not rc8ix>nBiblo 
for the extreme love and respect they had for this 
mrticular tract at the time of which we are speaking. 
The Aryans being still in the Punjab, beyond tlie 
Sutlej, could have easily found a temperate and 
mild climate with other mountainous advantage.**, in 
the hill tracts to the north of the Punjab, e. g., Kash- 
mere, Kangra, KuUu, and Bushahr. Thus there 
must have l>ccn some higher sentiment which evoked 
BO high a regard and enthusiasm in the mind of' the 
Hindus for this land, and that sentiment has been 
BO strong up to this date that it has been impossible 
for ortb^ox Hindus to shake it off. 
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We simll, however, place some facts and reasons 
before our readers, which will throw some light 
on tliis obscure {)oint and show how this land began 
to receive the veneration of the Hindus. From 
the hymns of the Kigveda 1, 4, 8, we understand 
that the Aryans, while still near the Sindhu river, 
were longing for a land pleasant in scenery, mild 
in climate, and rich in natural phenomena. The 
Rigveda Samhita, vol, I, pp. 197 and 201, also show 
that they were praying for a land diffused witli run¬ 
ning Water. These, with tome other desires, might 
have led them to send out adventurous |)artics to 
explore all the hilly tracts in the north of the 
Punjab and its neighbourhood. And to the party 
that had the pleasure and good fortune of visiting 
the hills of Garhwal they must have appeared from 
afar as gemlike peaks capped with eternal snow, 
j dazzling in their bright whiteness, awe-inspiring in 
I their loftiness, and possessing unspeakable steej)- | 
ness and sterility with many mighty rivers and in¬ 
numerable brooks issuing forth from their heart. In 
short, this pictore>que country must have presented i 
a startling contrast t<i any other hills they might ' 
have visited. And we suppose, when they approach¬ 
ed nearer, the country unfold^ its rigid ranges of I 
numerous hills, all feathcr.-d to their summits with 
trees and foliage evergreen. The sha|)es of hills 
they found as beautiful os they were varied, some 
presenting large vertical walls, others towering aloft 
in nyramids and cut up in all directions with lovely 
an«i small winding valleys and steep narrow gorges j 

with the purest and freshest water existing every- i 

where in rich abundance, and thousands of springs j 
issuing from the sides of the rocks by^Ciny picturesque ♦ 


1 
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cascades. The valleys were covered with wnuiitui 
trees and enchanting plants, tlieir assorted flowers 
and foli^e decorating them like a heavenly vest- 
e.xplorers were cliarmed here 
with Nature's exquisite and surpassing benutv. 
Moreover, tliey found the country completely block- f 
ed and defended on all sides from the out^r world 
by mighty mountainous walls ; which stood 
still and solitary like the silent heaven itself. There 
must have been no sign of life or of living things in 
the air above, on the hil-n, mountains or over vallevs, 
except in a fe.v lower wooded tracts wliich were 
probably sparsely peopled by aborigines. 

The Aiy’an iliscoverers seeing the land buried 
in Nature’s souml sl.jcp , and rich in strange visible 
manifestations of Nature, hailed it as the object which 
they all were so eagerly seekin-; for. The Aryans of 
the V cdic period were worshippers of Nature and 
Nature in her vTiricil forms was their idol of adora¬ 
tion. Diverse were the names given to Natural pheno¬ 
mena, and the abundance and richness of Nature’s 
^auty found in this cougtry must have been the 
first and foremost of the causes of its being venerat¬ 
ed by the liindus. 

Mr. Sherring in his book on the British Border- 
land, p. 37, says-—“ It is interesting to note the steps 
by wi ich the rcCTons came to occupy its present posi- , 

tion in the religious life of the Hindus, for it is not I 

on the main route by which the Aryans entered 
India. And there is no obvious reason, why it should 
have token to itself the homage of a predominantly 
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first place except on account of its surpassing beauty 
and striking cbomctcristics. ” 

It appears that from the period the country 
was explored, the Aryans consecrated it purely for 
spiritual purposes, and believed that tlie land con¬ 
ferred a higher sanctity on the acts they perfonned 
within it. In that remotest perioil Garhwal was not 
studded with the numerous temples, altars, idols and 
figures which one now finds here. They are all later 
introductions. But even then the Aryans of that 
p3riod considereil it a worthy temple to remind them 
of the various manifestations of Nature which they 
adored. 

It lias been a belief of the Hindus from the 
earliest age that man cannot attain salvation (mul7i) 
without knowledge ; and knowledge cannot be acquir¬ 
ed without renouncing all worldly avocations. The 
Vedas, the Upaniahads and the other philosophic 
writings all point out that the only way to attain 
final bliss and salvation from the bonds of rebirth 
and from the pain here and hereafter is secured by 
knowledge. And to practise and acquire this know¬ 
ledge, rigid conditions were observed by the ancient 
Hindus, one of those conditions being residence in 
a place of retirement, where the mind of the sage 
or tapasswi might remain undisturbed. The Yoga 
Upanishad of the Alharva Veda lay much stress 
on the choice of a right locality for practising Yoga 
for the attainment of knowledge of the soul Atman, 
which is emancipation. Svetasvatara, 2 (10), says, 

“Let the place bo pure.where nothing 

detracts the mind or offends th« eye. ” Maitrayana 
6 (30) and Amritabindii 17 prescribe “ a pure 
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region, ** pleasant and free from faults.” Agai«^ 
according to Togatattica 15, Yoga should be practis¬ 
ed “ in a lawful place, quiet, remote and free frorai 
distractions.” hshurikn 2 (21), ordains tliat “a 
noiseless place” should be chosen. Again, a Yogi 
is to make his home by the side of water, or on 
sandbanks in a river (Katha Sruti, 3) or in a cave 
in the mountains. Amritab, 18, lays stress upon 
facing tlie north (the region of the way of the gc^s) 
at the time of practising Yoga. “Solitude is as in¬ 
dispensable to the man’s spiritual welfare ns sleep is 
to his bodily well-being; and pure thought or medi¬ 
tation, which is evoked by solitude, is to the spirit, 
whnt activity is to the b^y.” (St. Paul.) Garhwal 
fulhlled these conditions and was free from all sorts 
of carnal desires, disturbances and agitations. It lay 
in the north—the region of the way of the gods— 
and hence signihcantly called the Uttariikhand. 
It also abounded in edible roots and fruits, and was 
provided with numerous commodious caves for 
shelter ; at the same time Nature displayed here a 
great variety of marvellous beauty, colour and 
shape—all tastefully arranged by the Divine Artist. 
Here, how well one realizes that “God sleeps in the 
stone, breathes in the plant, moves about in the 
animal, and wakes up to consciousness in man.” 

Really speaking, there is no place, space, tin»e, 

... . , state or condition wnere or in 

Al.a4.ta.plr.Uo.. 

manifest Himself. Above, below, everywhere. His 
resplendent presence shines in full splendour:— 


i 


“Trsced ia the midnight planets blaxe. 
Or gUsUaiug in the oioruing dew, 



s 


Whataver it beantifui or (air, 
la but itj own reflection there. 

Ita u tlie atarry moon of night, 

The twilight era— the dewy mom ; 

Whatever is beantifui and bright 
Ita hands have fashioned to adorn. 

Its glory walks in every sphere 
And all things whisper, *God is here.' ” 

Ihus, the whole Universe is full of inspiration— 
a reflection of Divine adornment. It is everywhere 
garnished with the Creator’s artistically cut and 
Bha{)cd gems. But frail humanity lacks the spiritual 
quality, without which it cannot easily recognize the 
Almighty God. We arc all shackled in material form, 
and this material form conceals beneath its 0{>aque 
shadows spiritual quality to observe which our eyes,, 
so to speak, arc blind ; hence it cannot be seen at 
all times and in every tiny matter of this world. 
Of course, there are certain places which manifest 
the Infinite in their nature. They startle the human 
mind and their intensity penetrates our consciousness 
to disclose relations and enrironments other than 
tlioae with which we have hitherto been familiar. 
Thus, Nature’s wonders reflect an intuitive perception 
of Go<l in man, even if be possess but a little of spirit¬ 
ual quality. Moreover, the place where sacred rites 
have been performed and where the natural man re¬ 
vived intuitive power, thrills the human soul with 
joy and gladness. Garhwal is a place of this nature ; 
and althousih, as we have already stated, each and 
everything in this Universe is God's mystery, should 
one examine it carefully, he would And Nature dij- 
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playing here marvellous beauty, grandeur, and 
sublimity, in all its various aspects, thus making 
it a repository of mystery, harmony, and sanctity. 

Of all the holy lands in India, this small tract 
of country has exerted a mighty influence on the 
Hindus as regards their religion, and has taken a 
prominent place in their thoughts. In reading the 
accounts of this country in the sacred books of the 
Hindus, we do not, ho^vever, find any discussion of 
the facts as to how the various localities of this 
■country bore upon them the impression of its lieing 
the holiest of all other lands in Bhitrata Varsha. 
Excelling religious evetits, the land has no other 
claim to historical importance at the remotest Vedic 
period. 

At so early an age ns Vedic, holy saints, sages 
and patriarchs like Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Atri, Jaind* 
agni, Gautama, Vishwnmilra a* «l Agastya, etc., 
repaired to this land for the attainment of Divine 
knowledge. Most of these Bishis were seers of the 
hymns of the Bigveda and highly spiritual, j)osse«sing 
ricli knowledge and elevating tlioughts The 
Saptarishis, after obtaining their emancipation from 
this land, rose from the lower depths of inntcrinlism 
to the celestial heights of divine contemplation. 

^ According to local traditions, at the close of the 
Vedic age, a high personage. Ram Chandra, the 
great defender of the Vedic Faith, who from his 
childhood had occupied an exceptional position in 
the history of the Hindu raee, a prince of perfect 
truth, virtuous and holy in his actions, retired for 
meditation in hia old age in Devaprayaga at the con* 
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llaence of the Bhegirathi and the Alaknandd. la 
•commemoration of his visit an imap . 

have been erected and placed m » tcmp'® 
when idol-worship was embraced by the Umilus. 

Thesat^e Kanva had his ashram or hermitage 
Tiere, and "shakuntala (daughter of Vishwamitra 
and the heroine of Kalidas’ famous drama of that 
name) and King Duahyanta.were betrothed in this 
land. 

In Skandha Purana, Part LX, Kedar Khand, in 
a verso, Shiva said to Uma-“ This Kedar Kshetra 
is 08 ancient os He Himself, it surpasses all the ItHhas 
and it is a land where Nature stands personihed. 
It is the summary of all the txrthas of the earth. 
There is no place on this fair earth which can com¬ 
pare to this holy land.” 

Another high souled personage, Sree Krishna, 
sat in meditation for ten years on that square castle¬ 
like mountain Gandha Madan in Badri Nath. Rani 
Chandra and Krishna according to Hindu belief, were 
incarnations of Vishnu, and up to the present day 
are being worshipped as full Avafaras. The visit to 
Clarhwsl of these and other high personages for 
contemplation goes a groat length to show how deep¬ 
ly this land presented an attraction even^ to those 
personages who were already inspired beings. Out 
■of the example set by these saints and sages, a more 
sol>er faith sprang np which was zealou^y followed 
by the masses of the Hindu community. 

The Kishis of the Vedic period were divinely 

AOomccrvtod Land, inspired persons, and the Aryans 
of that ponod embraced a re¬ 
ligion which had been revealed to these Kishis—the 
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seers of the Vedas—and which consisted of prayers 
and sacrihees. It recognized many gods, almost 
all being idealisations of the various phenomena of 
Nature. Garhwal, as we have stated above, exhi¬ 
bited tlicse and other extraordinary phenomena of 
Nature in abundance, which fact attaidicd a greater 
sanctity to this place in the minds of the Aryans. 
They began to consider the place as a great temple 
which reminded them of tlieir gods—tlie various 
manifestations of Nature. To tlicm the place Iind an 
appearance of a ‘ sanctuar}' of sanctuaries.’ Hence 
it was evndent that the Rishis and tlie Hindus of tlie 
Vetlic Age took the land to lie a consecrated place, 
selected by Nature itself, for the performance of 
religious ‘ lagmas,’ sacrifices and other sacred rites, 
witli tlie view' tliat a higher sanctity would be con¬ 
ferred upon tlie rites or ceremonies performed witliin 
tliis land. Even up to tliis day, it is a universal 
belief tliat prayers offered to the Deity in a plat'e 
hallowed and consecrated for tliat purpose is more 
effectual ; praises of God from a sacred place are 
always more acc'cptablc. On tliis belief, the W'hole of 
Garhwal had been a consecrated place to the Arvans 
from the Vedic Age down to tlie end of the tipio 
ixjriod. 

Most probably this was tlio period at which the 
banks of the Bhagirathi, the Alakn^nda, the Mandakini 
and other rivers from the snow-capped peaks of Hima- 
vant down to Hardwar were throngeni witli the her¬ 
mitage of pious and religious ascetics. Later on, in tlio 
Brahmanic Age also, when the Brahman supremacy 
was at its zenith, the countiy received a great influx 
of saints, sages, poets and philosophers. So much 
stress was laid by the Brahmans on the performam^ 
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of cosdy ‘ Yaoross,’ rites and rituals, that rich and 
poor alike, living all worldly connections, retired to 

to this day, dedicated to some rishi or muni or other 
ascetic who ha.l spent some of his time in meditation 
and the practice of self-denial, and these places 
have their appropriate le^rends. TJie followers of 
Buddha also regarded tliw country with profound 
merence and sele^ it as the most suitable place for 
the perfo^nce of rel^ous rites, etc,, as well as for 
leading the monastic and ascetic life witli a view to 
nppro^h the Deity more closely than can done to 
an ordinarj' unsanctified groumh 

Garhwal, being a quiet 
rthw numerous aiK-antfges^over 

™I^d^L) class of higify, 

remahujd Garbwal' 

place was consecrated for the acouiremeni- nf / 

It ho,„ d,.t ti,e (our Sf oHSt 

Vtz., Brabmcbarya, Grihastb .i , r>"^» 

pr., wore frumed fir ‘rWv ZT'”tT'' 

IS said to have liad fen i j. . Be alone 

nothing iStdistr^fhe^“-‘’‘i ‘desolate, where 
««apies. Again, we find an allusion made in 
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the Hindu sacred books that five out of six founders 
of tlie various schools of Philos^hy started their 
schools in^Garhwal, i.e., Knpila in Hard war ; Kasvapa | 
in Badri Nath ; Gautama on the banks of the Sian, 
diikini ; Vyas and Jaimini on the Ijanks of tlio 
river Saraswati. Thus, the country' had been a sweet 
home of thousands of young lUsdples of various 
schools, who made oral and musical repitition of the 
Puranns, the Mahabharata, the Vedas, Sutras, Brah- 
manns and philosophies. It must have taken centuries 
for these pupils to learh all these by heart before dis- 
seminating tlicir learning to tlic dumb masses outside. 
Garga, the ^reat astronomer, made his devotions in 
the Dronagiri mountain of this country. He, too, 
must have had many disciples and pupils under him* 
whom he trained to diffuse his science of astronomy 
among the outside world. Even up to this day tlm 
science of astronomy is preserved to a l)etter extent 
in tliis country than in other parts of India. 

Later on, when Buddhism had declined and lost 
all its fervour for its votaries, and idol-worship had 
asserted itself as a natural sequel, tliis land lost its 
general consecration, and particular places, where 
imiy^s of Shiva and Vishnu and other Vedic or non- 
Vedic deities were placed in temples, came to be 
regarded as holier and more sacred tlian the others, 
e.g., Kedar Nath and Badri Natli. 

After exploring tlie Central Himalayan region, 

AacloatDoflcaatloa. d‘?si?3i«tcd it as the 

Celestial land or Deva Bhumi 
espenallv the land situated between the Alakndndi 
and tlie Mandakini, i.e., the modem Nagpur. In fact. 
Heaven (Svarga) in those days was sought to be 
identified with the regions of Garhwal Himalaya, 
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where were the Mem, Kailasli, Gandhd M4dan, and 
the blessed habitants like Kuvera, Siva and Vishnu. 
(Mahabhorata.) 

At the end of the Vedic- Age, when the Aryans 
were still in tlie Punjab, a clan of them, called the 
Tritusus, migrated to the regions of Central Hiina-. 
l^a, and designated this country by their clan sulhx 
Tritusus (this has also been clearly explained in the 
chapter on the Kulcrs of Garhwal). 

In tlie Brahmanic Age, when the Arj'ans extended 
towards the fertile valley of the Ganges, Brahmans 
grew supreme, and learning flourished greatly 
amongst them on tlie banks of the Saraswati. A 
great number of Brahma and Raj Rishis rushed 
up to the Central Himalayan region for contempla¬ 
tion and acquirement of lniowlc<lge. Thus, after the 
Vedic Age, this tract had come to be known by the j 
title of Brahmarishi Desha. (J/nnu, 11,19.) 

During the Epic period, this region was known 
by the name of Pancbala Desha. Though the do¬ 
main of the Panchalas extendetl to a great distance, 
nevertheless Garhwal formed a greater |K)rtion of tlie 
Panchalas and was in a flourishing state. 

After the Kurokshetra war, some of the old 
Aryan clans became extinct, and new tribes came into 
prominence, so that at the end of the Epic period, or 
■in the Buddhistic Age, we find Garhwal inhabitetl 
; in the north by Kiratas and Tanganas. . Ptolemy 
1 writes that “ these tribes were populated from the 
1 Jamuna to the Sdrdd (Kalinadi in Kumaun), and the 
' whole country was called Tangnoi.” 

After the establishment by Sankaracharya of 
the two sacred shrines of Siva and Vishnu at 
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Kedar and Badri in about 800 A.D., this country had i 
been known by the names of Ke<lar Khand and 
BadriWa Sharmi. Though several Puranas, such as 
V^ainan, Siva, Skandha, etc., have reference to these 
two words in tiiein, however, we presume, this ren¬ 
ders them objects of suspicion. For, at the drac the 
Puranas were collected by Vyas !iluni, there were 
neither public temples, nor was image worship yet in 
vogue. Of course, consecrated places were recognized 
as tirthas. Idol-worship was adopted by tlie Hindus 
after die death of Buddha (526 li.C.). In Garhwal 
Sankaracharya built temples dedkated to Siva, 
Vishnu an<l other gods or goddesses in places of 
Buddliisdc Dagbas. Therefore, the Puranas, sub¬ 
servient to the object of illustrating the sanctity of 
holy places, present rather a questionable ap(>earanoe. 

Even in Sankara Bi^aya or tlie life of Sankara 
written subsequent to his death, reference has been 
made to Sankara’s visidng Badrikasharma and Kedor- 
eshwar, but no mendon whatever is made of the 
word ‘ Garhwal.’ W'e, therefore, presume that the 
modern dcsignadon was given to the country after 
1200 A.D. We observe that in performing ‘ san- 
kalpa ’ this country is called by some of the priests 
Garh ftal deska instead of Garhwal, which makes us 
surmise that the modem name has been given to this 
land by one of the Rajas of the d}masty of Kanak 
Pal, and most probably by Raja Ajai Pal on bis 
establishing a ii^ domain in Garhwal. Judging from 
the nature of the country, the Raja gave it the name 
of Garhy adding the word Pal as his family 6uffi.K. 
Our readers will observe from the pedig^ of the 
Garhwal Rajas that until about 1,300 A.!), each of 
them had the suOix of PaL 


CHAPTER II 


Topography. 


Seandiia Parana Kedar Khand defines tlie bound- 
nries of this holy land as tlie 
SoMdarlei, Himalaya mountains to the 

north, Gangadwar (Hanulwar or Haridwar) and 
Tarai to tlic south, Kalinadi (Sarda) to tlie cast, 
and the Jainuna to the west The present work 
refers to the British as well as to the State Garhwal. 
The iMundaries of British Garhwal have been defined 
by Mr. Batten as follows :—“ On the nortli by tlic 
Himalaya snowy ]x^aks, on the east by the Trisuli 
i>eak, Kamganga and Potlidun, on tlie west by tlie 
Mandakini tributary of the Alaknindd aud tlie high 
ran^s along its western bank from Kedar Nath to 
Kuuraprayag, and thence the AlaknindA to Devapra* 
j'ag, and dicncc tlie Gangs, properly so called, after the 
union of all its branches to 20 miles below Haradwar, 
separates tlie districts from the Raja of Garhwal's 
reserved territorj’ and from British districts Delira- 
dun and Saharanpur, and on tlie south is the Tarai 
or Bhabur, and tliese, except in the case of Tatuka 
Chandi on the Ganges, which forms a small triangular 
comer separated from Bijnor by the Sasan stream, 
the actual base of the lowest range of hills with only 
a few level gorges mnning up between some of the 
projecting points of the mountains, is the boundary 
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between the district and Zilla Bijnor.” British Garh- 
wal is about 100 miles in length and 60 miles in 
width, and has an area of 5,500 sq. miles in extent, 
of which one-fifth belongs to tlie snowy range. For 
administrative purposes it has been dirided into eleven 
pargannas, which are furtlier subdivided into 86 
puttis. 

Crossing the plains to tlie interior of the dis¬ 
trict we meet the marshy Tarai and waterless Bhabur. 
Beyond tins are the lower hills of Garhwal called tlio 
Sivolik range ; in fact, the whole <listrict consists of 
many ranges of hills. These hills rise abruptly 
along their outer limits to a height of about 7,000 
feet; and as we proceed in a nortlierly direction we 
find them gradually rising higher and higher in alti¬ 
tude, but nowhere exceeding 12,000 feet in height 
till the region is succeeded by the great snowy range, 
a region so elevated tliat some of its passages are 
18,000 feet above sea level. 

From the principal high peaks (described below) 
starts an intricate ramification of subordinate rit^s 
giving an irregular and confused appearance. “ The 
whole district, ” says Mr. Batten, “ when viewed 
from a commanding position exhibits the appearance 
of a wide cx]>anse of unconnected ravines, ratlier 
than a succession of regular ranges of mountains. 
The high ridge group is separated from the other 
groups by very deep valleys determining the course 
of several great rivers and torrents, which make 
tlicir way down into the \Tilley3 of rapid declivity 
and extraordinarv depth. The interval between tlie 
bases of the hills is cverj'where extremely small, 
then* is hardly a valley more than half -a mile in 
breadtlu" 
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The country consists of a mass of high hills and 
snowy mountains looking as if 
^ tlicy had been placed tlius by 

tlie Divine Artist simply to glorify Him by tlieir 
grandeur. In height the hills look like mountains, 
whereas the mountains transcend the clouds. From 
Cashmere to Assam, a distance of about 1,500 miles, 
nowhere do we find so many clusters of peaks of the 
average unparalleled height, with the exception of 
Mount Gauri Shankar (liverest), Kinchinjunga, and 
Dhaulagiri, which arc in Nepal, whose summits are 
covered with eternal snow and whose white towering 
pinnacles pierce tlic clouds. 

The snowy peaks of Garhwal have a peculiarity 
of forming distinct groups, a fact which we do not 
find in other Himalayan tracts. The cliief of this 
group is that of which Nanda Devi is the culminat¬ 
ing peak, 25,589 feet above sea level. In front of 
it and to the soutli-west, lies the great ridge of 
Trisul, which is nowhere less than 20,000 feet in 
elevation for a length of ten miles. It lias six peaks, 
tli^of which are 23,406, 22,490, 22,360 feet in 
height, while the other three are not loss than 20,000 
feet alx)ve sea level. 

To the north-west of Nanda Devi, we find 
Dunagiri peak, attaining a height of 23,531 feet, and 
to the north-west of this peak is situated the Nitipass, 
leading to Tibet, which is 16,295 feet aliove the sea 
level. It is interesting to note tliat in the Vedic 
period, this Dronagiri or Dunagiri mountain was 
said to produce m^icinal herbs ; of this we will 
speak hereafter. There are two otlier beautiful peaks 
due east of Dunagiri. 
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Now we pass on to the great Ba<lri Nath group, 
which lies to the west of Nauda Devi and is^some 30 
miles in lengtli. It has several lofty snowy {H'aks 
studded together like diamonds among pearls, but they 
are not so high as tliose in the preceding two groups. 
The highest arc tlie Satopant peaks, four in number, 
ranging in elevation from 21,991 to 23,2-10 feet. Then 
ccmetlie Kunaling peaks, 21,226 and 20,038 feet 
high. From the glaciers of these peaks emanates the 
Vishnu Ganga. To the south-west of tliese, are 
situated two magnificent peaks called Nara and Narain 
which are connected with the sacred Gandita Madan 
by a cliain of smaller peaks. Nali Kanth is another 
peak due east of tliera. On their eastern slopes lie 
tlie great glaciers BhagatKharak and Satopant, which 
are the sources of the holy stream flowing by Badri 
Nath ; and on tlie cast of Satopant lies tlie Mana 
pass, where there are three peaks above 22,000, three 
above 21,000, and three above 20,000 feet. 

To the west of this group, at a distance of about 
10 miles, are the Kedar Nath ix^aks, two in number, 
known as Kiiarcha Khand and Bharat Khand, 21,695 
and 22,844 feet respectively in elevation. The slirine 
of Kedar Nath is situated just below these peaks. 
The Mandakini rises from the south-eastern hose of 
the Kedar Nath peak. From the Kedar Nath to tlie 
west is a continuous ridge extending right up to the 
Bliagirathi. Tliis ridge is adorned witli a dozen dazzl¬ 
ing peaks, attaining an elevation of over 20,000 feet. 

Taking the preceding three groups together, 
there are in this magnificent cluster four poalu over 
23,000, nine over 22,000, eleven over 21,000, and 
eight over 20,000 feet above sea level, in a tract about 
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26 miles from north to south and 30 miles from east 
to west. In addition to these, there are several other 
peaks of vast proportions, viz., the Jamnotri group* 
and the group of peaks Ijing on tlie ridge sc]mrating 
the Alakimnda and the Dhauli valley, the highest in 
which is Kamet, 25,443 feet above sea level. 

The magnificence and grandeur of this portion 
of the Himalayas is thus described by Sir John 
Strachey in his work “ India " :— 

“ In tlio earlier part of my Indian life I had tlie 
good fortune to be cmployctl for about ten years in 
various oiKces in Kumaon and Garhwal, and I spent 
many summers in the higher regions of tlie Hima¬ 
layas, sometimes among tlie almost countless glaciers 
at the sources of the Ganges and its tributaries, or 
risiting the imsses into Tibet, one of them more tlian 
18,000 feet above tlie sea, or on the forest-covered 
ranges immediately under tlie snowy {>eaks. I have 
seen mucli of Eurojican mountains, but in stupend¬ 
ous sublimity, combined with a magnificent and 
luxuriant lieauty, I have seen nothing that can be 
compared witli tlie Himalayas. 

“ Although none of the Kumaon summits reach 
an elevation equal to tliat attained by a few of the 
peaks in other |>arts of the chain, for only two 
of them exceed 25,000 feet, it is jirobablc that the 
dverage elevation of the snowy range of Garhwal 
and Kumaon is nowhere surpassed. lor a continuous 
aistance of some 200 miles the peaks constantly reach 
a height of from 22,000 to more tlian 25,000 feet.” 


*Tb« piiaclfal peak ot which k BaiuiarpaDch (30,731 teet). 
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Comparing the Himalayas with some well-known 
Kuro{>ean mountains. Sir John adds—“ To the 
traveller who remembers the wild magnificence of 
the peaks and glaciers of the Himalayas and tlic 
general sublimity of its aspect, Zermatt and Chamouni 
seem insignificant. The mere fact that the ranges 
of the Himalayas are often twice ns high as tliose of 
tlio Alps gives no idea of their relative magnitude. The 
whole of the Hernese Alps might, it has been said, 
1)0 cast into a single Himalayan valley. Wo might 
almost as reasonably, when the Scotch or Welsh hills 
arc white with snow, compare them witli Mount Blanc 
and Mounte Bosa, as compare anything in tlto Alps 
with /Nandn Devi and Tristil. If, preserving the 
form of its great obelisk, we could pile the Materhorn 
upon the Jungfrau, we should not reach the highest 
summits of the Himalayas, and should Imvc a mountain 
joss wonderful tlian the astonishing })eak of Dunagiri.’* 

Thus in magnificence, in average height, and in 
tlie nuralxjr of jieaks, no other mountainous tract 
surpasses Garhwal hills and mountains. The one 
square-like mountain Gandha Madan has not its 
equal in magnificence and shape tliroughout tlie rest 
of the Himalayan range. As a matter of fact, this 
portion of the Himalayas (the Himachal) has been 
recemng great veneration from the Hindus from 
the earliest iieriod. “ In a hundred ages of the gods,” 
writes one of the old Sanskrit poets, “ I could not tell 
you of the glories of Himachal." 

According to tlie Mahabharata, Mount Meru 
stands in the centre of the eartli, somewhere to the 
north of the Himalayas ; at the same time Gandha 
Madan mountain is stud to be on the west of the Mount 
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Meru and close to it and Jambndwipa to the 
south-east of it. The opinion of modern writers 
concerning Mount Meru, says Mr. Sherring in his 
book on Tibetan Borderland, “ is somewhat conflicting. 
Some indicate Meru in tiie Nortii Pole, otlicrs point 
it to the north and west of Cashmere.” According to 
the allegorical description given in the Purnnas, Mount 
Meru is in the middle of tlie universe, all the planets 
revolve round it, and in shape it is like the cup or seed 
vessel of a lotus; all the dwipas like petals(island8)sprcad 
round it. It is formed of gold; the Ganges falls from 
the heavens on its peak and tlience flows to the sea. 
Its summit is the residence of Bralima and the meeting- 
place of tlie Devas. Some of tlie descriptions given 
above of Mount Meru, the flowing of the sacred 
Ganges from or near it and its lotus-like shape may 
be said to apply to the Gandha Madan mountain, 
so, says Mr, Sheming, “that the strong belief of the 
Hindus and the local traditions inherited from ancient 
times point to the location of Mount Meru in that portion 
of the Himalayas that we have just described.” 

There is a chain of glaciers from Nanda Devi to 
Gangotri. Some were mapped 
Olaclar*. Great Trigonometrical 

Survey Department years ago, but otliers remain still 
unexplored. In 1907 a mountaineering party, eon- 
listing of Major Bruce, Mr. Mumm, and Dr. Longstaffi 
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proceeded from Ramni vtd Niti in the Dhauli valley 
u^) tlie Itaikhana glacier on their way to Kamet and 
Nali Kanth. During their upward journey, they came 
croas the following glaciers:— 


1. Arliamni 

2. Bagat Kliarak 

3. Satopant 

4. Bagini 

5. Banke 

6. Beta Toll 

7. Juma 

8. Kamet 

9. Khaiam 

10. Kosa 

11. Lwani 

12. Kaikana 

13. Pindari 

14. Thiap-ka-bank. 

15. Trisul 


West of Nanda Devi. 
Below Nali Kanth. 

A few miles to the north¬ 
west of Mana village. 
Opposite Dunogiri. 

Near Lata Kharok. 


Of the scenery of some of them Mr. Mumm 
writes:— 


“ Raikana glacier is worth seeing, and worth go¬ 
ing to see, though I must own that, if I ever found 
myself in the Dhauli volley again, it is the last place 
there which I should wish to revisit.” 


Of anotlier glacier the same writer says :— 

“ Here we stopped for some time to take in 
leisurely one of the wildest and most imposing pieces 
of scenery that 1 have ever come across.’* 
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Of the Shyundar KJiarak near Lakpal tank he 
again writes :— 

“ We passed the snout of Bhyundar glacier 
nest morning in about three-quarters of an hour, at 
a height of 12,000 feet. There were no traces of the 
Lakpsl-ka-kund lake of theGrcatTrigonometrk'al Sur¬ 
vey map. It was again a brilliant clay, and the 
luxuriant meadows were ablaze with flowers. Longsfaff 
enumerates ferns, yellow lillies, and anemones, green 
fritillaries, putqile monkshood, and in the drier spots 
a beautiful blue dwarf irish and white and red wild 
strawberries, with forget-me-nots and large yellow 
king-cups by the streams ; 1 have a pleasing recollec¬ 
tion of wild onion as well.” 

Adverting to tlie rivers of the country, we may 
say that there is no country in the 
world of the dimension of Garh- 
wal which has so many big rivers as a traveller will 
find in tliis land. The statement at pages 31 and 32 
shows the principal rivers, their tributaries and their ori¬ 
gin. The district has 60 rivers of different size-.*!, besides 
these there are rixmlets, rills, springs, and fountains in 
hundreds, showing that Nature has been specially 
bountiful to this laud in tlie matter of its water-supply. 

The chief river of the land is the Ganga of 
mythological fame. It is stated in the Ilamayana 
and other Shastras that the river was first explored 
by King Bhagirath, an ancestor of Bam Chandra, 
who, according to tlie Solar King’s genealogy', seems 
to have flourished in the mid-Vedic Age. This king 
made her known to tlm Aryans, who had at the 
time settled down in the Punjab. There are conflict¬ 
ing opinions in regard to the source of this river. 
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The Hindu Shastras tell us one story, while the 
modern explorers give us another. 

Valniild, in his Kamayana, describes her origin 
from Siva’s tangled hair of head (which perhaps re¬ 
presents Mount Kailas, supposed to be the residen^ 
of God Siva), from where the river w as cast off in 
the direction of Vindu lake, which has not yet been 
identified. We presume that lake Mansarowar must 
be the Vindu lake of Valmiki. Thence the river 
is stated to have branched off in three directions, 
i.e., tliree streams of the excellent Gangw went in 
tlie easterly direction, wliile Suchakshu, Sita and the 
mighty Sindhu flowed towards the west, and the 
sei^nth followed Bhagirath’s car, and for this very 
reason, we think, the synonym Tripathga (uking 
three courses) is given to the Ganges. 

In Skandha Purana, Kedar Khand, it is men¬ 
tioned tliat the Ganges flowed out in ten streams, one 
of which is the Mandakini. 

According to Vishnu Purana, Book II, Chap. II, 
“TheGanga descending from the heavens divides itself 
into four mighty rivers, flowing in four different 
directions. These rivers are—(1) The Sita, which 
passing by the east side of the Meru, runs through the 
country of Bhadrashva (identified with China in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. \ III, p. 354) and falls into 
the ocean ; (2) the Alaknanda, which flows south 
towards the country of Bharata and dividing itself into 
seven rivers on its way, tails into the sea ; (3) the 
Chaksu, which traversing over the western mountains, 
falls into the sea; (4) the Bhadra, which wwhes the 
country of Uttarkuro and empties itself into the 
northern ocean.” 
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Modem opinion, however, is that Clangotri is 
the source of tlie Ganges. SirJohn Strachey in his 
“ India ” says “ The greatest rivers of India all 
come from the Himalayas. It is remarkable that- 
although their courses through India to the sea are 
■o widely divergent, their chief sources are not 
far apart from each other. They arc in the high 
Tibetan {ilatcau near the lake Mansarowar and the 
wak of Kailas—names among the most sacred of 
Hindu mythology. This is strictly true of the Indus, 
the Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra, and although the 
Ganges seems to be an exception, it can hardly be 
said to be one. 

“ The tme story of the source of the Ganges 
is curious. We all know how, in the last century, 
Bruce was supposed to have discovered the source 
of the Nile, and how it afterwards appeared that he 
had been to the head, not of the great river, but of 
one of its tributaries. Something of the same sort 
may be said of the Ganges. 

“ Almost every work on the geography of India 
■till tells us that the Ganges has its origin in tlie 
glacier, or, ns it is oftencr and inaccurately called the 
snow-bed of Gangotri, where it issues from the ice- 
cave -the ‘ Cow s-mouth' of the sacred books of 
the Hindus. The truth is, apart from mythology, 
religion and common belief, and judging as we jud^ 
less holy streams, Gangotri has no claim to be called 
the source of the Ganges, designating by that name 
^e river that issues from the mountains at Hanlwar. 
The river which comes from Gangotri is the Bhagi- 
rathi, one only of the numerous Himalayan feeders of 
the true Ganges. The main stream is that of the 
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Alnknnnda, which has a tnach larger conrse, and at 
all seasons of the year, a much larger body of water 
than the niiagiratni; its most distant sources arc on 
the southern side of the watershed near tlie Niti and 
Mana jmsses in Tibet, anil it collects tlie drainage 
of the jH'aks and glaciers of Kumoon and Garhwal 
Himalaya from Nunda Devi to tlie sacred shrines of 
liadri Nath and Kedor Nath. These two streams unite 
ai>out 40 miles above Hardwar at Devaprayag and 
are thenceforward known os the Ganga or Ganges.” 

While the Shastras quoted above appear to differ 
widely in their descriptions of the course of the 
Ganges, yet they are in complete agreement on 
one [>oint, viz., that the Ganges issued from the 
matted hair of !Muhadcva. This has a 8]>ecial signi¬ 
ficance for us in so far as it helps our deduction con¬ 
siderably. Alaknanda is derived from the words 
Alak (locks) and Nanda (wont/mi) (a daughter), i.e., \ 
,H»o daughter of locks. It will not bo unfair if W'C - 
incline to the view that Alaknanda is no other than 
the main Ganges, with the limitation tliat the river 
up to Devaprayag, where Bhagirathi meets her, is 
known ns Alaknanda, and in her onward course 
she is called the Ganges. Vishnu Puran also lends 
support to this theory. In immensity of volume, in 
the central position that she commands, and the 
drcumstanco that a group of rivers empty themselves 
into her bosom—in all physical features Alnk- 
nandn possesses in an eminent degree the attributes 
assigned to tljc Ganges. Moreover, a 8]x;cial sanctity 
attaches to Alaknanda in the fact that prayags 
(8a«Tcd pilgrim stations) are found at the confiucnccs 
of this river alone. \V e aduut that at the ooniluenos 
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of Jftmuna and the Ganges near Allahabad, there 
is a noted pmyag, but we roust not forget that 
Jamuna and Alaknanda emanate from tlic same source 
and there exists a sj^-ial affinity between tlie two 
We derive our authority from tlie Shastras, but we 
are ^ppy to find that we are driven to the came 
conclusion as tliat drawn by Sir John Strachey from 
a scientific and geographical standpoint 


Stachey’s view 

that the Gang^ flowed out from a watershed in Tibet 
Si^stric matted hair of xMalmdeva in 
Mount h rom her very source she takes several 

w^s, ^ retaining in full the special sanctity that 
at^hes to Uie Ganges herself. The main course is 

ratU^Thur^* ‘'"PO*^»ce comes Khagi- 

rathi. This branch derives her name from the fact tlTat 

she foUowed king Blu^rath’s car. The roval sa^re, 
after)ears of meditation, propitiated Gancr^ and tlie 
cond^nded to travel^ his conn- 
tiy thus bringing salvation to the deiiarted snirits of 
his ancestorapso say the trndirions,^iid Kamn?,na 
confirms the l^licf commonly held bv the KliiT 
Bhagirathi, after fulfilling her misrion, effeijs a 
l«?r Sister Alaknanda at Dovnprava.r 
and the combmed nver resumes her orioind name of 


It will not be out of dIapo tn *.• t 
that the celehritw *1. ^ mention here 

worIH ^ ^ is known to tlic 

world. H e must point out that there must have been 
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•aome Bpecinl ancl well-founded reasons why the attri¬ 
bute of being the purest is ascribed only to the 
Ganges water by the Hindus. Hitherto, men of 
modt rn light hesitated in accepting this orthodox be¬ 
lief and considered it only to be a superstition. But 
modern science is coming to support and conSrm the 
ancient traditions and belief in attributing a 8{)ecinl 
blessedness to the Ganges water. E. H Hankin, in his 
preface to the 5th edition of his excellent pamphlet 
on “The Cause and Prevention of Cholera,” writes ns 
follows :—“ Since I originally wrote this pamphlet 
I have discovered that the water of tire Ganges and 
the Jumna is hostile to the growth of the cholera 
microbe, not only owing to the absence of food 
materials but also owing to theoctunl presence of an 
antiseptic that has the power of destroying their 
microbes.” (IndianMedicalGaS€tte,Ko, 12 of 1900.) 

As a rule the course of the rivers in the bills or 
mountains is tortuous and scr- 
**■ pentine. “The banks of all the 
streams are abnipt and high, rapids and eddies occur 
in all the rivers at short distances apart. The usual 
appearance is a succession of short sharp rapids, 
eometimes having a considerable fall with a long and 
deep j>ool. Occasionally the bed becomes very narrow 
and runs between gorges with high iiupas&able cliffs 
on either bank. Such phenomena are mt>8t frequent 
on the Alaknanda and Pindar.” (Atkinson’s Uinia~ 
tnyan lJustricts, Vol. IIl^) Up from the hills they 
dash turbulently over boulders of rocks and through 
deep defiles, emerging at length as if clad to escape 
from the control of the mounuiins. Near Badri Nath 
*nd Kedar Nath a traveller will observe in some 
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places, the rivers fuming, the stones rolling and the 
pebbles falling with a terrific noise—making the 
-scene thus possess a savage wildness all its owi° The 
sight would at limes be appalling to a traveller. In 
the early part of May above Pandukeshur the river is 
entirely concealed under avalanches for n considerable 
•distance, forming a temwrary briilge which is utilized 
by the pilgrims and other pnssers-bv, but it is fraught 
with danger, as sometimes a part «if it collapses. 

Of these snow bridges writes Mr. Mumm ;_ 

I^have already had occn-«inn to mention these 
snow bridges, certainly one of the m«)st remurkable 
features of the country. Nothing impresses u|K 3 n 
one so much as the stupendous dimensions of the 
Himalayan snowfall and the 8j»ectacle of largish 
rivers covered at midsummer by solid masses of hard 
«now, many feet in thickness completely fill their 
channels sometimes for miles together. They often 
facilitate travel and make ordinary routes shorter and 

themselves constitute the sole 
available route There is a pass imo Tibet a little 
north-we^i of Mana, which is described in the Great 
1 rigonometrical Survey map in these terms." 


el, Freon happen to j>,u.8 along some of 

the tnbutones of the Vishnu Ganga and I^hauli (West¬ 
ern) while he ivould be highly delighte.1 to enjoy the 
Iwautiful swnra spread before him, the desolation 
reigns in the glens woiil.l set him thinking why 
Nature had endowed the place with such exjiisito 
Wehness and grandeur. Again, in some p|..«s the 

T T’ ''r/ f^^rtnfrto disturb Nature’s 
^ mber, silently glide on and lose themselves in 
boulders and avalanches without making the least 
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noise of WRter-flplashing. The valleys of the Sares- 
wati and Riahi or Rini Ganga arc unsurpassable 
in solitude, where nothing can distract tlie mind 
or divert the attention of man. This was the 
attraction of the Rishis of yore in selecting places 
like these for imparting the mnemonic know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas and other Shastras to their pupils. 
The silvery Dhauli has an impetuous course all 
through till she unites with Vishnu Ganga, with this 
peculiarity that she has a distinctive colour, the cause 
of which has yet to be explained by modern scientists. 

All the Garhwal rivers take their origin in close 
proximity to one another in the snows and then 
pursue a divergent course, except Alaknanda, which 
from its very source takes a central position in the 
land, as if she were the head of her family group. 
Others take the superfluous moisture of the soil 
through minor streams, rills and rivulets, mark the 
land with geographical divisions and then fall into 
Alaknanda, and by their union form five prnyags 
or confluences, viz., Vishnu, Nanda, Karana, Rudrs 
and Deva, which stand on Alaknanda in her down¬ 
ward course in the order in which we have mentioned 
them. As a rule, the rivers that join Alaknanda 
have more velocity on account of their great declivity 
or stones in their basins, especially such is the 
case at Vishnu, Rudra and Deva prayags. At the 
confluences, Alaknanda generally gently indinea 
towards her sisters, as if to embrace them lovingly, 
while the latter flow into her, roaring and foaming, 
as if to give loud expressions to their feelings of joy 
at thuir reunion with along separated sister. It seems 
tliat all the Garhwal rivers have a deep love and 
attachment for one another. Alaknanda takes her 
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Bisterg warmly into her own bosom and flows down 
from Ilardwar offering shelter to eleven other rivera 
emanating from the neighbouring Himalayan tracts. 
The only riv'er in Garhwal which docs not join the 
Ganges within the limits of the district, is tlie npper 
waters of the Western Kamganga—a consideroblo 
fributary of tlie former. It meets the Ganges in the 
Hardoi district of Oudli in the ])lnins. 


All tte principal rivers lie in a line of lowest eleva- 
ton and have high and abrupt banks. This is the 
reason ^ey are not brought into use for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. However, in the case of smaller rivers or streams, 
wherever cultivable land occurs near tlieir bed, they are 
nb^cd for irrigation, and are also made available for 
pving power to mills for grinding corn. Xono of 
these nvers, owmg to Uieir great velocity and the 
^ten« of rocks, Iwulders, shoals and rapids, can 
fl for navigation though several are used for 

oabng bmber. On the whole, tlie presence of so 
many n'TCrs, streams and ri\-ulet3, etc., is very beno- 
fiml to growth of crops, and the luxuriant vcnc- 
totiou m the eeuetry. In Upper Garhtrol »hereX 
nv<J3 are numerous, famine is rarely exiiericnced 
th whenever the rainfall L scanty, 

: the natural prooe^ of evaiiorabon and condensation 
come to tiie jieople s help ; a considerable portion of 
ttie waterthat IS eraporatedby the sun in the day-time 
J condenses and settles down as dew during tlie uighti 

the mountains and rivers arc due the luxu- 
nant vegetation, sei^nable rains, a fertile soU and a 

tion interrupted through communita- 

“ great imiKidimenta to the moral 
and material development of people. 


SiaUmeui thomnQ iht namft of principal rivcr$ in GarAwal. their trihutariet and their ori 
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Slalemtnt Iht namt oj principal rivtrt in OarAteal,their trihutarict and their origin—tantXA. 
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For a description of the lakes in Garhwal we 
borrow the following from Mr. 
Walton's Gazetteer, Vol. .X .X X VI 

“ This district contains a number of lakes, but 
the majority of them are of minor importance, such 
as Beni Tal, Sukha Tal, and Tara« Tal which are 
mere depressi ms of stagnant water situated on the 
ridges. More extensive lakes are to be found in the 
interior of the snowy range such as Satopai.t, Lakpal- 
ka>kiind and Deo lal, but they are not easily access¬ 
ible. Until 1»93 the largest lake was Diuri Tul above 
Ukhimath, a very picturesque sheet of w>ifcr whence 
a perfect view can be obtained of the Gatuiha Madan 
peaks from base to summit. In that year, however, 
the Gohna or Durmi lake was formed and it is now 
by far the largest not only in the district but in the 
whole division. Notwithstanding the great mass 
of water poured down the valley in August 1894, 
It still measures nearly two miles long and half 
a mile in breadth at its widest point with ao area 
of 400 acres, more than three times that of Nairn 
Tal. 

About two miles to the north-west of Ukhimath* 
a lake has been formed a few years ago by a landslip 
damming up the stream flowing down from Madmah- 
eshwara. and is called Jagya Tal. 


CHAPTER III. 

climate and scenery. 

By the term “climate,” as Dr. Scott remarks in 
CUatta. work on meteorology, ** ig 

, . understood the combined effect of 

ail the various phenomena embraced by meteorology, 
and which determines the suitiibility various dia- 
tncts for the sumiort of th. ir respective fauna and 
flora. Beyond all doubt, the most important factor 
in thew determinations is the temperature.” TTie 

will render intelligible the statement of Herschel that 
“ mountain from the sea level to the 
limit of perpetual snow, we pass through the same 

te.nj.eniture is concerned, 

sti ion ^ by travelling from the same 

tation to the polar regions of theglolie ; and in a 
country where very great differences of level exist. 

characterisedbytheveg- 

perature. Ur. Parkes further shows th.at for India an 
to til, hnRlBh mtoii. Thrae interpr,l.ti”„, are 

Sg 'r758“S5 °‘fa' »' ‘k' fomcr 

R ^ V.?® of the latter5,850 feet, respectively 
B.tl.oftbe.a.,..i,„.,«l b,t;«n toe kS'S 
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30 15^ snd SO 8' 59* whereng tEere is a vast 
difference between the climates of the two placea». 
This leads to arranging the climate of this country 
by cleTation and by the growth of certain kinds of 
plants peculiar to that elevation. For instance, 
mango, banyan and pipal thrive well up to the 
height of about 3,SCO feet. The oak and rhodo¬ 
dendron begin to grow above 4,500 feet and thrive 
well up to 6,000 feet. Hence we divide the climate 
of Garhwal into four classes, viz., (i) warm («) 
temperate, (lii) cold, and (iV) glacial. ' 

(a) Wainn Garhwal Bhadbur, the Gan- 

getic valley, including other river valleys, up to the 
elevation of alx)Ut 4,0(»0 feet above sea level, are 
very warm places in the summer. From April to 
the end of October, the climate is very insular. The 
temperature is high, atmosphere moist, hot and 
oppressive. Even at night a hot wind blows. The 
rainfall of these localities is variable, but 40* may 
be given as the mean. During the rains, the in- 
tercepted rank grass grows high, offering a breeding 
ground for mosquitoes, various sorts of fleas and 
insects which annoy the traveller and the inhabitants 
very much Besides, during the rains and after, 
when decomposed vegetation begins to dry up, people 
suffer from malarial fever, skin affections and dysen¬ 
tery. 

From November to March there is a slight 
decrease in temperature during the day; the pedes¬ 
trian, however, requires an umbrella to protect him¬ 
self; nt night the tem{»erature falls much owing to 
radiation, and hence the nights are chilly. Still the 
rliraate during these three or four months is recuner- 
•tive. 
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(b) Temperate dimate ranges from an elevatioo 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. The luxuriant growth of 
Tegetation indicates it to be a region of health. The 
population within the bounds of this climate enjoy 
throughout the year much freedom from sickness. 

From April to October, the temperature ranges 
from 60* to 80* in the shade. But the low-lying 
vUlages have a temperature approximating to the 
higher elevation of the warm climate. The wind is 
dry and cold, and the four seasons of the year are 
well marked. 

The winter is not severe but bracing. Snow falls 
down to the height of 4,000 feet. The people work 
hard the whole day in winter as well as in summer in 
the fields without much injurious effects. In fact, 
the infiuence of this climate is beneficial. Many 
tropical birds migrate to these elevations in’summer 
to recruit themselves from the effects of the scorching 
heat of the plains. 

ic) Cold dimate comprises within its boundaries, 
the lo^lities situated within »,000 and 10,000 feet 
elevation. The mean temperature of this rernon 
ran^s from 40* to 50*. The rainfall is les.s. Snow Tails 
are wquent in the winter. The favourite trees of the 
I^hty are kharsu (quercus semi-carpi folia), mauru 
thuner (the vew), raga and deodar. Very few 
corns are produced. The inhabitants are sturdy, of 
small stature, but of vigorous constitution They 
Ijve a comparatively jong life, but have sluggish 
nervous power. Lx)calities situated above an eleva¬ 
tion of 9,000 feet are shunned by the people as a 
residence during the winter months. 

(d) Olttcial c//ma/e.—Mana and Niti are the ex¬ 
treme lumta of human habitation. Owing to the astro- 
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Domical conditions there is a great disproportion be¬ 
tween the Icngtli of days and nights here at different 
seasons of the year. In Mnna and Niti, spring, dur¬ 
ing which the intensity of chill is mitigated, lasts but 
for a short time, and is succeeded by summer which 
assumes its plenitude in June and July. The tem¬ 
perature rises rapidly from several degrees below 0*to 
70*or 80*in thcsbade at noon, and from 90* to 110* 
in the sun. Under tlie influence of prolonged days 
and increased temperature, the crop, sown in July, 
passes through all its phases with extreme rapidity 
and is harvested in September. P'rom August rain 
and fog appear. Towards the end of September, the 
temperature becomes precarious, and the weather is 
subject to sudden and severe changes. A battle 
between the sun and clouds begins to rage now and 
then. The clouds have rather the best of it and oc¬ 
casional storms of sleet and snow begin. Heavy rains 
sometimes fall. Webb, during his visit in the begin¬ 
ning of June, found them to continue for seven 
nights and six days without intermission. ‘‘Thus 
the seasons of spring, summer and autumn arc all 
comprised within five months from May to Septem¬ 
ber inclusive, but” says Mr. Trail, an “interval of four 
months without a fall of snow is rare. Snow begins 
to fall about the end of September and continues to 
accumulate to the beginning of April. It is intense¬ 
ly cold during this period. Thaw then becomes pre¬ 
dominant, though imrtial falls occur till even late in 
May. In open and level situations, unaffected by 
drifts or avalanches, the bed of snow reaches at its 
maximum depth from 6 to 12 feet, is wholly dissipa¬ 
ted by the first week in June, in ravines and holloas; 
and it docs not entirely disappear before the mi(]j]Q 
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of July.” From December till the end of April the 
lo<»lity remains desolate, wrap{>ed, as it were, in a 
•quilt of pure white enow and without human habi- 
'tation. 


On the whole the climate of this country is 
remarkably favourable, mild, slightly humid but 
brecmg. Mr. Batten speaks of the climate of Pargana 
Nagpur as quite European. The rainfall is com- 
^rative y heavy. Says Mr. Walton, “In the vicinity of 
high hills the rainfall is heavy, while at a distance 
from them the rainfall is light Water-supply is 
from the natural sources and is ample everywhere in 
quanrity and < mostly healthy in quality. From 
March to the end of May and from October to the 
end of December the weather is delightful. And Uie 
panorama of snowclad peaks and other objects of 
interest wn be -dewed from commanding positions 
Mch as Dwan-h.hal, Pauri, Konkala above Dubri 
Dhanpore, Nagnath and Dobri Tal. 


The whole land is invested with a scenery of 
8c«aory. unspeakable grandeur, and of 
Tu X' i j , ““gnificent variety. Poets 

like Kalidasa and Bhartrihari drank deep into 
the Himalayan scenery. Going from southern 
^rhwal, a traveller passes over terrihc precipices, 
■descends into deep ravines, and roams over romantic 
glens. He ^s-ses many rivers of large volume, rests 
here and there under cool shades of a group of a 
variety of green trees, allays his thirst with the sweet, 
pure and cold water of the cascades, springs and 
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mighty rivers and assuages hU hunger and fatigue 
by partaking of food produced in the country, coiii- 
jmratively very delirious to taste. He passes up by 
excellent road crossing here and there the stony betltc 
of hill streams from which water is often carried by 
canals to irrigate the nicely arranged patches of cul- 
ti\'Btion. In addition to the above spectacle on 
mountain slopes and in valleys, the traveller, proceed¬ 
ing higher up, meets with groups of small villages con¬ 
sisting of stone built houses, reed made hut8,thatche<I 
hamlets and cottages with rows of corn-fields, some 
smiling with green and otliers filled with crops of rc«? 
and yellow millet, running in ribands of brilliant 
colour down the hillsides, imparting extreme pleasure 
to the mind and serenity to the vision. His inter¬ 
course with the majority of the hardy people there, 
whose dress, habits, manners and customs are still 
primitive and which differ from modem civilisation, 
ever fails to draw his sympathy towards them. 

People coming from the parched and heated 
plains will be delighted to fin<I the trees, plants 
and shrubs along the road which present a deep sluulc 
and lovely sight to their eyes. The deep valleys, 
slopes and ridges are fringed with tidl and straight 
pines and other strange trees of gigantic size, im- 
{mrting a peculiar look of wilderness to tlte deep 
ravines. From thej bottom of these yawning chasms 
gush out streamlets hidden from the eye, make tlic 
Hivines resound with the noise of many waters, os 
tlicy rush turbulently over the boulders below. 

In the higher regions, above 9000 feet, one would 
evcrj'W'here find stately vistas and charming flower- 
age to relieve the monotony of his hard journey. 
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Tfift atmosphere is saturated with perfumetl odours. 
“ And on certain summits tlie vision enjoys |)erfect free¬ 
dom ; unimpeded, it travels far and wide on all sides^ 
no hills to stand in its way, no angry clouds to mar its 
course. Exuberant flowers make almost the whole 
of the way a veritable field of cloth of gold. 
Yellow, blue and purple flowers are met with in 
wild plenty. Lots of lilies, violets, daisies and tulips 
of differcut varieties ; guggal, dhoop, inamira, initha 
telia, sabd-misri, and ouier herbs with leaves of 
lovely tints; saffron and other pbnLs exhaling 
exceedingly sweet scent; and lordly brahma kanwal 
(lotns) with its cal^Tc filled with fine icicles of frost; 
all these tilings make these mountains a pleasure garden 
worthy of the Lord of Earth and Heaven (Kama).” 

Thus a traveller passing through the several 
parganas in Upper Garhwal above liudra prayag, 
will oljserve that at every step it displays innr\’ellou 3 
beauty, colour and shape—the handiwork of the 
Devine .Artist. The land is filled by tlie Creator with 
objects on scale entirely commensurate with its bold 
outlines. The Rishis of yore were extremely con¬ 
scious of the.beauty of this part of Garhwal. Scenery 
to the primitive Aiyans was an insjiiration. They 
ndmire<l its beauty, inhaled its fragrance, adored its 
8}Tnmetry and colour and through them they shared 
the depth and overflow of deific goodness. 

Jlr. Batten has beautifully described tlie scenery of 
Upper Garhwal, and the following extract* havel>ecn 
borrowed from his long an ides quoted in tlic A tkinsons 
Himalayan. Gazette: Vol. III. He writes:— “Nagpur 
will never be forgotten by those who have wandered 
I amongst the forest of Tung Nath range or who have 
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STCnt a day on the banks of DIuri Tal. All through / 
Upper Putties there are bits of scenery unsurpassed 
for their grandeur and beauty and most of which 
are easily accessible to the ordinary traveller. In 
short, the scenery of the whole tract is highly beautiful.” 

Ctiandra Sila (summit of Tung Nath), about 
three miles above Cliopta (12,071 feet), though 
bleak in forest, when clear of clouds, exhibits 
an extensive and picturesque view of tlie whole of 
Garhwal ; the clusters of snowy peaks to the north, 
east and west, and the great block of rocky peaks 
of the Garhwal ranges to the south appear close at 
hand. Below the temple the traveller’s eyes will 
meet, for miles, nothing bnt the dark green glittering 
foliage of the deep forests, which in Marcli and Apru 
are further decorated to an inconceivable state of 
gorgeous splendor, by the bright crimson flowers of 
myriads of rhododendron. 

“ Diuri Tal measures 400 x 250 x 66, and is 8,000 
feet above the sea level, seven miles to the north- 
e^t of Ukhimath. It is situated on the range of the 
hills, surrounded on three sides by fine deep forests 
consisting of pines, oaks, rhododendrons and other 
trees. The whole jungle is magnificent in appear¬ 
ance. The day I reached there it was snowing and 
young trees were laid prostrate under the weight of 
snow, the lake was frozen over to the depth of about 
two inches. There was no human habitation, and 
the place looked a veritable wilderness. The next 
morning when the sun appeared, the Chaukhamba 
and many other peaks extending as far as Kcdar Nath 
seemed covered with new quilt of snow, as if close at 
hand. The whole scenery was so exquisite that one 
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coaid not get tired of gazing at it for hours. I 
a ^rson who has a subdued settled despair in 
his mind would all of a sudden unexpectedly feel a 
kind of boundii^ and exalting cheerfulness which will 
be imparted to his frame by the scenery of Dniri Tal,” 

The view of the Vishnu Ganga valley which com* 
menoes from the meet^g of tlie waters of Vishnu 

represents a 
'k" 'faters differ from 

each other, both have narrow channels, but Dhaull 
18 more pr^pitous and confined. The scenery’ of 

-I*!* *0 it ; everySini 

exhibits a wild and rugged appearance. ^ ^ 

eith^ side Firing appearance. On 

* u I the steep sides of 

«vbe: i? Jr uiiathotaJe 

3^ t £v 

of the river coitivatc^fieWg ®‘***®'' 

r«.thu.,.„d .mollriS Kd ?o/°""e“T- 
wood, ,„d .treamlet, Snt r® 

Mice. Almve Il.numMi Chiltri f"""! eppenr- 

of vegehttfon. ™'bL‘?vT‘' 

ITtUo" ‘VT" 1" 

vSmuSrfcJrifttfeeZ T''* 

town U ,ita.ad on the^jht £‘nk°if‘I'h '*'! 

« enuidlehtnt front two m^ntnjJftlSlnndg’ht 
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one towering to the cast and the other to the west of 
Badri Nath, and are called Nar and Narain, named 
after two great Bishis practising })eDance. This 
valley is devoid of arboreal vegetation, but the slopes 
of the hills are covered with various species of flowers 
of sweet fragrance and fine grass and heather. The 
latter have a peculiar sickly scent, which causes faint¬ 
ness and a«lds to the difficulty of climbing, due to a 
rarified atmosphere. With some people, especially 
those of nervous temperament, who are peculiarly 
subject to its influence, this faintness becomes over* 
powering. 

Nothing can surpass the desolation of the Saras* \ 
wati velley from a few miles above Mana to tlie pass. 

It is stated that nearly the whole of tliLs velley was 
once filled with glaciers, and we now see almost every¬ 
where the remains of the ancient moraines in the 
accumulations of fra^ents of rock and debris which 
cover the bottom and the sides of the valley. 

^ Mr. Mumm examined the passage of this river 
beliind Ghandoli village and describes the gorge to 
be an extraonlinary place, reminding one of that of 
the Tamina at Pfaffor, Uiough on a much smaller 
scale. The water falls through deep recesses, 
which even the midday sun can scarcely reach, and 
then descends in a channel so narrow that it is 
bridged by blocks of stone in four places within a 
distance of 150-200 yards. The lowest of these 
natural bridges, slightly assisted by art, provides the 
regular way of getting across the river from the 
^per village to Vasoodhara about two miles from 
Mana on a minor stream; there is a cataract, one com¬ 
plete unbroken cascade of a thousand feet in height. 
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Let us pass now to the scenery of the valley of 
the Western Dhauli. Mr. Batten writes:—“ Near 
Joshi Math and the whole way to the junction of the 
Rini river, which comes from tlie north-west face 
of Nanda Devi, tins glen is characterised by the most 
exquisite scenciy, the southern mountain sloping 
down to the river covered by forests of quercus 
semicarpifolia, rosa webbiana (wild rose), yew, 
horse chestnut, alder, poplars, and elms, intercepted 
with pretty \nllages of whicli the chief ornaments 
are the fields of retl marsa, a species of amaranthus ; 
while the high craggy northern mountains and peaks, 
that form the separating ridge between Badri Nath 
and Niti, come down to the Dhauli in the most terri¬ 
fic precipices. Above the Rini, both sides of the glen 
assume the regular Himalayan features of wild sub¬ 
limity, altliough \Tllages are everywhere perched 
upon seemingly ina-jceasible heights. The river re- 
mams broad and deep, though often broken into 
cataracts. There is a very dreary glen without 
viUages for ten or twelve miles separating Upiicr 
from Lower l>mnkh.n.W After leoriog fie 
and elms, etc., the wood becomes entirely cypress, 
and from aummiUo base of the mountains no other 
larger trees frequenUy attain 
an enormous size, some of them haWng a girth of 
f' measured by Major Garstin at M^n had 

a girth of 38 feet, and another measured by 

I ® of feet At 

« entered, and then tlie 
scenery, retaining all its grandeur also becomes ex¬ 
quisitely lovely. Villages of the true Swiss character 

surrounded by cedar 
au overhung by crags of the most atupcndoui 
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character, wooded up to the snow which shines on 
their summite, with siiniliar trees and birch, which 
latter as well as the sycamores have at this season 
the true autumnal tint, contrasting finely with the 
dark branches of the deodar.” 

“ From Malari,” writes Mr. Batten, » we marched 
up a glen of ^e most beautiful kind, the deodar trees 
(all of spreading shape) coming down to tlie water’s 
edge, and now beginning to be mingled wiUi chitta 
pines (pmus exelsa) not unlike the chir at a distance 
and raga firs (abeiss webbinna). Passing a set of 
big vnllages then entered Bampa, Gam Sail, etc., all 
varying in elevation from the sea from 10,200 to 
11,000 and unwards, the highest of which U Niti. At 
nampa the deodars end, and no other tree is seen 
save birch and pinus excelsa, but the ground is 
covered, as well as the surrounding heights, with beds 
o grand cypress, goose-berries, currants, furze, webb 
rose, sweet brier, and juniper.” 

. Girthi and Kini Gangs valleys in the 

cstera Dhauli tract, which are devoid of human 
a itation and situated amid perhaps tlie most savage 
and desolate tract in the Himlayas. These %'8lleys 
arc ^ked with astonishing scenery. Rishi valley 
in addition exhibits full view of Xanda De^•i, standing 
quite alone like a white cloud in tlie horizon, amidst a 
rite si^ht”°^ summits of Trisul of grand e.xqui- 

Contrasted with the scenery of the Alps, the 
snowy range of Garhwal hardly fails to kindle enthu* 
from whatever point it is viewed. An English 
ttaveller writes : “ I have seen tlie Bernese Overland 
lew of tlie Alps, with all its glorious array of peaka 
from the dome of Mont Blanc to the cUffs of the 
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fair Jungfran, an<l have dwelt under the shadow of 
Fusiyama cone in Jn]>an, but all these must be put 
together to equal the colossal magnificence of tliese 
Garhwal imperial Himalayan peaks. 


“ Jlilea of tliis icy tract in the Upper Garhwal are 
inaccessible from any direction and the awful silence 
and solitude of these trackless wastes of snow will 
ever remain unbroken. Portions of the Hiinalavas 
have been explored by the venturesome travellers, 
but the larger part must ever remain impregnable.” 


The Mahabharata narrates that the Paiidavas in 
their pilgrimage to tlte Northern Tirthas visited Kiilsila 
and the Mandara where Kuvera lives; tliere they 
treaded on ground inaccessible to mankind, and visited 
the Gandha Matlan (ChaukhamU) and Kailash moun- 
tons and the Iladn tree at the Nar Narain Ashram. 
A^in, when the Pandavas retired from wordU’ affairs 
It IS mid m the epic that Yudhistira and his dog 
were both bodily translated to the Svargarohini i>eak 
above kedar Natli. How far it is true, we leave it to 
our readers to judge. 


The scenery of Pmdar valley in Chandpur all 
along from its source to its confluence with tlie Alak- 
nandaat Karana pra}-^ is most picturesque and almost 

J>eautiful bits where wood, 
water, forest, hill and rocks ^^e with each other in 
TOntributing to the general sublimity of nature here 

wfrnV 18 another place in Chaud- 

pur noted for its picturesque scenery. 

valley, several spots 
mNandakini vaUey, SukJiii Tal, Chijouligad valley in 
liadhan, arc most picturesque in scenery. The chims 
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of Ramini and Kuari pass invite the attention of many 
an En< 5 lish traveller, Lord Curzou having visited 
Ramini in 1903. 

All the European travellers have described with 
kindling cthusiasin the scenery of this country, which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression tlmt can never be 
equalled or effaced. 

However, the remarks on Himalayan scenery 
made by Mr. Pilgrim are so apt and Ix^autiful that 
we cannot refarin from transcribing them here. 

Says Mr. Pilgrim : “ We had a view of the great 
snowy range from Pawali pass, the parallel of which I 
suppose the world could not produce. We saw l>efore 
us, like a turreted wall of marble, of which the dimen¬ 
sions seemed immeasurable, the mass of mountains 
from which the Jumna has its source, called Jumnotri, 
also Gangotri, Kcdar Nath and Biulri Nath, 
and the jxiaks beyond them to the eastward ; all 
tliese we saw spread out like a panorama, and under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, the re|)eatcd falls 
of snow having clotlied them in their winter raiment 
of the most dazzling wliite. 

“ We were traversing one of the spurs of the 
huge mass itself ; and every step we took shewed us 
how nearly we had approache<l the threshold of ever¬ 
lasting winter. The reflections induced by the 
gorgeous spectacle are not to be described ; eloquence 
itself, under the highest powers of language, seems 
but poverty in assisting to convey to the mind any 
adequate impression of its astounding magnificence. 
Ail the mountains seem as if chained togc^cr, sup¬ 
porting each other in making a aimultaneous effort to 


huh their heads in the heavens. This is the rneantic 
barrier which baffles the proj^ss of the very 
elements tliem^lves ; it forms the^undnry line which 
liinits the tropical season of India; beyond it the 
rains do not extend, and the seasons of the temt)er- 
established on the northern face 
of this line of towering peaks. Your admiration is 
more intense, when you recollect that you have before 
you, at one glance, the fountain heads of almost all 
the rivers which at once constitute India an agricul¬ 
tural as well as a cominercml nation of first-rate 
impoi^nce. From these snowy mountains rise on 
one side the Jumna, the Ganges and the Kalee, and 
on the other side the Sutledgc, the Indus and Hrahma- 
putra ; it is not, therefore, wonderful, that the 
imtives of India should have deified them by making 
them the rosideiice of their gods ; in any country they 
must have been looked upon with feelings bordering 
on veneratton, and I have often tliought of Johnson’s 

iTu indwd-^ ^ applicable to a s|)ectacle like this. 

‘ Mighty and pure and fit to make 
The rampart of a Godhead dwelling.’ 

‘‘ On it the eye never wearies to dwell—it affords 
nf ««Joyraent which, springing from the purest 
of all sources, the fountain head of Nature has a 
t.„, c„cy fc. eky»,e the feeling, of thoS.’an^w 

‘ *" nngencrous «iid 

turbulent passions. You cannot help feeUng as if 

Kd ^ f r mortality ; the^pride and the 

|mmp, and the power of man seem to lie under your 

over you, of shrinking from your own insignificance, 
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in the presence of such examples of the stupendous 
miglu and power of tlie great Architect of the uni¬ 
verse. What an atom in its system a human licing 
apiHMirs ; and liow humiliated you feel, at having 
never expected that the gratilication of your insin-ni- 
Scant desires and wishes could have been like any¬ 
thing else but dust in the balance, to the Creator of 
works like these. The heart, in which such assoda- 
tions could not be awakened, must be hard indeed ; 
and I indulged in them, as 1 have ever done amidst 
tlie scenery of mountain#dus countries—their inllu- 
ence tend to soften the memory of many pains and 
sorrows, and on this occasion they seiwed to bury 
for a time in forgetfulness, causes which had com¬ 
bined to induce my becoming a wanderer for a 
second time, after many years amidst these mysteri¬ 
ous scenes of Nature’s desolation.” 

In the whole length and breadth of India, the 
land of Garhwal with its manifold beauties alone could 
appeal to the minds of the earlier Risbis of India 
that here with such climate, scenery and solitude, 
tljoy could develop a very peculiar civilization in 
which the spiritual and mental got the upj)erhand 
of the physical and which would defy the ravages of 
tinie. And, to say the truth, if the evolution of the 
mind be the sole and cardinal object of man’s exist¬ 
ence in this world i>clow, the tendency of tlie Hindu 
Rishis will certainly coincide with the object. So 
that tlie goal of the Risbis of yore was only to hold 
communion witli the Infinite exi.stence, the tmnsceml- 
ental mind and thus enjoy supreme bliss. From this 
high level of thought, the present sacred literature 
of tile Hindus was derived and handed down to 
posterity, i.e., science, poetry, astronomy, physics, 
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history and mythology, etc. All these are detailed ■ 
in tlie Mahabharata, coin])05cd by Vyas Muni in tliis 
land. Thus Garhwal stands a landmark in the history 
of ^e spiritual and secular civilization of India, like 
a ^nt primeval tree, spreading its branches on all 
sides to the nooks and comers of India and losing iu 
top in the Himalayas, tlie fairest without a rivaL 




CHAPTER IV 


Land. 


before the Aryan occupation of the 
GnngcUc valley, Garhwal was 
perhaps a dense jungle, a habitat 
of wild beasts, or pwpletl, if at all, by tribes akin 
to the Gonds, Bhils of the Vindya Mountains or 
Rajis of the Kiiraaun jungle. They dwelt in the 
southern part of the country. 

In the Himalayan tracts Garhwal stands pre¬ 
eminent in its distinctive physical features. It is 
peculiarly shut out from the surrounding countries 
by impregnable mountain barriers, and enjoyed a 
seclusion all its own. Facilities for traffic were fewj 
and means of communication, where they existed, 
Were tardy and risky. In configuration it stands 
singular, in the whole Himalayan region. The whole 
land is intercepted with terrible gorges, formed by 
the erosion of rivers. The country is divided into 
separate ranges and these are again cut off by the 
beds of many streams. It is a chaotic mass of high 
mountains, hills, and deep gorges and dark blue 
ranges rising one above another, and behind all piled 
up into the sky the snowy peaks of the Himalayas. 

Wide open valleys are non-existent and only a 
few dells, on the river banks and dales down on the 
low-lying hills are met with here and there. Garhwal 
contains no level expanse to suit agricultural pursuits. 
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Uature fashioned the land in a that offers attrac¬ 
tion to men leading a spiritual life and living in a 
moral and spiritual atmosphere. The country for 
•ages came to be regarded as the ^fountain head of 
Hindu spiritoai civilization. Our description in the 
first chapter will show that the land has twen looked 
upon as the cradle of the illustrious Aryan holy sogea 
of yore, passing their days in caves and hermitages in 
devout contemplation of the Almighty and practising 
a rigid austerity end self-abnegation. There is still 
a living proof of hermit life in Garhwal at Hrisbikesb, 
where ascetics in hundreds, some of them scholars of 
the western school, are practising the pursuit of 
divine knowledge. These hermitages are said to 
have been once scattered on pretty sites along the 
upper course of the Alaknanda and other rivers. 

That country too is surpassingly beautiful. It 
abound.^ in running waters like Garhwal and is 
furnished with the most bracing climate. It is rich 
in forests, and the rainfall here is plentiful and well 
distributciL In all respects Nature has lavished its 
bounties on the land, save that it has been cruel in 
depriving the country of lands suitable for cultivation. 
The aforesaid favourable agencies would, however, 
have in no way allowed it to remain barren for ever. 
1 he successive waves of Aryan emigradon extended 
•cultivation on the slopes of the hills by cutting fields 
supported by stone-built walls, and converted worth¬ 
less spots into gardens ; the same system of agricul¬ 
ture has been pursued by the present generation in 
Gurhwol. 

Now we come to an important point, which 
must carefully be borne in mina. There are certain 
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arcamstances in which Grarhwal soil sufTere more 
or less from external aj'encies. When the monsoon 
■cts in with vigour, it makes the petty torrents swell 
to abnormal siae and all tbe little rills and rivulets 
are increased in proportion. Hundreds of new 
springs burst out in the cultivated ares, -and in other 
places where there had not been the slightest trace of 
them in the summer, and the effect ia that many ter¬ 
races of fields give way, destrojring young crops under¬ 
neath. Fertility of the soil is further yearly washed 
away by the heavy rains and the standing crop uses 
up the active food of one or more particular kinds, 
with the result that the next crop cannot get enough 
nourishment. 

Fields on the slanting ground suffer more from 
exhaustion than a soil on level ground. Now it has 
been seen that ukhar land, which I will mention later 
on, is more apt to be worn out and, after each crop, it 
requires the artificial addition to it of the materials it 
has lost so as to render it fertile enough for the next 
erop. 

For these reasons the g^ter portion of arable 
land invites the carelul attention of zamindars for its 
fertility being replenished. They have carefully to 
eouservate the manure, which is the first and most 
essential requisite of cultivation, and, for its proper 
supply, they should store green and dry leavea- 
Urgely. 

The Garhwali cultivator is fairly^ competent in 
his profession ; he takes to cultivation with a skill 
which only the accumulated experience of ages can 
generate in a person who follows a hereditary calling. 
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To prevent further exhaustion, he leaves part of his 
exlmusted land to rest fora few months in the winter, 
in order that natural agencies such as mild rain, snow' 
and frost maj act on it. He thus gets the opportu¬ 
nity of cultivating properly at his ease the laud left 
fallow for the successful growth of the most valuable 
succeeding crops. Tlie soil too gets a round of crops, 
which is absolutely necessary from the agricultural 
standpoint. The prosperity, strictly speaking, of a 
tamindar in 6nrhwal,depends entirely on his thorough¬ 
ly repairing his land, and applying the great remedy 
of “ manure" to the extent that the exhaustion 
has been brought about. 

It is necessary for us to point out that in 
Garhwal only the farm yard manure is used. It is 
prepared twice a year, viz —in summer and in 
winter. The summer manure consists of green 
leaves and grass, etc., as also the litter which has 
been trampled upon by the cattle in the cow-shed 
and mixed with their excrements heaped up in a 
pit in which it is made to rot and ferment. This 
manure, rich as it is, is very cumbersome to be taken 
out to the fields, The winter manure is moulded 
from dry leaves and subjected to rot in the manner 
described above and is used for the rice crop. 

point to be considered is the clas.si- 
h‘'ation of land and the methods of ao-riculture 
adonted in this country. The local classification of 
land, irrespective of its composition, is irrigated 
fsera; and non-irrigated (nkhar). The difference be¬ 
tween both the soils, in respect of irrigation, is that 
the former is richer than the latter. But generally 
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speaking, some of the tikhar land situated in » 
warmer valley near a water-course yields very nearly 
to sera. The crops have two principal classifica¬ 
tions, I. c., lihari/ and rabi. The former coiuj)riBe» 
two (litTerent crops, (o) rice^ {b) manduwa, consisting 
of legumes. This crop is widely cultivated and » 
most important to the zamindar ; for it presents a 
variety of foodstuffs to him and plenty of fodder to 
his cattle. 

This shows that a zamindar in Garhwal gathers 
three crops in a year. It will be appropriate now 
to describe briefly the principal crops of the coun¬ 
try. As soon ns the winter rains are over and the 
climate becomes favourable, the farmer’s attention 
is drawn to his implements (all primitive^. But 
actual cultivation begins with Sri Panchnmi (New 
Tear’s day) which generally falls sometime in the 
beginning of March. The fields are nicely cleared 
of shrubs, weeds, and grass ; iu some villages, the 
roots of previous crops are taken out and gathered 
into heaps and burned when dry. The fields are 
now ploughed and left a few days to be acted ujxm 
by natural agencies; on the other hand the neces¬ 
sary re{iairs are completed by the zamindar. Now 
the best fields are taken in hand for the rice crop, 
as it is necei'sary to make the ground quite loose 
to a good depth to allow its roots to penetrate easily 
in search of nourishment. Hence it is necessary 
to plough twice and break down large lumps and 
hard clod partly with a wooden mallet and partly by 
jol (a sort of drag) to make the land finer and even. 
After this the se^s of paddy mixed with sesamum 
are scattered over the ground which is ploughed 
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for a third timei the ridges being made even with) 
a flat piece ol wood (chapa). Jhangora^ hangni, and 
mmidman only require ploughing twice. When 
the crops have grown op to the height of a few 
inches from the ground the harrow (dandala) is 
applied to them. Phddy is weeded thrice, manduwa 
twice, jitangora once, until the crop' begins to- 
come into ear. 

We have now to speak of the manduwa crop. 
Immediately the rain crop has been cut in April 
and May the fields with the stumps, roots, grass, 
etc., are ploughed in, which, when rotten in the soil, 
supply valuable food for the crop which follows. It 
is to be remembered that no farm yard manure is 
supplied to this crop as the green manure ploughed 
in, is considered to be sufficient. The common 
practice is to sow the seeds of fnanduuximixed with 
a variety of le^mes and pulses, immediately after 
ploughing, while the freshly turned up soil is still 
damp. The jol is rolled over it to press the 
earth close to the seed. When the plants have 
grown up a few inches higher above the ground 
the harrow is employed in the manner described 
above, it loosens the soil and gathers the stnmps 
and weeds into heaps which are allowed to remain 
in the fields to be further acted u{>on by the rains. 
This crop produces the largest amount of coarse 
&>od for man and beast for a trivial expense. 

We will sketch the manner in which the rahi 
crop is cultivated i» Qarhwal. Two varieties are 
harvested, the much cultivated is red wheat also 
called bearded, as it grows well in poorer soils and 
in colder places, besides this, Uie wild beasts aud 
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tirds do not canse so roach harm to this variety, as 
they help themselves freely to fruit and seeds of 
•white wheat. The white (smooth) wheat grows well 
in the irrigated soil rich in clay loam. But it has 
been seen that in the milder cones of this country, it 
grows well up on any good fertile soil, all over the 
district up to the height of 6,000 feet, provided that 
the soil is well monared and situated in a warm 
locality. 

Rahi sowing follows after harvesting the rice 
crop. In October the rice crop is cat, the fields are left 
ploughed for a few weeks, daring which time tlte cut 
Btelks of paddy shoot up in fresh stamps which are 
then ploughed in and cattle are allowed to trample 
upon the fields. In heavy clay soils the manure is 
applied in a fresh state and over it the seeds are sown 
in the manner described above and ploughed a second 
time and finished by harrowing over by the jd. On 
light sandy soils, well rotted manure is spread when 
the crop has grown up a few inch'^s from the ground; 
after this wheat does not bather the aamindar till har¬ 
vest fime, which varies in Garhwal from April to the 
end of May according to the altitude of the place. 

It is cut before the grain is dead ripe. ^ The 
yield and the quality of wheat produced in this dis¬ 
trict arc equ^ to those of the best soil in the plains. 

This is one of the most valaable crops, as the 
poor Garhwali relies much on this crop for the means 
of paying hts revenue to the Sarkar and defraying 
the expenses for necessaries for his family in the 
winter. The staple food of the people in Garhwal 
will be described hereafter; although it may be 
casually mentioned Chat wheat and rice are a luxury 
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in Garhwal. The greater portion of them is dia- 
f>Oi>ed ot in the marts. 

Garhwal soil is suitable for all the cultivated 
plants of the plains, with the exception of a few. The 
two principal cro{», War// and ra5i, are cultivated 
up to the height of 7,000 feet. Amaranthus and 
^ china grow well up to 8,000 feet, whereas buckwheat 
and barley con be grown successfully in a severe cli¬ 
mate and on lands lying high above the sea, such as 
Kiti and .Mana. Only one crop is produced in those 
localities. 

Garhwol, from ancient times, seems to have been 
an agricultural country. It Bourished well till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when a great 
decline took place in its organisation on account of 
the barbarous rule of the Gurkhas which, fortunately, 
Irid a short life of twelve years. Their successor, the 
British Government, in 1815, introduced a new sys¬ 
tem of tenantry, bestowing a sort of proprietary right 
on the peasants and established easy means of traffic. 
Under such sound organisation agriculture has re¬ 
ceived a great stimulus. 

The cultivation of hemp is carried on in Par^a- 
nas Clmndpur and Dhtiijuli Hath, where an excel- 
ent quality of the stuff is produced. The fibre of the 
• hemp IS utilised in making cordage as also a kind of 
coarse cloth (hhangela) which is a very eccnoniical 
dress of the people of Chandpur, Dlianpur, Kandar 
beun, and Ghurdur Seun. Should these people be 
persuaded to cultivate sisal hemp which is a better 
stuff and clear the fibre with a decorticator, it would 
^ a paying business to the people and to the State. 
Iherc 18 very little cotton grown in this district now, 


although some thirty years back it was cultivated 
fairly well. 

Under the mild sway of Great Britain, which 
has brought foreign inva^ion and internal feuds to 
an end and made provisional arrangements against 
famine witli a paternal care, the population of Garb* 
wal has increased considerably. The slopes of the 
hills are now seen smiling with skilfully cultivated 
and picturesque rows of corn-fields, ilore lands are 
in process of reclamation from the very beasts which 
once occupied the place of men. Hamlets, huts, and 
cow-shed.s now stand and villages have sprung up in 
places which formerly were waste lands. The de¬ 
mand for waste land seems to be increasing yearly 
in proportion as the ancestral property is being parti¬ 
tioned, and the population increasing. However, in 
epite of the scarcity of land referred to above. Nature 
has bestowed a great yielding power upon the soil of 
this country by fitting tlie land with brooks of water, 
fountains and rivulets, so that wherever possible 
water can be secured for irrigation. In places near 
the snowy ranges, in the vicinity of the river!*, suffici¬ 
ent moisture is obtainable for the crops, and little 
irrigation is reqnired. Therefore, in most parts of 
the district, the cultivator has little need to oliserve 
the signs of the sky. But in Southern Garhwal, 
where some of the parganas are bleak in vegetation 
and deficient in water supply, and in the parts of the 
country situated far from the snowy peaks and 
rivers, the people suffer more or less from scanty 
production, but have facilities to obtain grain from 
the plains. On the whole the crops in Garhwal can 
never altogether fail, scarcity in one part of the country 


being made up by abundance in another. Garhwa!, 
in this way, rarely suffers from the pinch of real 
famine. The avocation of the majority of the inhahi> 
tants being cultivation, they have inherited patience, 
endurance and intelligence sufficient to carry on their 
profeafion well, but still on primitive lines. Should 
modern improved agricultural methods be adopted 
and sufficient holding granted to each cultivator, we 
can dare say that the land would be extraordinarily 
capable of pro<lucing an endless variety of grain, 
oil-seeds, vegetables and fruits. The fertility of the 
soil can be judged from the very fact that on the 
surface of the earth in the hills from tl»e bottom to 
the top, wherever there is any depth of soil from 
Garhwal Bhabur to the base of the snow-covered 
peaks, vegetation in its richest forms and most lux¬ 
uriant plenty has been springing up. 


.^s the population within the lost 100 years of 
the British rule has become nearly fourfold, the 
TOltivation of the land has also undergone a propor- 
tiona incrcaw. With this phenomenal growth of 
population the demand for land will continue till 
becomes an object of scarcity. It will 
“ question of prime importance for the 
btote to consider into what other channels the 
^tiviues of the lucre^ing tide of the population 
in this country may be turned. 

The soil seems to be favourable in everv 
respect for tlie cultivation of fruits. But up to the 

w^^f inclinatiol? on the 

^ of ^m.ndars towards such an important in- 
-dustr>. It would be more profitable for a ramimlar 
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to take up horticulture along witli agriculture. 
There is as much demand for fruits and vegetaldes 
as for corn on the pligrim road from Ilardwar to- 
the sacred shrines of Badri Nath and Kedar Nath. 
Modern science and experience have both shown that 
a zamindar of a small holding can produce much by 
introducing improved methods of cultivation, im¬ 
proved agricultural implements, and improved seeds. 
There is also a well-known local adage to this 
effectZamin karni ghntai ke, Vjapar karna 
hadhai ke.” And for this development the introduc¬ 
tion of the co-operative credit panchayat in Garhwal is 
of the utmost imjwrtance, for tlie zamindars in this 
country are poor and their individual efforts would 
notallow them to buy improved implements. Fur¬ 
ther, the means of transjwrt also require to be 
improved. 


Containing as Garhwal does, every description 
of idimate from that of the iropi- 
Foxost. Qf jjjg vertical sun to the 

freezing cold of the ice-bound Himalayas, there is, 
then, the requisite lieat and moisture to cover the 
land with the softest carjwt of the brighest green. 

The whole countrj’, with tlie exception of wrtain 
parganas in the centre of the district, is rich in | 
vegetation. Beautifully wooded tracts, boasting of a 
Variety of elegant trees abound here and there. 

All species of trees and plants grow at one or 
the other of the successive zones. To describe it 
briefly, let us begin from Garhwal Bhabur, the ex¬ 
treme south end of the country, and its adjacent 
hills,the slopes andjtops of which abound in tropical 
forest, comprising various gigantic and graceful trees. 
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The undermentioned trees mingled Iiere and 
there with pipal (/feus relitfiosa) and hanjan (/icuj 
tndica) figure most prominently in those parts :_ 

Sal (shorea robus/a), 

Haldu (adtna eordifolia), 

Dhauri (lagerstrcfmtaparviJ!ora)f 
Tun (cedrela tuna), 

Asin (terminalia tomeniosa), 

Sisham {dalbergia $isu). 

V- forest is often so densely intercepted with 
bamboo, catechu, cinnamon and tall grass that it 
often renders it impenetrable, besides making it a 
dismal wilderness . Wild beasts are plentiful. 

Higher up, above Devapmyag and the Alak- 
nanda valley, the bases, slopes, gorges and tops of the 
hills np to the height of 3,500 feet, are well clothed 
with noble trees, such as pinus longifolia, shorra 
roiusta, catechu, tenimalta balUrica. terminalia 

Tk”? niarmeloe,6aTi/»in»*a and 

dhak The kst two, when in bloom, in the hot 

it^ On rl? Zk® decoration to 

them haying green broad foliage twining round the 
Thei^!^ elegant porches, are to be seen. 

not fade for davs 
valleys beautiful mango 

STSnd and jamun 
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The andermentioned trees mingled here and 
there with pipol {ficui religiosa) and banyan (/icus 
indica) figure most prominently in those parts :— 

Sal (shorea rolru$ta\ 

llaidu (adina eordifolia), * 

Dhauri (lagerstr<rmiaparviJlora)y 

Tun (cedrela tuna), ^ 

Asin (Urminalia tomentosa), 

Sishara (dalbergia tisu). 

The forest is often so densely intercepted with 
bamboo, catechu, cinnamon and tall grass that it 
often renders it impenetrable, besides making it a 
dismal wilderness . Wild beasts are plentiful. 

Higher up, above Devaprayag and the Alak- 
nanda valley, the bases, slopes, gorges and tops of the 
hills up to the height of 3,500 feet, are well clothed ^ 

with noble trees, such as pinus longifolia, shorea 
rohiista, catechu, terminalia haVerica, tcrminalia 
ehebnla, casta fistula, eagle marmeloe,6o»i/»ini<j and 
dhak. The last two, when in bloom, in the hot 
months with their elegant flowers, here and there in 
the midst of the forest, serve as a nice decoration to 
it. On the other hand, various creepers, some of 
them having green broad foliage twining round the 
trees and forming elegant porches, are to be seen. ^ 

Their leaves, when plucked, do not fade for days 
together. In low-lying warm valleys beautiful mango 
groves, kingly pipai, towering banyan and jamun 
are found here and there, furnishing shady retreats 
in the hot season. 


Above a height of 4,000 feet, sub-tropical 
growth succeeds to the vegetation described above. 
Except pinus longifolia, which thrives well up to 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, the principal trees are 
oak, rhododendron, polentilla, ayar, utis, and 
crab apple. Here and there mingled walnut chest¬ 
nut in slmdy places with their charming foliage, the 
rhododendron, and crab apple begin to bloom in the 
hot weather, or, more properly speaking, from 
February onwards. The crimson flowers of the 
former and elegant bunches of white flowers of the 
latter, present a beautiful scenery and a pleasing 
spectacle to the eyes. During the same period yellow 
jasmine too with its elegant and graceful foliage and 
sweet-scented flowers enhance the beauty of the 
forest. 

The richest vegetation is to be found between 
the elevation of 7,000 feet and 10,000 feet. Except 
the rocky cliffs, the whole earth is clothed with feathery 
fern—“ ornament of the forest glade ”—mosses, 
creepers, and innumerable varieties of flowers of 
richest hue, in whose vases dew sleeps like pearl in 
an ocean shell. In the rainy season and after, those 
])1accs are in their great glory. They are the pleasure 
garden of the Greatest, a choice of the philosophers, 
and impart a feeling of much delight and exhilaration 
to the human being who is fortunate enough to risit 
them in the season. 

The conspicuous plants of this region are: 
Quercus delatata, qucrcus cimi corpifolia, sycamar, silver 
fir, cedar, yew, juniper. Cypress and deodar grow 
above 11,000 feet. Birch does not associate with 
any of these plants and grows at an elevation of 
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12,000 feet or above and is generally of stinted 
growth, 

Garhwal forest is well supplied with delicious 
fruits, for example, knifnl (polentilla), mcl (crab * 
apple), aklurot (walnut), timla (figs), kuronda 
(carissa carandas), jamun, umra, her, mulberr)', 
kiugor (barberry), the rasp and black berry. In 
the region of ever-winter, kapasi (hazel), currant, 
goose berry, and medlar are common. 

Mango, pomegranate, plantain, lemon, sweet 
lemon, onmge, guava, peach and apricot trees are 
common in the district where they can grow. 

Some of the shrubs, such as taint, manghau and 
bemru, afford edible roots in plenty. 

Seeds, flowers, leaves, stalks and roots of various 
trees and shurbs are said to possess medicinal pro- ' 
perties. Garhwal from time immemorial has taken 
a high place among Indian districts by contributing 
many medicines to Charak, Susruta, Ba^-Bhatta 
and other ancient Vaidas. The four magic herbs 
shedding light at night, as Kalidas describes them, 
were airried down by Hanuman (wind god) from 
klount Dronagiri in Garhwal to Lanka (Ceylon) when 
Lakshmana, the younger brother of Rama, was almost 
on his death bed, pierced by the poisonous arrows of In- ** 
darjlt, the sou of the ten-headed Uaksliasha (Ravana). 

From what we have said of the climatic 
condition prevailing in this 
county, it needs to prophet to 
infer that the fauna here is very rich and varied. 

The tiger, elephant, panther, hyena, wolf, sambar- 
deer, back or black deer, spotted deer, and stag 
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are found in Bhabur and its adjacent jungle Patli- 
Dun. Wild lx>ar, black bear, leopard and the 
two species of small deer, I'l;., ghwir or wild goat, 
kakar or barking deer, jackal, fox, titrwala, rabbit, 
porcupine, monkey and black-faced monkey (langur) 
are found aiiundantly in every part of the country; 
wherever available, they find a retreat in the jungle 
or the ravines. Reindeer (jadau) is found in the 
forests of Tung Nath, Raksi, Chopta, Diuri Tal and 
Basuki. Musk deer (kastura), mountain sheep (thar), 
mountain stag (barar) and ghurol are found near 
the snowy ranges towards Mana and Niti and other 
higher regions of the country, especially in Pain- 
khanda and Nagpur. The musk deer (kastura) inhabits 
above 9,000 feet; the male has the musk pod on his 
navel. Thar is a handsome beast, the male having 
bjautiful horns of 12 or 1.3 inches long, whereas barar 
has tliick horns of five or six inches in length. The 
tiger is also found in the forests of Chandnur, Kandar- 
s^n and Dudatoli. It occasionally reaches the thick 
forests of Basuki and Tung Nath, and even visits the 
snowy ranges towards Pawalee pass, Kedar Nath. 
The wild dog (kok), a very dangerous animal, is also 
to be met with here and there in packs. 

Insects and reptiles are found in a diversity that 
defies classification and bafSes scrutiny. 

Garhwal is very rich in orinithology ; members of 
many families of the Indian 
OrlaltaolosT- birds and some of the foreign 

^cies pay us a visit in the summer and autumn. 
Every Bjiccies haunts its own particular favourite 
elevation, ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 feet. For 
an cxmaple, white-chceked bul*bul is common up 
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to the height of 7,000 feet; minivits live higher 
up ; some of its species is said to liave been observ’ed 
at the height of 10,000 feet. Tiie Himalayan 
whistling thrush has a peculiar liking of frequenting 
the banks of hill streams. The chief birds of Garhwal 
are mentioned below:— 


Himalayan house swallow. 
Black-headed jay. 

Yellow-cheeked tit. 
White-crested laughing thrush. 
Paradise whydah. 

Warbler. 

Pied wag tail. 

Lark. 

Hoopoe. 

Swift. 

Pegion. 

Magpie. 

The majority of these little 


Bul-bul. 

Minivit. 
Flycatcher. 
Himalayan whistl¬ 
ing thrush. 
Fincher. 
Wood-pecker. 

King fisher. 
Cuckoo. 

Parrot. 

Dove. 

Hill mainah. 

^ ^ - -creatures are to be 

found between the altitudes of 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
They make our forests echo witli their sweet multifari¬ 
ous not^ which impart much delight. Some of them 
are delicate songsters, among them fincher, warbler 
and wag tail are the most melodious, but they abide 
here only for two summer months ; after that, either 
they become mute or shift to other drier places. 

The cuckoo, dove, ami some other birds are 
remarkable for the volume of their sounds. The 
Himalayan whistling bird sings a very beautiful 
whistling song, which is begun very early in tlio 
morning and b very pleasmg to the ear. 

Let us say something of their plumage. If you 
examine every species attentively it will be seen 
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that they vie with each other in contributing to 
the visible sublimity of Nature, For instance, the 
jjamdise whydah has a pale brown plumage with dark 
streaks, the crown of the head being black with a few 
broad streaks of a light colour. The cock lias a tail 
twice the length of his whole body which droops in 
a graceful curve and gives him a very distinguished 
appearance. It is amusing to see him, when on the 
CTound he stretches his big tail to keep it out of the 
dirt. Another illustration is the wood-pecker, which 
has featliers of gorgeous colours, tlie back being of 
a golden hue, while the face, neck, and under parts 
are marked with black and white, and a flaming 
scarlet crest adorns the back of the head. The last 
but not the least are tlie two other denizens of 
Himalayan forests, viz., peacock and moonal. Both 
surpass all the other birds in their gorgeous plumage ; 
as regards their habitation they are quite the reverse 
of each other; the former does not range above 1,500 
feet, whereas the latter would not tlirive below 
7,000 feet. For, “ the great pride the peacock takes 
in displaying its gorgeous plumage.” The bird, it is 
stated, was taken by Alexander the Great from India 
to Greece, where it was exhibited at the beginning of 
each month to tlie men and women of Athens who were 
lovers of the beautiful. Had the moonal, the ornament 
of Tung Nath, Pawali, Kawari and Hamini forests, 
been brought to tlie notice of Alexamler, what wonder 
tliis magnificent golden pheasant would have similar¬ 
ly attracted the attention of the Athenians 1 

There are a number of other homely birds in 
Garhwal, the principal of them being eagle, vulture, 
crow, hawk, wood-cock, and pegion ; among phea¬ 
sants, chikor, titar, fowl, and quiul, etc,, are ^entiful. 
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On the whole they arc useful creatures; most 
of them cause no harm to us but render good service 
to our corps by destrojing insects which would 
otherwise prove injurious to the harvest Some, as 
house sparrows, larks, parrots and finchers, assem¬ 
ble in very large flocks and destroy the sprouting 
coma of kangni, china, sdwdn andjowar, etc. 


Garhwal is anything but rich in mineral products. 

Some time ago a few mines of 
. copper were worked at Pokhri 

in Nagpur and Dobri and Dhanpur in Dlianpur. They 
have, however, now been abandoned. In Nagpur 
Uiere are reveral nlaces where iron ore is to be found, 
but the iron industry in the district is still in its 
infancy. Formerly, the local mines used to meet 
the mineral requirements of the district, but copper 
and iron are now mainly imported from the plains. 

Auriferous sands are found on the banks of the 
Alakiiandn and Mandakini, a fact which might account 
for the lielief on the part of the ancient Aryans that 
Mount Meru, the mythological source of the Ganges 
must have been made of gold. That this Shastric 
li}T>erbole might have a min of truth in it, who can 
Bay? And no one would perhaps wonder if the 
efforts of modern explorers and geologists were crown¬ 
ed with success in their exploitations for gold and 
other precious stones in this holy and celestial land. 

Shi/qjit or iron alum, the well-known Ayurvedic 
niediane, aliounds on the rocks of the higher regions 
in I pjier Garhwal. Sulphur and mercury ore to be 
met with at Kedar Nath .Mountains, while mica or 
tihrak IS also obtainable in the Dudatoli range. 
Limestone is to be had everywhere. 



CHAPTER Y. 


PEOPLE, CASTE, RELIGION, AND CUSTOMS 


The present populsdon of the country consist* 

*tluiol 9 r 7 . Hindus, Christians, Ma- 

' homedans, Chinese and the 
Tibetans. Men of other nationalities also live in the 
country in pursuit of trade or other occupations. In 
describing the ethnology of this land, only the people 
called the ‘ Garhwalis ’ come within the scope of 
our subject. ^ 

With regard to the period when, and the type 
or race of men by whom, this country was first in¬ 
habited, two main theories have been advanced. The 
first identifies itself with the popular Hindu belief, 
based either on the literal interpretation of the scrip- 
^res ^ or on natural theolog}’, which regards the 
inhabitonts of this country as Aryans of their most 
primitive stage. The Skanda Purana and others 
adduce clear evidence in support of this view. It is 
asserteil by the^ puranas that even Brahma himself 
meditated at Deva pr^ag before creating the cos¬ 
mogony of the world. The second one is the proved 
and accepted view of modern antiquarians. According 
to them the Aryans came to inhabit tliis country by 
immij^tion. The scriptural \iew is complex, and no 
taupblc evidence being obtainable in its favour we 
shall leave it aside and deal only with the second view 
mentioned above. 
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According to the modem historians the popula¬ 
tion of India were divided into two classes, nV., tlie 
Aryans and the aborigines, and this division amongst 
the people still obtains in Garhwal. The settling in 
the place by tlie Aryans undoubtedly took place by 
ijnmigration. Nothing is known regarding the 
occu{>ation of this country by primitive people, but 
we may presume safely that at least some por¬ 
tions of tliis country were not unknown to a cer¬ 
tain type of aboriginal ancient Indians before the 
Aryans came here. We may further presume that the 
greater portion of this land was impenetrable on 
account of its thick forests, and chains of mountains 
infested with wild animals. These very obstacles 
must have led those wild people to take refuge in 
this land, when pressed hard by tlic Arj'nns and 
driven out from the rich and fertile river basins of 
the Punjab. Those primitive people loved to reside 
in tlie jungles near brooks and rivulets, where they 
could procure edible roots and fruits of plants and 
trees and flesh of wild animals. Where they could 
procure water from running streams or |)ools without 
undergoing the trouble of digging wells and drawing 
water from them. This custom of dipping into 
some pool or stream for drinking water is still pre¬ 
valent among the people of low class in Garhwal. 
These aborigines had no means of encountering their 
enemies and as such tliey had to resort to the caves 
of the mountains and to the thickness of the forests. 

By the time the Aryans spread all over the 
Punjab, which must have taken several centuries, 
numerous trilx's of tlie aborigines in larger or smaller 
groups must have migrated to this country, some of 
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x,hnm wpre n little civilised, while the others were 
quite wild 5 nd savage. They had firmly established 
their ftwting in this country, and some of them tiad 
crown so powerful ti.at when subsequently the 
Aryans migrated to this part of the country fierce 
fights took phice between the parties. Kolasur, 
Bana-ur and Mahishasur and others are narrated m 
the Skanda Purana and Devi Bhagvat to have been 
the prominent leaders of them. When the Aryans 
had occupied suitable tracts in the southern portion 
of this country which was sparsely vegetated, these 
aborigines offered least resistance to the bardy Aryan 
invaders, except at Srinagar where Kolasur, a leader 
of the Kols, opposed the Aryans with great vigour 
(Kedar Kbanda, page 982). However, the aborigines 
must have been compelled to betake themselves to 
the northern portion of Garhwal. where the thick 
forests and jungles, the high hills, and the deepcaves 
and ravines afforded them shelter. 

It seems probable that the Aryans took cen¬ 
turies in spreading over this land; and in the mean¬ 
time the aborigines made strongholds of many places 
in Nagpur, Dasoli and Painkhanda. The many 
forts built on the top of the lulls were most probably 
the outcome of these primitive people s labour. 

From the Purnnas it appears that in the Epic 
period these Asuras had numerous enrouuters with 
the Arvaiis. According to traditions Banasur resi 
ed in B.im^u (Kaliph.a), NVorcha Nnga m Irg-.ra 
(Painkliandn), Bisuki and l^isbkar J^agas in ^.»g- 
.ur, and T.k-h .k N.,ga in Dasoli. Lnumcratioii of 
niaiiv others will lengtlieii our subject. We shall, 
therefore, remain content only with the narration o 
the combat of Banasur with Sri Krishna, a sto ^ 
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which would po to show that the Aryans married the 
dotiphiers of the aborif>ine». Krishna s grandson A ni- 
ruddhn fell in love with Usba. the daughter ot Kaim, 
who saw Aiiiruddhn in a dream and became enamoured 
of him. She related this to her female conhdantd, 
Chitralekhu, who devi>ed the employment of a ftortraii- 
painter to take the portrait of all the young princes in 
the neighbourhood. On seeing the portrait of Anirud* 
dha Ubha at once recognised him. Chitraleka then 
clandestinely took the youth to Usha’s room at night. 
After a lime he was detecte<i and reported to Bana. 
A furious fight ensued between Bana and him, but 
he (Auirudilha) proved invincible. Bana having fail¬ 
ed in his attempt to sulalne him with arms contrived 
his capture by means of his magical powers. Anirud- 
dha was freed from his captivity by Sri Krishna 
who utterly defeated and humbled Bana. Aniruddha’s 
and IJhha's images are still worshipped in Ukhimath. 
In tact it is stated that the place derives its name 
from Usha or Ukha. Similarly, in various other 
places in Upper Garhwal such combats between the 
Aryans and the aborigines no doubt did take place. 

After^ the great Kuril-Panchala war, scarcely 
any mention of the Asuras are to be found. We 
presume, that the more civili^ed of them got. mixed 
up with the Aryans. For instance the Nags, Dravicl- 
ians and Kola were classed as Khasyas, while 
others wen* admitted as >ndras to carry on menial 
occupations, and to serve tin in as m-rfs or hondsinen. 
Kven to the present day, we find that about one-third 
ol the whole fiopnlutiun of GarhwnI is constituted of 
this class of iiihabiunts and they are so useful that 


most of the neocssary menial work is carried out by 
them. They are classed accordinpf to their avoca¬ 
tions, e. g., blacksmith, carpeoter, minstrel, weaver, 
shoe-maker, etc. 

The customs and manners of these low class 
Khasyas differed in every respect, till recently, from 
those of the Aryans. But now they are gradually 
submitting to the galling yoke of the Brahminical 
bondage. Excepting the primitive Dravidians, i.e., 
Dorns, who still represent the manners and cus¬ 
toms of an age prior to all records, if wc com¬ 
pare them with the ancient tribes inhabiting the 
forests of the Yindhya Mountains, the Nilgiri Hills 
and the Sonthal Parganas, we find them altogether 
changed owing to tlicir colonising with the Aryans 
in the villages, though in abodes quite apart from 
them. They are hereditarily andean ; their touch is 
defilement; their very shadow casts pollution over the 
object on which it falls, and their foot dare not tread 
upon the earth of a Hindu’s house. 

It seems probable that Siva had been the deity 
of the ancient aborigines of the country. Many of 
the civilised A suras, like Havana, performeil rigi<l 
austerities at Tung Nath and offered costly sacrifices 
to propitiate Siva to bestow upon them power and 
wealth, so that they mit(ht be able to conquer and 
baffle the Aryans. The Puranas prove our assertion. 
Further, it is essential to note in this connection that 
the word ‘’’Sivaman” (now used in a corrupted form), 
which is the meeting salutation even at the present 
day among all classes of men in this country, is utter¬ 
ed by the Dorns in a peculiar style, x.e., “Thnkur 
Sivaman,” meuniug“Sir1 recocnlse Siva.’’ It is, 
therefore, apparent that the word Siva is an aboriginal 
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one nnd oripniited from this land, the “ Abode of 
Sivn.” It is nddresxetl in n potenti’d wny by these 
aboi’ijjines entreatinjj the Aryans to adopt or recog¬ 
nise their god. When most of the people must have 
submitted to the political yoke of the Aryans, the 
Brahmins and other Aryans apjtear to have adopted 
as a matter of conrtrsy or civility, the word ** Siva” 
for the Vedic Rudra. 

As to the tribes or the types of aborigines inha¬ 
biting this country during the Kpic period, the 
jPuranas show that they were mostly Kols nnd the 
Kiratns (Kediir Khand, Chap. 206, verses 2 and 3). 
The Mnhabharuta, in addition to the above-named 
tribes mentions the Tangnna tribe also as inhabiting 
this country. We do not find mention of the Dravid- 
ians anywhere who, rao^nt pruUibly being more ciy’ilis- 
ed and powerful than their brethren, were designated 
ai Asuras, Kinnarns and Gandharvas. There is .a 
hymn in the Kig Veda in which the name “ Da-vu" 
has been given to the non-Aryan tribes, but later* on 
they were given some tiisiinctive names. In the 
Hitcalayas they were called Taksas, KInnaras. and 
Gan<lhar\a&. (D. N. Paul). The Dravidiuiiit w**re the 
womhipperH of the Sheah Na^and we have atill a rein- 
nant of these Dravidiain mixed witli the Aryan blood 
in this country iii the Naga Brahmins, Khasyas, etc. 

We again advert to the Aryan immigration into 
this country. The two great Hindu epic poems throiv 
some light on the subject. From them we know that; 
the men of the solar dynasty had been adventurous! 
enough to explore the northern G.ingetic valley, but 
at List the task successfully fell to the lot ofRjiia 
Bhagiratb, an ancestor of Ram Chandra, who 
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throughly explored the Gangetic valley up to its very 
source, and liad been tlie first man to communicate to 
the other Aryans a detailed account of the people and 
geography of this land. Although at the present 
k day^^Bliagirath’s discovery of the Gan^s is considered 

nothing but a myth, we do not understand why it 
should be a fiction when we find his name and tradi¬ 
tions prevalent all over India for the last 5,000 years 
and when a mention of him is made in all the sacred 
books of the Hindus. So taking Bhagirath’s dis¬ 
covery of the Ganges to be a fact, we can discern the 
probable date of his arriving at this country. Accord- / 
ing to the iicdigree traced in Valmiki’s Kamayana, 
B^girath preceded Kama by fifteen generations. 
Taking 25 years to be the average period of the 
reign of each of them, Bhagirath ruled 400 years be¬ 
fore llama. Now according to tlie latest researches 
^ Sree Hama Chandra flounsned m 3500 B. C. (which 

is the end of the Vedic period). Thus we infer that 
this country was explored by the Aryans as early as 
8000 B. C. Our readers will further bear in mind that 
the Rig Veda, which is the earliest memoir of tliat 
race, discloses a reference in regard to them in its 
earliest hymns showing tlicir place of habitation 
between the north of the Khyber Pass and the 
banks of the Jumna and the Ganges. From this 
we conclude that the Aryans in a body had not en¬ 
tered this country till the end of the Rig Vedic perio<l. 
Only small parties, in pursuit of spiritual merlitation, 
had been frequenting tlie place ever since its explora¬ 
tion. The actual rush of the Aryans to this country 
geems to have taken place in tlie beginning of the 
Brahminical period, for most of the “Brahmans 
were composed by their authors in this land (Kedar 
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Khand). Oar inference, therefore, leads us to this 
pcrioil as being the time when the Aryans settled in 
this fertile and healthy country. 

During the epic period modern GarhVal formed 
the principal portion of tlie Northern Panchaladesha 
as will be evident from Mahabharata, Sava Pai^Ti, Sec. 
S 4 . There it b related that King Dmpada, the King 
of the Panchalas, divided his kingdom (for reasons 
which we need not mention here) into two parts, 
northern and southern. The former comprised the 
tract of land beyond the Ganges, while tlie latter 
lay between tlie Ganges and the Jamna. The 
Northern Panchala was ceded to Dronacharyya, the 
illustrious preceptor of the Kurus and the Pandavas. 
Its capital was Ahichhatra and its territory extended 
down to the Cbambal. The victorious Drona naturally 
must have selected for him the more populous and 
flourishing portion of the Panchala Kingdom, and 
from this time onward, the Northern Panchala came 
under the sway of tlie Kurus. We furtlier know 
that Panchala at tliis ])eriod was a most prosperous 
kingdom. It possessed many a spacious town with 
gilded spires and shining domes. It had many an 
ally and powerful vassal potentates. Panchala sup- 
plic<l seven Akshauhinis of warriors in the Kuru* 
Lshetra war. These warriors were mostly Prahmins 
and Kshatriyas. This is an important piece of evidence 
proving that Garhwal and Kumaun at that period were 
well populated and a flourishing countries. It was 
throngcil with Aryan peoples of high castes and culture 
side by side with the stagnant non-Aryans of various 
denominations, r. < 7 ., Kiratas, Chinas and otliers. Pan- 
chaia had been divided long before the Kurukshetra war 
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of Liratas and O^nas fUdyoga 

support of the Ivurus m the great war y g 

Parva, Chap. 19). 

Rp,ldes the above-mentioned non-Aryan clans, 

S";nrw\u. 

from Chap. 80, as ian^n« inhabited the 

the VhJ&e™ Wcannot e^- 

SZS'Kj£S:r&K 

KW in North P.nch.1....... Gerhwel. 

Tt has been shown before that the Panchalas and 

LeSsave generation. “to. 

present day, an ““in^S „{ the 

UpMsi of Ens in’thi. eonntr^ jJ“i’E,““C- 
:»vr.n/K„rn, is P-XTOS-Hr. 

linn R C is played in commemoration ^ 

The Eve P^daviS Je up to this day held m the aame 
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• '°n Rama Chandra is considered 

in Oudh, both by the literate and tlie illiterate classoa 
n The reason is that they 

bhn^If'’near IWlri Nath(Maha- 
bharata, Sarabhava Parva, Sec. 119). Draupadi, 

Yajnasena, ^ose 

fivTp i®*^*^*^* •« land. She as also the 

chUdh^ in these regions. Reciprocally, the Pandavaa 

tlm lam? of H devotion and veneration to 

the land of their birth. During the thirteen rears 

wL^s^Lr‘^‘t’h^*‘' »«»“hment 

n fS ^^scountrj^for their wandcrino-g are still 

ome ^r streams connected wfui 

some of tlieir exploits or anecdotes of their travels 
Again in their old age, after placing ParikSt on 
the throne, they retired to Ketlar Nath and thenre 
to Kailash to end their worldy life. ( This ereat 

JdTilto^ F been beautifully reSder^ 

edinto English by Sir Edwin Aniold) It U 

but'’?u7- oUier influent 

but he ue of connection which could mo^-e thri^ 

- ..1 - 0 - 

♦h-. further to be noted that immiirration intw 

HSlsIffSSS 

ftS5S'‘-?-~=S6 
k i«.i^i.,«,xBssssB'sa 
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the primitives. AnJ in a country thus popnlated 
bv diverse sections of the Aryans Imilmg from differ¬ 
ent parts of In.lia and environed by n combinnUon 
of circumstances such as isolation and want of free 
intercourse with the Aryans of the plmns, it was only 
natural that separate language, social customs and 
religion, based on divergent views should automatic- 
nll/devclop. However, we shall deal with this point 

in its proper place. - , . • i » -i 

Some of the principal ancient atioriginal tribes 
have altopetiier Wcome extinct, c.y., Kirataa, Tanga- 
nus and the Asuras. They formed at one Jtnie the 
bulk of the population. They are no more ^™ceal)le 
now. The inhabitants occupying Jawnsar at the 
present day and the lihoteas living m the extreme 
north of Garliwal may he the representaUves of 
Yammunas and Hur.as, respectively, of the Epic period. 

Thus we Kce that the present inhabitants of 
Garhwal are the remnants of a variety of the Ar} an 
^ Lck and primitive people, whom 
. examine philologically and phy8iologicall>. They 
niav be divi.lcd into two main classes, pi.., ( a ) the 

“ liashisht” or 8Ui>erior ; but this word most 
on account of its not being properly pronounced by 
ru.S has been corrupted to ‘ Bith” and Hus corrupt¬ 
ed form is used now. Tins 

the people of the three higher castes, (b) Horn 
means a low -caste man, (Sudra;. 

VUn-ing the inheblutnt. ph^tiologtcally « 

,lc»Iot .hll. ren«i. 'ley i„ Sc 

middle and low classo. Sir U. H. It-jsiey in inc 

Census Ueport of India for 1901 has shown that a 
. krge part^f the United Provinces is inhabited 
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bv Aryo-Drftvuliiin people having a mixture of 
Arvan »nil Dravidian blood in their veins. Garh- 
wal most probably is included in it, and we endorse 
Sir Herbert KLilcy'fi statement on the authority of two 
legends of the Unhabharatu as evidence of the ethno- 
logy of the Garhwal people, tliat they are mostly 
Aryo-Dravidian. The legends arc, (o ) the marriage 
of Usha and Aniruddha cited elsewhere ; (h) the 
dialogue which took place between Kahusha and 
Yadliisthira, in which the latter in reply to a ques¬ 
tion put by the former says that there is a great 
intenni.xture of races going on. 

Some people such as Pabilas, and Boms living in 
the lower TOuntrj’, and a great portion of Klmsyas in 
Dasoli, Painkhatida, Badhan and other pargnnas, 
are living examples of the A ryo-Dm vidian race on 
account of their characteristic features. They dis¬ 
tinctly indicate traces of mixed blood. They are 
darker, sturdier and rougher people ; their language 
has not the least elegance ; and their social customs 
show great laxity in every respect. But the higher edass 
of people a|»[>. ar to have been very particular and con¬ 
servative in keeping their blood as pure as possible. 

History points out. that the derivation of the 
word caste primarily originated 
. io the sense of distinction of 

race indicated by the difference of colour. The Aryan 
immigrants from the Nortli were fair, while the prim- 
lUve people of India were black and thus the ethnic 
CMte wems to have lieen established at the close of 
toe Rigvedic period. 

s“ra«time the Aryans who could treasure 
up the hymn* of the Veda in memory and olliciated 
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as priests, came to derclop among tlicm a gradual 
differentiation of two different castes—Bnihmnna and 
Rnjanya. However, during the Kig\*edic period 
Professor Welier says : “ there are no castes ns yet, 

* the people are still one united whole, and bear but 
one unnae thut of \ isas.” Lit. P- oS.) 

But during the P.ralimanical i»eriod caste sys¬ 
tem csinblishcd itself with a full sway and the word 
» caste ” became identical with “ ffoira " which meant 
lineage. Each g-^fra was made up of several families 
(kula) and the members of n family were tho 
individual units. 

There were twenty-fonr Rlshis who were the 
progenitors of gotra^ to which the various classes of 
the upjMjr three castes belong. The Sanscrit equi¬ 
valent for a community is “jo/i.” Each ^ clan or 
j family was guided by its own "joti dharma" or its 

' code of social laws, and each juti had to preserve the 

clan intact from alien influences and to keep the Aryan 
blood a? pure as possible by restricting marriage and 
l^artaking of food to one’s own community. The- 
descendants of different gotras^ however, enjoyed the 
privilege of intermarriage and free soci.al intercourse, 
only of tho community to which they belonged. 

On these principles the Hindus were divid^ into 
four castes, namely, Bmhmana, Kshatriya, \ni8ya, 
' ami Sudm. To each caste was assigned its own 

special sphere of activity by the BTindu Shastras 
and any transgression therefrom constituted sacrilege 
leading to consequent loas of caste. As everywhere 
else in India, the Hindu population of Garhwal also 
consists of these four castes. And other influenesa 
have given rise to numerous lub-castei. 


t 
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niay first of all deal with the HrAhtnanas. An 
immigration of Bmhmanna from Gour, Mulinrastriii 
Dravira, Kanyalcubja, and other countries into Garli- 
wnl t'»ok place cither during or after the Brnhmanical 
age and coatinue<i till the Sonkarito period or even 
after. 

In GarliTval, Brnhmanaa liavc tiro principal 
^ orders, n>., Sairola and Gangari. These divisions 
'7 evidently sprang up from tlic time when Ittija Kanak- 
pal established his capiul'at Chandpur in upper 
Garhvral. The local tradition represents the original 
constitution of the ta'o main groups thus —the 
Brahmanas of village Nouti came with the Raja 
ns purohitcu and cooks to the royal household. Thew 
circumstances rendered them to be honoured with a 
distineiive apiiellatioD of Sairola. The Rrahmanas of 
Gairoti, Thapli and Ratura, which were situated in 
close proximity to the capiul at Cliandpur, and who 
also arc said to have come up a.s courtiers with the Rajs 
subsequently identified themselves with the purohitaa. 
In oourM of time, cither owing to demand of service, 
or matrimonial alliance, the four parent villages add¬ 
ed more Brahmanas into the fold of the Sairola group 
and thus a distinct community, quite separate from 
other Brahmanas, sprang up. Though iiumcricallv 
inferior to the other groups, the influence tlicy 
poss. gaed in the royal hnusehold was very great and 
they monopoliser! many offices in the admini.strative 
branch of the State, especially when the capitil was at 
Chandpur. 

^ There w, however, nothing to shew that the 
Sairola .1 as yet establUhed an cxduhi\'e superiority 
of caste over the Gangari group. Later on about 
1400 A.D. Raja Ajaipal, the founder of the capital at 
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Srinnimr, enjoined his stnnding nrtny, of whatever 
caste ami creed its com^iosition might be, to take- 
fooil only if it had Ijocn j.repared by a Snirola 
bmhmnna and the whole colony of Garhwal Bubinit* 
ted to the royal will. Thia opportunity gave the 
Sairolas a p-mian-nl caste superiority which they 
have uot lost since. 


The attention of this class of Brahmanas, was 
all but engrossed in temporal objects, piTsistence 
in which, time has not tieen able to slacken. The 
Bub-castes of this community have been shown 
on page 85. 

Now we come to the Gangari group of Brahmanas. 
Strictly speaking, Gangari means, “ an inhabitant of 
a low-lying warmer valley” and onginally this ep'thct 
might have been an apt one, for, most of the villages 
of the Sairolas were then situated in the higher locality 
of Chandpur, but at the present day when they are 
scattered all ov-r the district the term seems to be a 
misnomer. This group comprises the hulk of the 
Brahmanas of Garhwal. Some of its dans have, from 
a remote pcrioil, detached from its mam body and 
formed a circle of their own under the style of 
“ Nirola ” which means disjoined. Brahmanas of tn«8 
sub-group arc mostly sprinkled all over Parganah 
Nagpur ; they restrict wedlock and eating to their 
own cluster. A list of the su^caslcs of this sub¬ 
division is apjjonded on page. 87. 

Minglwl with bntli of thi s.* groups are mawe* of 
Tarious clans of Brahmanas from the plain* and other 
hills denomi. ated by the n.nne* of the villages they 
occupicil, for insunce, Naithanu from Naithana, 
Bogbauas from Bughani. Among the Gangans, four 
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eomnMinltlf’S, m,, Ru"hanns, Dobhals, Unials, nTid* 
Dnngwals enjoyed various privileges during the 
regime of the Garhwa! Rajas, when their caiutal was 
at Srinagar. It is said that from the nature and 
importance of their ofliciul functions they occupied 
better social rank. 

The Bughanas, Kiraothis, and the Maikofas have 
• . also been remarkable for their pretensions of the knowl- 
edge of all the branches of Hrahmaiucal lore. The 
. Bralimnnas in Garhwal evince a taste for astrology, 
although at the present day the majority of Urah- 
manas in Garhwal have abandoned the researches of 
religious knowledge, and are mostly inclined towards 
agriculture and service. However, comjiared with 
other parts of India, f^arliwal can still boast 
of a very large number of Sashtris, .lotvshis, 
Tantric, ^lantra and Yantra practitioners. Very few 
Hrahmnnas have been observed to devote a greater 
portion of their time in a laborious routine of 
religious observances. 

Turning one’s thought to bye-gone ages, what a 
picture Garhwal presents to the mind’s eye, tliat at 
one time it ranked as the first seat of Vedic learning. 
From distant countries students have Qockod and 
stooped their heads ta the country for its being a 
seat of Vedic and Philosophical Karning, but to-day 
tliere is scarcely found a Hrahmana or Kshatriva who 
even keeps a C"py of the Vedas or Philasophy in his 
house. The highest form of the literature of a 
Brabmana will be that of Puranas Tantaras and later 
literature. 



I .—List of Sairolas. 


1 

Sulvcnetoi of the 
Sairalai. 

CMte^diTUion of 
the pbiaa. 

1.1 

KauUyal — 

Qanr _ 

*•1 

Ratnri 

99 ••• 

8. 

1 

Khandori 

f» ••• 


Thaplial 

fl ••• 

(. 

Setawal ~ 

•1 ••• 

6. 

t'hamola ... 

« ••• 

7. 

GaiMla ... 

ft 

8. 

Pimri n. 

H 

• 

Nawnl ~. 

Oaar 

10. 

Maithani 

Oaor 

11. 

Oiondi 

Oaar m. 

12. 

SeauJti ... 

Gaor 

13. 

Ilalwal 


14 

Kotyal .. 






Rnuiuca- 


OeriTB thdr wune tTnm K»od 
Tillaf;* la Chuxlpar. 

Dcrira their name fmm IhUra. 

rilUge la ChaailpaT. 

Detira their name fmin Khan- 
(laix Tfliago In Chaadpur. 
TTiey hare been for manf 
Teal* diwanaanJ now laJd 
(oar herwlitar; qaanogcahlpe 
in OarfaaraL 

DeriTS their name from ThapU, 
Tilley in Chandpnr. 

Semilt dJ. 

ChanHtU. do. 

OairoU, d*- 


DeriT* their ntmefrooi ICaithi- 

an. 


II.—List of Gangaris. 


8ab.ea«tee of the 

U angaria proper. 

Caite-dirieioo of 
the plaina. 

Rntaaio. 

Barhaaa .~ 

Ualral ... 

Dob'hal 

Dangwal .» 

Maltbaoi ... 

r 

Ganr | 

Malthn .~ ! 

Kanyakobja... ■ 
Drarira ... I 

1 

S. Kabjn 

Theie are called Chootbokl 
Brahmaiw and they heel 
“mp.ntant podtioo. under 
tba former Ooremment. Ilrey 
cooiideT tbemeelTni t-anewhal 
(Upetior to the other OaaKari 
Brahmana. 

They acted formeriy •• 
to the Dobhal and Khandori 
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II.—List of Gangaris contd. 


«. 


Sob-caftM of th* 
Gangtfii pfofxr. 


Catte^fTUoD o( 
tba plaioi. 


Stkoj-ani 


~ K.Enb> 


7. 

K 

«. 


’ 0 . 

11 . 

H. 


OUldjal 

Cliaadola 

DhoOD'lyal 

Dsbial 

Bartliiral 

Kiiktati 

Ujha 


Gnur 

8ara«wat 

(iior 

MahirMbtni 

0*nr 

Dnrira 


Rxmauu. 


Mr. AtklMM io lllouljrka Qa- 
letteer, Vol. III. taji that 
“tb* Dane ia uU to bo 
derirtil from the grnkt Saks 
r<Oa. Ot ban ooDoect the a aiao 
wbba ooioojr o( aaoetioi who 
lired naar To{>uban or IU>h<> 
k«ab, otbeta again aain tho 
namatoagteatrrareoi bakin 
trad, wh^ blniah Sawert 
werr osal a wutafaip and 
which gave the nameofSakni- 
yanatolhat tAUm aod dakni- 
yaal to tha pMplet.*' 

Oiigin fn>8i Tarai. 

They were alao tormcrlj di- 
waoi to Kajaa. 


Cpezitia ol Enmaao. 


13. 


JoabI 


DeiTlia 


14. 

10 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

50. 

51. 
82. 
S3. 
94. 
96. 
». 
27. 

2>i. 

89. 


Maiogatn 

HwaTi 

Malaat 

Kaptwaa 

KaU 

Bull >la 

BaludJi 

Dhaamnoa 

ratal 

Borakotl 

Badoni 

Dhanlkhanifl 

Khanilwari 

Jcyal 

Bhat* 

Bamtoda 


DnTiia 

Oanr 

Raiaawilk 

Qaor 

Oanr 

Otariia 


Oaor 

f$ 

99 

tt 


Origin from Eatnaon. 
inter marry with tbeO 
and Ktajlaa only. 
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IJL—List of Nirolas. 



SntHCuta of the 

Csrte.<IiTMaa of 

Bnuwu. 


KifdU.. 


tb. plaiiu. 

1. 

Kimotlii 

... 

Qaut ... 


3. 

Xoikou 

... 

Dnrin ... 


a. 

Binjual 


C.ii/.kabja 


*. 

SSlwU 


Koimotuk. .M 


6. 

Kuiiljkl 


EkarikabJ. ... 


e. 

Som wal 

... 

(Uor 


1 

DonnwAi* 


m 

All with ttk 

othrf aod aefir. thrit 

8. 

SagleU 


Jothi* of Koomoo ... 



fjtuAo nAmM ffOB tbA 

9. 

Mad^.1 


Qour 

rilUfo Um; ooeopy 
•)me of them oui pw* 

10 

KUuU 


II 

Uke fiua OM tanI th« 
(uoj pwpiwd bj 407 

11. 

Thalwol 

... 

« ••• 

amooft^ IhtsL 

12. 

ThUul 

... 

Drarfm 



DhamkirU 


OOBT 


1«. 

JunUgl 

• •• 



16. 

BaDUawU 


M ... 


10. 

OuMn 

••• 

|l 


17. 

Kmmlftri 




18. 

BuouU 

•« 



10. 

SanK«<U 

••• 



so. 

PuiohiU 


yuaswkt — 


81. 

Pb«Uta 

- 

SUMW.t ... 


mo 

Potdi 

... 

0.or ••• 


S3 

14 

Dralktii 

UiMca 

... 

M. 

K. Kobj* 

Gav *** 

Ih«r nirf »» toter mur/ 
ia the pUlo* hot now 
lh«7 iDternnwry with 
liuolea. 


% 

f 
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We may now sketch briefly the Kshatriyas, the 
warrior caste. Modem historians point out tliat 
these people have been mergetl into the literary and 
mercantile classes of people from the period the Slaurya 
dynasty had been in power in India and that only 
the Uajput branch of it remains pure. To know 
these Rajputs, we cite an extract from Mr. Dutt's 
Ancient Civilization in India.” “ That the Rajputs 
were scarrely reckoned among the .\ryan Ilindus be¬ 
fore the eighth century A. D., we find no mention of 
their names in the literature of the country, or in tlie 
records of^ the foreign travellers, and no trace of 
their previous culture. Conjectures have been made 
as to their origin. Doctor H. H. Wilson has held 
that they were the descendants of the Sakas an<l 
other invaders who swarmed into India for centuries 
before the time of \ ikramaditya and that they were 
defeated by that king ; but ncvertlieless they sprea»l 
and settled down in India, especially in eastern 
and western India. Dark hints are thrown out in 
the Puranas to indicate that the Rajputs were new¬ 
comers, thus the primitive Parihara, Pramara, Cha- 
lukya, and Chouhan races are fabled to have sprung 
from four warriors conjured into existence by the 
Sage VasLsta from a sacrificial fire he had kindled 
on Mount Abu and thirty six Rajput tril)es are said 
to have been derived from these four primitive races.” 
huch 18 the history of the Rajputs who form the bulk 
oftheKshatriyapopuIationin Garhwal. The Ksliatriya 
caste in this country is like a huge banyan tree 
Batching its wide-spreading branches over hundreds 
of castes and sub-castes and covering with its in¬ 
numerable leaves the high as wcU as low classes of 
Rajputs. 
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Garliwal is situated in an out of the way corner 
of the Indian continent, in a locality not much 
suited to the production of plenty of food-stuffs, which 
forms one of the most imp irtant factors in the liistory 
of tlie human race ; for scarcity of food is the chief 
mouve of the migration of peoples to a fertile 
locality ; but notwithstanding of such a drawback, 
it has l>een a centre of gravity, attracting towards it 
iH*oples of all crcc<l and caste belonging to a wider 
area of Indian population. At a glance into the sub¬ 
castes of Urahmanas, the reader will see that tliey repr^ 
sent all parts of India and the same is the case with 
the Kshatriyas. The Hindu community from time 
to time had undergone a peculir intermixture of 
different castes, identically differing much from 
any other tribe or race of antiquity ; each ingre¬ 
dient naturally exalts its superiority over others and 
these fictions seem to have contributed largely to 
the development of an infinity of local castes. More¬ 
over, from the beginning of the Christian Kra and 
until about 1400 A. D., Garhwal seems to have been 
Biditup into a large number of small sub-di^^dons ; nu¬ 
merous groups of a few villages had pettv chiefs of their 
own, who owed allegiance to Putti chie^ and the 
were subject to Purganah chiefs or Thakur. Itac.n 
holder of such an agency styled himself after the name 
of hU village or holding, and thus with the change of 
time their caste also changed and others followed their 
example. Even after the establishment of the Kanalc- 
pal dynasty in Garhwal, this process of ^v>sion of 
castes continued unabated. Tnc Uaj-officin s, 
same time tried to the best of their abili^ 

a caste. Bhandari.* ^egi, f Chowdri tj md 

^t)t«war£ tpefijuiiilfc fMiuol eoolie*. 


job into a caste. 
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Kamin are notable examples of the formation of a 
raste m the manner descnijed alcove. The Kanakt^al 
dyi^ty on the other hand follo^red a quite conciliatory 
policy not to mterffre with such matters, its chief 
mm being to consohdate the kingdom by divestin- 
pcttj ciuefs of theu* powers. ** 

of, the country was mostly populated by a tribe called 
Khasyas. An old legend also relates “ Kedare Khas 
m^us Garhwalis a country of Khas- 
5 as. The Katyuns were their ruling family and to 
know them the reader is referred to Mr.^Oaklcy^ 
Holy Himalaya”. « Katyuris were for mmiv 

centuries, rulers of Garhwal. Their earlier capital he 
toys, was at Joshiinuth.” Most of the petty cldefs pro 
bably l,elo«ged to this tribe. The title ofitawat signifi,^ 
an official or surdar. Some of them claim their oripin 
from katyun family. From the list on pages gTSi 

cas of r t^^dominfnt 

Stry s^m ho?i "'“^ °'-er the 

wuntry, still holding villages as hU^ednri and some 

f them forming matrimonial alliances with tlie 
* j correct word being “ Bashist ” i ^ 

5°tfe p'®T”‘"i.?"^‘'*‘»""otbetrfce<l, except Umt 

of tl.e Panhar Bisd, who claim to have imm^Wrl] 
from Kumaun. There are Bists in State GaSt f 

tVRaCr<.mm!ii“t/^^^^^ 
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Dcccan and the latter Chouhans of Delhi. Roth clans, 
even at the present day, are held high in the standard 
of social standing. The Kunwars of Chandpur, the 
Jhinkwans and the Rowtelas of Nagpur and State 
Garhwal have now become standing castes ; althoogli 
these epithets merely denote that they were nothing 
else than some relations of the royal families. 
It cannot be said for certain, whether they were 
detached from Katyuri dynasty or have some other 
source of their origin. The Malnas, Mushnis, Jagyes 
and the Meors style themselves as “ Negi ” and all 
trace their origin to Naga Vnnsh. The Early Aryans 
w'cre in no sense serpent worshippers. But we have 
elsewhere stated that tliere was a primitive race in 
India called Nagas who once found access to the 
Himalayas, though that tril>e is now extinct. There 
are, however, other tribes called the Nagas in Naga 
Hills in Assam, who exhibit the tj^pical features of 
the aborigines and who it is said do not patronise 
serpent worship. But the Garhwal Nag Vanshis are 
said to do so. “ Professor M. Wilson describes that 
the Nagas sprang from Kadru, wife of Kasyapa, and 
some of the females among them (Nag Kanyas) arc 
even said to have married human heroes ; in this way, 
Ulupi became the wife of Arjuna, and curiously 
enough, a tribe of the Riyputs, still now existing, 
claims descent from the Nagas.” It then shows that 
these Nag Vanshis have grown out of the Rajput 
stock and their features and complexion also indicate 
them to be of Aryan origin. 

There is another clan of the Rajputs found in 
Dasoli Garhwal who call themselves Chandra V’aushi 
and ascribe their immigration from Doti. Mr. Oakley 
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tellii us that Raja Som Chand (Chandra vans) came 
up to Rumaun from Jhusi, near Allahabad, and 
settled in Champawat, which was a State subordinate 
to Doti. The Farswans possibly might have lieen 
courtiers to Som Chand, but for some reason or other 
got detached from him and made their residence iu 
Garhwal. 

Now we revert to the Khasyas, who have been 
prominent ^ures in the scenes of the caste drama of 
Garhwal. The census records of 1878 A. D. shew 
58,000, of Khasyas in this district, this reference 
contributes notlung their establislung a link witli the 
Ksuatriyas. But witliin the short period of 38 years, 
passed since then, th^ have elevated themselves to 
the par of the other Rajputs by firm bearing towards 
their nrogress. At the present day one shrinks 
to ^address any member of their community by 
their former epithet, and they now pass for Rajputs. 
The origin and the history of the Khasya-s is ns 
obscure and interesting as that of the re^ Rajputs. 
The g^t lagislator Manu says tliat the Khasyas 
were Kshatriyas before, but they gradually sunk 
to the level of the Sudras, tlirough their omission 
of performing several rites and for not con.<?ult- 
ing the Hrahmanas. The Mahabharata Aditmrva 
section 227, on the other liond describes their origin 
as follows ;— ^ 

Once upon a time Viswamitra repaired to the 
hermitage of Vasista Muni, who had a “cow of 
plenty” (Kamdhenu) and the Rishi used to get instant¬ 
ly whatever he wished to have, on his asking tlie same 
of her. Vi8>*amitra, his courtiers and troops were 
exceedingly gratified with the various delidous foods 
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they were served with and which were received from 
the said cow. 

Viswamitra addressed Yasista Muni thus :—“ 0 
Great Muni, you take my Kingdom, and enjciy the 
same after giving me your Nandini” which was the 
name of the cow. Vasi^ta rt-pUed that the cow was 
reserved for the go<is^ g^iestn, jutrls and yngnns and 
so he could not give her unto him. Viswamitra got 
the cow loose, and made her run about hy striking 
her with a lash and was about to t^<ke licr away, 
wher\ she began to shower red hot pieces of charcoal 
from her tail, creatingthe Pahlavasfrom her tail, the 
Draviras ami Sakas from Iter udder. The Kanchis, 
were born from her dung, the Ssharas, the Ihirandras^ 
Kiratns, Yavanas, Singalas, Barbaras, Khasus«Chinas 
and ^llcchchas sprang up from her sides/ Those 
MIcchchas drove away Viswamitra and his troops. 
This amazing affair of spiritual power is said to have 
later on made Viswamitra abandon his Haj and be¬ 
take himself to the forest to become a I’roliina KIshL 

In another place in the same Epic we find a 
different legend of the origin of ihe MIcchchas, 
w’hich seems to be rather rational, tfz., tlrit from 
Yadu were liorn the Yadnvas, from Tirvnsu the 
Yavanas, W’hile the sons of Drihj'u were the Bhojas, 
and those of Anu were the MIcchchas. However tliat 
lie, most of the Hindu conjectures have started from 
solid bases, bat the Mlechcha legend «loc8 not Uar 
much weight owing to tlie different statements made 
in the same Epic. Here wo may observe that no 
other tribe in the history of Garhwnl is more worthy 
of investigation than the Khnsy^s. M hen and whence 
did they couio to Garhwal UunulaNa ? To know 



tins "we again refer to Mr. Oakley’a “Holy Himalaya” 
•who describes them thus:— 

“The Khasyas of Kamaun can be identified with 
the Khasss, a warlike tril>e of Aryan or Scythian 
bloo<I, who seem to have been at one time widely 
spread l>pyond the region of North-Western India 
ami to have become broken up by invasions and 
conquests during the last two thousand years, so 
that, some of their descendants are now Musnlmans 
in the far North-West, while others have become 
Buddhists in Nepal or Assam, and the Khasyas of 
Kutnaun have forgotten tl>eir origin and adapted 
themselves to their Hindu nciglibours and settlers, 
and they are now an ordinary Indian community, 
sutficieptly orthodox for being recognised unmis¬ 
takably as Hindus. It is interesting to know that 
the ruling chiefs in Kumaun for several generations 
were calletl the Katyuris, and the people Khasas, 
while in the far-oflf Kabul 'for a long period the 
name of Katura or Kator wtis given to the reigning 
family, ruling over an Indian race named Kho or 
Khosa. They are still the oldest inhabitants of 
Chitral ami other districts such as Kashgar, Kash¬ 
mir, Hindu Kush and the origin of Khasas is referred 
to the same source.” 

The Khasyas of Kumaun and Garhwal have 
now nearly ascended to the topmost rung of the 
ladder of the Kshatriyas after two thousand years 
or more, by a very slow but steady progress. 1 n 
this hard struggle they Imve bc*-n guided by favour¬ 
able chances offered t'» them by the Hritish llnj and 
western education. The majority of these people 
now have obtaincil the pri\’ilege of wearing the 
sacrctl throml from iJie Brahmanas who bad expellctl 
them from the pale of the Kshatriyas. 
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It is a hopeful sign of the age, and an indiration 
of the fact, that the Garhwalis have been stirred up by 
the western education and civilisation. Times change, 
and with the flights of time human nature begins to 
change also. At the present day hundreds of sub¬ 
divisions of caste have been swelled up by the in¬ 
clusion of the Khasyas, some of whose castes have 
been shown on page 100. 
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List of the principal Lt^puts. 


Principal catUa 

Caite Diriiion 
of the plaioa. 

RlMABXa. 

1. Bartwal 

Panwar or Pra- 
mara. 

Said to h'Te come from 
Dharanagar along with 
R>ja Kaoakpal. 

2. Aiwal 

Cbohan 

Joined Raja Kaoakpal 
frtiiu Delhi. 

3. Jhiokwan 

Cb’jban 

Emigrated from Oojain 

4. Kooownr 

Panwar 

Claim to be deacended from 
a petty chief who ruled 
oTer somn porta of Gnih- 
wral before the arrival of 
EUja Kanakpal. 

5< Bootola Raot 

Tuar 

Came from Delhi. 

1 

Pbinvan 

i 

1 Chandra Vanihi 

Claim to be deacendol 
from a raja and emiarat- 
od firat to Doti Nepal 
and iheuoe to Qarbwal. 

7. KandariGiuain 

! Panwar 

Came from Delhi; claim to 
be dcM^ended from Raja 
Janmejaya. 

2 Rowtcla 

Panwar 

Some trace their origin 
from Dbaranaaar while 
othera from Kumaun. 

9. Rnwthao ... 

, Tuar ... 

• •• 

10- baogtri Raot 

1 


11- Ringwara Raot 

1 

I 

Kmigrated from Kumann 
and claim to be the de«. 
eendanta of the Kotywri 
rajaa of Knmoun. 
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List of the principal Rajputs. — contd. 


Pru)oip*l CMtM 

Cas*e Dimion 
of ibe plaiua. 

RiKaaxs. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Qorlk R*ot ... 
SilaU Raot ~. 
Uakrola ilaot 

Panwar 

Cboban 

Enigrated trom Miun- 
puru 

15. 

Kala Bbandari 

Panwar 

Claim to bo Panware of 
IMht and to bare eroi- 
graied firat to Kali 
Kamaua and Ibencc to 
Oarhwal where they act¬ 
ed aa treaaareia to the 




nju. 

16. 

Sajwaa ... 

Sarya Vantbi 

Emigrated from Jallaa* 
dbar. 

17. 

Chamola Buht 

Panwar 

Came from Oojain. 

18. 

Padjrar Bisht 

Parihar ... 

Emigrated to Oarhwal 
from Kumaan. 

19. 

20. 
tl. 

Idwal Biaht... 
Kapola Buht 
Cboban 

Parihax 

Tuar — 

Cboban 

Emigrated from Biaiapuri. 

22. 

Ueor Negi ... 

Nag Vanehl... 

Claim to hare come from 
Mewar. 

23. 

Jage Negi ... 

Mag Vanibi... 

Claim to hate come from 
Kaabmir. 

24. 

Maorval 


Claim to bo deaooaded 
from the Katyuri dy- 
naaty of Kiunann. 
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List of principal Rc^puts. —contd. 


Principtl catitt 

Caste Division 
of the plains. 

Rntaast. 

25. Musni Negi ... 

Nag Vanthi... 

Came from the Punjab. 

26. Utlnu Negi .. 

Nag Vanabl... 

Came from Jammu. 

S7. Eboooti Negi 

Surja Vanabi 

Said to bare emigrated 
from Nagarkot in tho 
Punjab. The}^ cbiim to 
bare had poaaesaiun of ^ 
part of tbo district in 
ancient timss and benoa 
the epilbet Khoonti t.e. 
J part is given to them. 

28. Paowar 

Panwar 

Claim to have come from 
Decean and some from 
the Punjabi 

29. Sipahee Nogi ... 

Snrya Vanabi 

30. Sontfal „ ... 

Tuar 

Emigrated from Delhi. 

SI. Khati Gutain ... 

Toar 

Came from Agra* 

32. Ghardura 

Pan war ... 

Said to have come from 
Delhi. 

33. Bhoolnn! Biaht 

Do 

Came from Comaun. 

34 Ima Negi 

Tuar 

35. Pnndir „ .... 

36. Rana of Bbilang 

Snrya Vanabi 


37. Kannoi Bitbt * 

Tuar 

From the Punjab. 

38. Mabta 

Toar 

From Saharanpur. 


t Mott prtUtbljr Uic ogmct won! M Ktcijoii, 
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List of principal JRajputs. —contd. 


Principal caaUi 


Caate Diviiion 
of iht plaina. 


S9. Mijan ••• Tnar 


40. Dangwal Raot 

4 1. Toolaara 

42. KharkuU N<gi 

43. ChintoU Rajput 


44. Kathait 

45. Kbatri 


46. Pyal Tbaknr, 

47. Tarbyal Thakor 

48. Mowdarba Raot 

49. Chand 


Sorya Vanabi') 
Cbauhan ... i 


Nog Vanabi 

Raghu Vanabi 

Panwar 


RsMoax. 


Emigrated from Snket 
in tba Punjab. 

Claim to bar* dcoccoded 
from the Kaiijuri dy- 
naatyof Kumaun. 

Emigrated from Cban- 
tetagerh Rumann. 

Recent aettler*. aa'd to 
hare come from tbePan- 
jab. 

Said to hare come irom 
DelhL 

Said to bare come from 
Delhi. 

Claim to bare dcacemleo 
from rijaa of Rumaun. 


Thera are many other castes of such as 

.a^riUot, ManS-ari Root, and Bsglana Negt, etc., 


Narwani 
too numeroiu to mention 
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The inferior class consists of the Khus Rajputs 
and are known by the following names, viz. : — 


1. Kanvori. 

2U. Matker. 

2. Kooroal. 

SO. Myal. 

8. Sankrva- 

81. SiWal. 

4. Ristwal. 

32. Maljal. 

5. Owarhi. 

33. Karanjri. 

8. Cliamkolya. 

34. Soauai. 

7. Bidwal- 

35. Danoo. 

8. Maluoni. 

36. Patwai. 

9. DiffOla. 

37. Ka^arwal. 

10. Koonito. 

33. Ratnola. 

11. RowlyaJ. 

89. Danas or Danaras, 

l2. Khotwal. 

40. Jrtba. 

13. Bhilini;«al. 

41. SikiTal. 

14. Raikwul. 

42. Kaiiasi. 

15. Riwalto. 

43. Dhamwan. 

16. RarKi. 

44. Sarai. 

17. Sarkt. 

45. Kola. 

18. Dhckwan. 

46. Sil Bhandari. 

19. Chakar. 

47. Khnndwari. 

80. Ba;;<livaa. 

43. iluirwa). 

21. Laukwan. 

49. Jaintwal. 

28. Bora. 

23. .SeU. 

50. Sarjal. 

24. Naik. 

Etc., etc., and sereral 

2.5. Dogra. 

others too nnmerous to 

26. Airwal. 

27. Jaintwal. 

28. Kaoiili. 

menlioa ia detail. 


The Tmriooi Ublca of eutas d«»atibed kbora ban boas TO llaet atl 
from eaquirr ud thaix aecuaoj eaaaot ba roacbad. ««««« 
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The professional castes of Garbwal also come 
Into two divisions, rtr., Bith and the former 
Consisting o£ Panda, Goldsmith, Barber, Kumhar 
and Kalal. 


The Pandas have two groups, i.«., Devapra- 
yagiand Kedari; the former is not completely differ¬ 
entiated into a distinct caste but is an integral por¬ 
tion of Gangari Brahinanas willi this much uifferenM 
that betakes a Gangari woman but does not givehia 
girl to him. With regard to serving ‘‘Kachi rasoi 
he observes strict distinction from Garhwali Brahma- 
nas. The latter forms a distinct CTOup, with a railing 
of Brailinana, and has originated from Ae United 
Provinces, and has restricted wedlock to thepreoncta 
of his own circle. 

Goldsmith of Garhwal has a distinct dfsignsHon, 
but by his social position, local usage, scriptural 
trines and intermarriage he forms an integral portion 
of the Ksliatriyas. Some of the clans of thu commu¬ 
nity have n<.t ever had an interposiUon of any sort 
between the high caste of Ksbatnyas and themaclvca 
except that of profession. 

Bard, Barber, Kumhar and Kalal hold a distinct 
caste. Bunls (or, Roe) wear the sacred 
they intermarry with their own caste or '»‘‘^a|- 
putiand Brahinanas of low scale. It w 
that these four castes fall within the range of the 

Vaishyas. 

The following professional caates belong to the 
Dom group :— 

1. Lobar ... Blacksmith. 

2. Minry - Carpenter or mason. 
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3. Eoli 

4. Agri 

6. Badai or Teli 

6. Ouji or Darzi 

7. Tarata 

8. Ruria 

9. Cliunera 

10. Dhunia 

11. Dhunar 

12 . Chamar 

13. Dhaki 

14. Hurkya 

15. Badi 


... TTeaver. 

... Oar digger. 

... Oil-man. 

... Musician and tailor. 

... Brazier. 

... Basket maker. 

... Wooden pot-maker. 

... Gold sHnd-washer. 

... Rnpe badge-maker. 

... Shoe-m»kcr. 

All of them make their 
females dunce and 
sing. 



These aborigines seem to have bet n allotted with 
their respective professions from ihe piTiod the pro¬ 
fessional Cdstes came to be existed in Garhwnl and 
•hey have been faithfully occupying the socid 
position assigned to them for generations, and coma 
tinder the beading of sudras. 


5. We shall proceed now to consider the men¬ 
dicants, and they are as tollows :— 


I. Brahmachari .—The people of this group 
shave their head and face, wear Brahmaniail thread, 
and preserve a tuft of hair. They believe in Uie 
Vedas and Puranas and offer their body to the lire 
after death. Very few of this sect are found in 
Garhwal. 


2. Sanyasin .—This class of yogis principally owe 
their origin to Swami Sankaracharya and Dattatreya. 
There are ten sects of them, and hence they are known 
as the Dasnnmas. A number of them have settled in 
various villages in Garhwal and are votaries of 
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Saivism. Most of them are family-men and posses* 
landed property. It is a custom with these i)CopIe 
not to wear the sacred thread, nor to keep tl»e tuft 
of hair. They, however, put on rosaries made of the 
seeds of the rindrax tree. They dress themselves in 
reddish yellow clothes and most of tlicm besmew 
tlieir whole l>ody with ashes. They bury their 
corpses and erect Samadhis * over them. The easy 
ftn<l mendicant life they live, has set a bid example 
to Garhwal females, hundreds of whom have betaken 
themselves to the creed of the sanyasins. 

A sanvasi named Kali Kamlitccda Baba whose 
disciples reside at Hrishikosh lias made Dharamsalw 
aloiw the pilgrim road for the comfort of the pil¬ 
grims and has opened Sadabarts at various chatbes J 
for the Sadhus of any sect. The commodious Dha- 
ramsala at Srinagar we owe to him. 

3 . Next to them come the Ja^s (Nalhx)- 
Gorakhnath was the founder of this sect. They have 
twelve di\nsions, some of them P>er« 

wear ear-rings of glass or wood (Mudra or 
Their religion enjoins celibacy, though most of them 
in Garhwal enjoy married life and culu\-ate land. 
This sect also worsliijis Si\'a. ^\ hen any one dies, 
they bury him like a SauyasL . . , • 

4. We find the Vaifhnavas ( Bmroffit) also in 
this country. They belong to the Uamanuja sec^ 
wear the sacred thread and have tufts of lia>r. y 
obirve the funeral rites and obsequies and other 
Sous rites of Hindus. They throw tlie.r iW 
body into fire. They Ijelieve in ^ ishnu, Kama ^ J}-”* 

shn^ wit h their otli er i ncarnations an d have no faith m 

tTomU tFOjrimtUfe*. 


f 
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other gods and godile!>8ea. Their distingaisliirtg 
murks arc to wear a neck-lace of ba>>il roand tli« ir 
neck and they mako »ich chalk three marks like 
tristd on their fort.-heads. 

Some of them are residing at l^nndaprayan’and 
are very wealthy. In the pilgrimage season they shift 
to Badri ^ath, and establish' Sadabaratas from 
Aandaprayag to Batlri-Xarayan for the Vaishnava 
Sadhns, ana provide them with accommodation and 
food. Most of the Vaisbnavaa are well versed in 
tlie Shashtras. 


I doubt if there are anvreal Sadhus among those 
dwelling in Garhwal, who rfevote their lives to spiri¬ 
tual culture in a manner as the Yogis ought to do. 

The above description of castes inGurhwal leads 
us to the fallowing conclusions :— 


^ (a) Caste primarily originated on Ethnic prin- 

npa s, there being then only these two races, i.e.% 
Aryans and the Aborigines. 


(fi) Aryans subsequently were divided into three 
professional su^castes, based on mental andphysical 
ectivities and in the words ofVasista forgiveness, 
prowess, and manual labour respectively and to 
each caste a watertight role of distinctive duties was 
•Hotted. Non-Aryans were classed as Sudras, 


(c) Later on, in the time of Manu, more caates 
•prang up amongst Hindus, by the intermixture of 
ryan sub-castes and the Sudras among themselves 
•nd various smaller castes of a somewhat functional 
Character were formed. 
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(d) Some of the Menu Samhitn's composite 
castes are found in Garhwal, such as Kbasa, 

Barber, Kumhar and Kalal. The last mentioned 
three are found among the loirest peoples of the 
three Aryan sub-divisions and most probably they 
belong to the category of the Vaisyaa. 

While the Katyuris were the rulers of North- 
Eastern (jnrhwal in the commencement of the Christ¬ 
ian era, the Kdiasa* of Garhwal formed a strong 
social group of their own, and hail b^n standing 
third, like Vaisyas, in the scale of social position. 
Bv a variety of influences, such as affluence and 
inter-marriage some of them came to 
higher caste Hajputs. The masses of the tribe too 
after the lapse of several generations have thus suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a position amongst the Kajputs. 
Bards, though adhering to their hereditary 

function, are suspending like “ 

position between Brahmana and Lshatriya and aspire 
to secure a place in either of the two classes. 

(e) Of the other composite ca.stas of Manu* 

smirti some are recognisablo a^ng “ Dorns who 
are remnants of the primitive tnbe h»ve Ue 

faithfully discharging their 

mur. They have all been lamped together in * 
serv-ile class of Sudra. They are a very cIms 

of people. In Garhwal they are treated with due 

sympathy and even generosity. 

( f) There are very few higher ^te Hindus 
inGarhual who have 

original funcUonal ^e^ber^ 

and it is by no means exceptional to 6n 

of one and the same casta engaged m the most 
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divergent oecnpntioni. “ Nothing is more common, 
for instance,” says Mr. P. N. Bose, in hU book on 
Hindu Civilisation, ‘^an to find Brabmanas, who are 
supposed to constitute the priestly caste, serving as 
cooks, guards, etc., to lower caste ^ople. By far the 
majority of the “priests” are unquestionably cultiva¬ 
tors, and various kinds of servants; and it is only a 
small fraction of them that perform the “ priestly" 
function." Similarly if we weigh modem Kshatriyas 
in the scriptural balance we find only a few in Garhwal 
who lay claim to being a Kshatriya by descent and 
profession. The majority of them are cultivators, 
who also adopt various occupations to supplement 
their income derived from agriculture. We imagine 
that this relaxation in the rules of occupation by 
tbe Brahmanas themselves who framed them has set 
an example, and it is but natural for the mass of the 
people to follow it, as Krishna said in “ Gita" that 
people follow their leaders. In Garhwal people of 
each caste and tribe are endeavouring to promote 
their social status and prosperity by adopting lucra¬ 
tive professions, aud it seems to be a healthy sign 
of the age. 

The history of the local oastes, we have sketched 
above, shows that the caste-lifting process appears 
to have been steadily going on in Gathwal from 
a remote period. Influence, prosperity, and service 
to Government seem to have been the foundations 
upon which the numerous castes from time to 
time sprung from lower sub-divisions of the Hindu 
castes. As a matter of fact, everywhere, the position 
of a person in the ladder of society varies to a very 
large extent in accordance with his material pros¬ 
perity, culture and matrimonial alliance. By care¬ 
fully examining the conditions of tbe various castes, 
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ire find that the people of Garhwal do not form an 
exception to this rule, inasmuch as the rigidity of 
social customs and conventions laid down by the 
Sashtras, arc gradually becoming less and less binding 
on them. On the whole the (rtrhwalis have been 
enjoying the influence of a progressive society of their 
own, which does not impose severe restrictions to 
retard their own advancement. In fact, it is British 
rule, which has mostly taught the peoples to shake off 
absurd superstitions thus helping them to proceed step 
by step towards the progress of an enlightened life. 

To understand the religion of the Garh walls, it is 
necessary for us to describe briefly, 
^ the various phases which the Aryan 

religion has passed through, from the remotest 
perio<ls of the Aryan advent up to the time of the 
decline of Buddhism. We shall then be in a position 
to form our opinion with fairness as to the cult 
in which the religion of the modem Garhwali falls. 
Modern writers nave divided Hinduism into three 
principal sections :-Vediam, Brahmanism and modern 
Hinduism. We shall, however, for our own expe* 
dience, consider Buddhism as well along with them. 

The Ar}'an3 of this period seem to have been 
gifted with great mental powers 
* and with spiritual intuition. They 

were, as we have already described in the beginning 
of this work, worshippers of the visible manifesta¬ 
tions of Nature. Imlra, Agni, Snrya, Varuna, the 
Maruts, and the Aswinis were their elemental gods. 
They laboured under the belief that the propitia¬ 
tion of their gods would enable them to achieve 
whatsoever they needed. The form of the worship 
was also very simple, the chief ingredients of their 
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offerings being of rice, ghee, honey and $<ma ]uim. 
Each and every individual was his own priest in his 
own dwelling. The saints and the sages of this 
period were believed to have attained the fullest 
realisation of the true spirit of the Vedic religion by 
faith and insight of faith only. 

Some centuries later, the simple Vedic religion 
began to deteriorate, and the^ele- 
Srs hn uTi l i m . mental gods were made to be sub¬ 
ordinate to Brahma. Men were spedaUy appointed 
for the performance of religious duties. The func¬ 
tions gracluallj’ grew in importance with the streng¬ 
thening of religious traditions, and the office came 
to be hereditary. In course of time laborious rituals 
and costly sacrifices were admixtured with worship. 
The lay people were sedulously persuaded by the 
Brahinanas to gain their desired objects by having ex- 

? !n 9 ive ceremonials performed through their agency. 

he efficacy of lacrifices was glorified to every possible 
extent and the mass were led to believe that it was 
only by such means that they could obtain a son, 
superhuman power, and even the ascension to heaven. 
Nay, they went so far as to assert that the entire 
weal of human beings depended upon sacrificial rituals. 
“ This laid a crashing incubus upon the whole Hindu 
life ” so says Mr. Burnett. 

On the other hand, men of high thoughts and 
culture began to cast aside such erroneous ideas of the 
Brahmanas, and they doubted the efficacy of sacrifices 
and other rites. They turned their thoughts to many 
an abstruse question of mystical religious speculations. 
The couclusioD which the various philosophers 
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came to, wus that by knowing Him alone rann 
could be saved from death over again. The Vedant- 
ists teach, that the soul is divine and is only con¬ 
fined within a material frame. It is only tlie attain¬ 
ment of perfection which emiblcs him to break open 
, the conTinement and to achieve {Jftdcii) (freedom 

from death and misery). This bon lage can only 
cease through the mercy of God, and as this mercy 
is shown oi^ to the pure, purity is the condition of 
• His mercy. The revelation of His Mercy is raauirested 

only to the pure and stainless. Such i.s the philoso¬ 
phical creed of a vedandst. The Indian |>ea8antry, 
however, had neither the understanding nor the inte¬ 
llect to appreciate the value of tins phuo-ophical cult. 
They therefore adhered to the rituallsuc Brahmanic 
f. religion, of which, however, they were getting tired. 
They were held tightly bound by the fetters of caste, 
which deprived them of tlie facilities for securing a 
higher life in society. From the shackles of caste and 
costly inefficacious sacrifices, people were now longing 
to be released. 

Just at this critical juncture, a son was bom to 
Suddhodan the Sakhya King of Kapilavastu in Maga- 
dha, in 557 B. C. The cliild was named Siddhartha 
' Gautama (the latter being the family name). Siddhar¬ 

tha Gautama renounced his kingdom, wealth, parents, 
wife and son at the age of 28 years and b^me a 
mendicant with the object of stodying philosophy 
and attaining everlasting bliss. The Brahmana <furus 
taught him that penance was the only way to achieve 
salvation. Gautama faithfully followed their precepts, 
and went to a forest named UruvUva in Gaya, 
where five other ascetics were practising austere 
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■elf•discipline. He admired their earnestness and 
joined their company. Sakhya Muni Grantama began 
to live a rigorous ascetic life and continued it 
for six years, suppressing nature with a view to 
crossing “tlie ocean of birth and death, and to arrive 
at the shore of salvation.” But during this tiresome 

J eriod, he failed to find the true wisdom, and Ixjing 
issatisfied and disheartened he gave up the path (» 
life he hod been pursuing. He sat under the shade 
of a Bodhi tree on the banks of the Falgu and start* 
ed on his quest again. After a few years’ deep medi¬ 
tation he found dharma to be the great truth, sacred 
law and religion. This alone could be said to redeem 
human being from error, sin and sorrow. Ignorance, 
he thought, was at the root of all evils. In this way 
Gautama attained Buddhabood (the Enlightenment) 
and Nirvana (the extinction of self). 

Gautama Buddha’s system of religion, was com¬ 
prised under four headings:— “ Sorrow : the cause of 
sorrow ; the removal of sorrow: and the way 
leading to the removal of sorrow”. His teaching 
promulgate that all existence is full of sorrow ; this 
sorrow is caused by the craving of the individnal 
for existence, which leads from birth to rebirth ; 
it can only be removed by the removal of its cause ; 
this removal may bo effected by following the 
eight-fold path, (a) right understanding; (A) 
right resolve; (c) rigM speech right action; 
(e) right living; (/) right effort; (^)right mindful¬ 
ness ; and (A) right meditation. 

It will be seen, then, that the ' eight-fold path ’ 
of Buddhism is, essentially identical with the ” three 
Jewels'* of the Jains, and that both of them differ 


^rom the Upanishads chicflj in snbstitudDg a practi'* 
cal role of life for an abstract “right knoidedge,” aa 
the means whereby “freedom” may be secured.” 
{Rajtson's Ancient India). 

The other points in which Sakhya Mnni differed 
from Hinduism were :—that he disregarded caste dis- 
tinedoDS, be disbelieved in the ef&cacy of rituals, and 
that he taught the uselessness of sacrificial ceremonica 
and even of austerldes for the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge. He ignored the Almighty, as Kapila did. 
He preached in Pali, the then lanOTagc of the people* 
Gautama was an ideal man, his doctrine of charity, 
equality, and fraternity was irresisdbly attractive 
and people could not resist following him. Such was 
the religion which the Kshatrya Rishi vouchsafed to 
the people of India in the sixth century B. C. 

Now it will be necessary to trace out, whether^ 
Garhwal came under the pale of this religion. For 
a century or two Buddhism was confined to Maj^dha, 
Rajgriha, and Kosala and even in those places it was 
the religion only of a limited few. 

Asoka was the greatest patron of Buddhism, and 
as such, he has often been compared to ^nstantinc 
the Great, the royal patron of early Christianity. 

Asoka’s sovereijjn sway extended over the 
length and breadth of the continent of India. Garb- 
wal which is situated in the central Himalyan repons 
must have been under Asoka’s reign. The edict placed 
above the junction of the Tons and the Jamuna 
proves that this country formed part of his empu-e. 

“Rhys David’s Buddhist India”, also shows, that 
Asoka sent five missionaries to the Himalayas to 
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propagate Buddhism there. As Nopal, Kumaun and 
Garhwal were the only countries in the Himalayas, 
which were close to hia capital Pataliputra, we think 
that these were the countries mentioned as the 
Himalayas. It is therefore, apparent that the seed 
,of Buddhism was sown in Garhwal by Asoka. On 
the other hand the Hindu Scriptures afford us infor¬ 
mation, that at that period, Garhwal was a sent of 
Brahmanical learning. Buddhism therefore though 

S ropagated by the missionaries of Asoka continued 
ormant until the time of Kanishkn at about tlie first 
century A. D. This king was a zealous Buddhist 
and his empire extended from Kabul to Agra, 
tliroughout Northern India. Ho caused Buddhism 
to spread all over his empire. Moreover Buddhism 
at this period deviated considerably from its original 
form, and assumed different aspect in different 
localities. At this jHiriod when Buddhism seemed to 
have been the prevailing religion among the masses in 
Garhwal. For, the members of the Buddhist religion 
by this time completely ignored ‘the eightfold path’, 
promulgated by their preceptor for the hiity. The 
monks now adopted their teachings to the traditions 
of their neighbours comprising the aborigines and 
Brahmanasas well. It suited to the needs and 
mental capacities of all classes of i^ople. Buddhism 
thus came to assume in the form of Saivism, Tantri- 
cism, Saktism and Magic. Siva, Bhairava, Mafiakala, 
and Kshetrapala, the gods of the aborigines, 
doubtless appealed to tlie imagination of the Bud- 
dlmt monks, who grafted them os well as other 
Hmdu deities into their religion, and worshipped 
thepa in stupas^ along with the images of Buddha. 
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Hacn Tsang’s acconnt also shows that Buddhism r 
and Brahmanism existed side by side, when he visited' 
^ Garhwal in 634 A. D. But at that period the 
Buddhism of SakyaMuni was the prevailing religion, 
though the ideas taught by tlie Brahmatms were per- 
^ meating all kinds of social strata. The aboriginal fetich 
on the one hand was hailed by Buddhist monks, while 
the Brahmanos tried to the best of their ability to 
draw them within the pale of Brahmanical commu- 
These fetiches, however, never succeeded in 
vitiating the minds of RUhis and holy Sages of the 
Vedic and Brahmanical period. 

It is worth noting, that there is no trace of 

or Monasteries in inc^ern Garhwal except tlie edicta 
mentioned before and a trident of mallas of Nepal, 

^ at Barahat in State Garhwal, and nt Gopeshwnra 
and a few Buddhist images at Tungnath, Agastyamuni, 
Srinagar and Nalla cJiatti. It seems probAle that, in 
that age there were wooden temples in existence 
which liave since then been effaced by some other 
relimous waves, which must have passed over this 
land, through the pilgrims from various parts of Hin¬ 
dustan, Buddhism was gradually merging into 
the Sakta and Tantric cults while Brahmanism was 
again asserting its own sway. At this juncture a 
* Brohmana [philosopher sprang up in Madras to whom 
Garhwal and Kumaun owe much. The particulars of 
the reforms promulgated by him will now be the 
subject of our notice. 

The year 788 A. D. heralded the advent of this 
great reformer. Sankaracharya came of a poor Brah- 
mana family, in a village called ^Idi in Madras. He 
lost his father in his childhood, but his mother, who 
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belonged to theNambudri family, gave her only son a 
thorough training in all the branches of the Shastras. 
It is said, that when he was only sixteen years of 
age, he became master of all the various schools 
of philosophy and theology. This wonderful boy, 
from an early age, resolved to live the life of a 
santfosi, but his mother objected to his pursuing 
auch a course, on the ground that it would prevent 
him from performing tlie obsequies of his parents. 
He, however, obtained his mother’s permission and 
went to a great sanyasi named Gobinda. Clxidvilas 
locates the hermitage of Gobinda Bhag\'at Paila, 
on the Himalayas in Badri Ban, (Garhwal.) ^mnkara 
now got himself invested with the robe of a sanyasi 
in Garhwal and went through a course of dis¬ 
cipline and instruction which must have taken 
some years to make him an adept. It is to be re¬ 
membered that during his novitiate he most have 
noticed the religious corruptions that had taken root 
in Garhwal. Soon after the completion of the discipli¬ 
nary course, ho left Badri Ban for Kashi or Benares 
where he opened his own school of philosophy. 
Sister Nivedita in the “ Web of Indian Life, p. 581, ’* 
Bays :— “ That the characteristic product of Oriental 
cnlturc is always a commentary. By this form of 
literature the future is knot firmly to the past, ” and 
•o Sankara began with commenting upon the various 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Yed^ta Sutras. It is 
no doubt remarkable tliat at an age when others 
would pass for boys, Sankara wrote a commentary 
npon the Vedanta Sutras, which is the masterpiece of 
his numerous pro<luctiona, Mr. Iyer in the “Life of 
Sri Sankaracharya ” writes :— “Sankara lived some¬ 
times at Benares, and someUmei at Badri, to be free 
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Irom bustle ami disturbance, composing bU works 
and submitting them to the wise men of his acqumnt- 
ance in those parts It seems that Sankara had a 
special liking for the ^^^^^Asliram which was ^en 
rich in Icarmng. It is stated,.that when he bad gather¬ 
ed round Tiim a large number of disciples of hnlhant 
intellect, he set out from Kashi on a tour to preach 
the Vedantic religion. This can be judg^ 
books which at the same time display a 
rigour of style unique even 

the best Sanskirt classical literature. We however, 
refrain from entering into the details of his ^ic - 
m.n4 in the south, ^st and west, as it is beyond 
Sc province of our work. Wc ch.ll oon6»c onr|clvc 
onl?^ to the .lescription of the changes which he intro 
dSd in the rei^on of the inhabiUint. of Bwin 
Ban (Garhwal). 


Sankaracharva was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the philosophy of Gautama, but he did not 
df.w.y?the nle of £4 As to the 

Ugion, Professor Wilson correcUy observes “ 

ww no part of Sankaracharya s object to 
acts of oSwanldevotion or theiireferenml 
anv acknowledged pre-eminent deity. His leading tenet 

Kr^^Sof Brahma(Para.Brah:^)astTie sole 

and supreS^ ruler of the Universe and “ 
from Siva, Vishnu or any other individual ra®*"ber o 

the Hindu Pantheon. With 

reiranl to the weakness of these human famlties 
cannot elevate themselves to the ^ 

Suo^Utable Firet C.u«. the 
rites and the worsliip of such deities as are ®‘toer 
l«s^d by the VedL or the works not mcoiniJatible 
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with their aathority, were left ondisterbcd by 
Sankorcharya. ” 

Tradition and other sonrces inform ns that 
Sankaracharya’s first act of reformation in Garhwal 
was to combat with and refute the cults, in which 
Buddhism and Hinduism were both then intermixed. 
He brought back the mass of the people from the pale 
of abominable customs and fetich worship by enlight¬ 
ening them that the Vedas and Upanishads, never 
enjoin^ their observance. At the same time he convinc¬ 
ed the Buddhists that they were in error by not follow- 
mg the tenets of the religion taught by Buddha, 
bankara replaced Buddlxist monasteries and stupas in 
weU populated localities by temples in groups of five 
and bad them dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Saras- 
watiand Ganesha, with a view to counteract tho 
tendencies of the peasantir to worship unlawful 
and unauthorized deities. There is a tradition still 
wrrent that Sankara took a vow of building five 
temples daily before breakfast Assuming this 
to ^ a fact, he must have had a large staff of masons 
and (arpenters with him and must have built a nuin- 
her of temples all over the country he passed through, 
-f r**® dilapidated now, though some are 

still extant and forma prominent feature in Garhwal, 
mdicati^ la^ur, exticnM and architectural beauty. 
These show that the dominant influence of his religion 

as an extraordi- 
present day he is venera- 
“ regarded as an oi-a/ar ofSiva 
owes him an ever lasting 
debt, for he it was, who redeemed it from the pale of 
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Baddhism. Tie must have been furnished with suffi¬ 
cient funds by kings and people alike to meet such 
expenses, otherwise for a sanyau like Sankara, it 
« would not Imve been an easy task to undertake such 
grand works. The Hindus seem to have inherited 
the spirit of liberality from ancient times. Many 
palatial dharamsalas and temples^ in India arc the 
works of Hindu philanthropy. Even now many^ a 
pilgrim of poor means is fed by wealthy and charit¬ 
able Indians, who have establbhcd houses for the sup¬ 
ply of food to pilgrims going to or returning from 
various tirthas. Another great thing introduced by 
Sankaracharya was to establish two principal shrines 
at the foot of the Himalayas in the extretne north of 
the district and to consecrate them to Vishnu and 
Siva, each bearing the name of the locality it is situat¬ 
ed in. Some modern historians consider both the 
'< places to bo Buddhist temples, originally dedicatctl to 
Buddhist images. Here it will be necessary to remind 
our reailers that Kedar and Bailri, even before the 
establishment of the temples referred to above, were 
renowned places of consecration. Aryans ^ ff® 
there for pilgrimage. ( Soe the chapter on pilyrimaye, ) 

There are indications of imago-worship among 
the Hindus long before the time of Gautama Buddha. 
The building of Kedar Nath temple is attributed to 
tlie Pandavas and it seems to be possessed of great 
antiquit). It will thus be seen that sectarious spUtra 
of various forms existed from a remote period. They 
preceded even the age of Buddhism and continued 
till they were reduced only to five systems by Sankara 
Charya. Sankara also founded permanent monaster¬ 
ies at Joshimuth and Ukhiinutb, most probably after 
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tTip pattern pf L'* ri .Vm« in Madras, and other 
ntui< i'! the ‘‘a'r inid west. 

i-oiii-vrninL' the establishinents of Sankrite muWj, 
Prof^ -sor M. Williams says:—" These establishments 
had a complete ecclesiastical organization and a 
regular provision for self-perpetuation, so that the 
spiritual powers of the first head of the community 
were iransiuitted by a kind of apostolical succession 
through a line of succeeding heads, regularly elected.” 
Moreover, Sankara must have foreseen tliat his 
aany(i.iig would spread Vedantic views among the in¬ 
habitants of Garhwal, and would tlius progress in 
Communing their thoughts with Him. 

Let us now turn to Rndri Narain. Some writers 
arc of opinion that the temple of Narain at Badri 
was built in memory of the residence of Sankra at the 
pUce in his early days. It might be so, but it is note¬ 
worthy that the ministering priests he appointed in 
the two celebrated Hindu shrines mentioned abov'e 
were respetively a Nambudri Brahmaaa and a Lingoit 
Jangama both of whom were hailed from Madras in 
Malabar. Several rcasonsmay be assigned for his doing 
80 . In the first place, his mother, as we have already 
described, belongetl to the Nambudri caste and in her 
sacred memory, it is probable tliat Sankara selected 
Nambudri Brahmanas as the ministering priests at 
this celehnated tirtha. Mr. K. Aiyar, however, 
asHumes tliat Sankara belonged to Malabar, and that, 
his extreme conservative tendencies arc to account 
for the choice of a Bralimana of Malai^r as the priest 
at Badri Narain. A Brahmana from Malabar still 
continues to be the priest of the above shrine, with some 
sHght departure. Prior to the succession of Narain 
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Knmbudri I, to thcpriesthood, all priests * 

life of celibacy, and Sankaracharya a behest to this effect 
must have been strinpent, bas-^d on the authority of 
the Shastras. The shrines referred to above demon- 

stratc Sankara’s love for and devotion to this coun- 

try. They further enable the iicople of the coup^ry 

to^learn tliat those were the places, where tlieRislus 

of yore passed through all tlie stages leaihng to 

ULinK of higher ebeoluhon. The 

tisM of yore like Vyae, K.pile ami ' 

realized the di>'ine nature of man by their daily 

association with the various awe 

tations of Nature which served them like sfrong 

TKjga to hang their spiritual ideas on 

iniiuled tliem. that in that region of 

retreats, the holy sages received the awnmulaU^ trca- 

sures of spiritual laws, (the vedas, which teacli us of 

th^hoary^eligionof Hindus). Otherwise, there could 
beany ap^reotobWt in eslabliahln^eae hreloa. 
by a person, who on all Imnds is admitted to 

bwn a strict Unitarian in principle. 

Let us now turn to the religion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Gharwal. The upper two classes generally 
recite the hymns of Sandhya raormng and e^-emng 
witliout fail. In fact they are very parUcular m this 
respect, so much so, that without offering ' 

ers^ high caste men will by no means betake to their 
breakfLt ami dinner. Another remarkable rastom 
prevailino- in this country is, that in the house of every , 
Sox Brahmana ani Kshatria there is a room or 
at least a corner allotted for the household deities, 
namely Siva, Durga, Vishnu, 

five gods and goddesses authorised by Shankara- 
Cbarya). But Durga, the daughter of HimavauU, 
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and the spouse of Siva figures as the most prominent 
deity in every household. She is represented by an 
image, or some sort of symbol, or Yanti^* and is wor¬ 
shipped daily. The worshippers as also a large 
majority of higher class peoples in Garhwal mark 
their foreheads with three horizontal lines with 
white sandal, with a small circular mark of rod san¬ 
dal in the centre between the two eyebrows. Tlje 
Imrizontal mark stands for Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesh while the latter represents Durgo. 

The Vaishnavas in Gharwal imprint on their 
foreheads two perpendicular marks with white san¬ 
dal to indicate the two feet of Vishnu. 

The savites on the other hand mark their fore¬ 
heads with ashes run in horizontal lines. But their 
b a limitctl number of Gyrhasties also who fall under 
the category of either of the last two dosses. 

Well populated localities have public temples of 
Siva, Durga and sometimes of Xarayana. They are 
generally fri^uented by devoted men and women on 
festivals or other occasions for seeing the deities and 
offering prayers. 

Vill^e deities, such as Goril, Nagraja, Nar- 
singh, VhairavR, Skctrapala, etc., seem lo have 
been inherited from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Gharwal who were grafted into the Aryan 
stock from time to time, specially during and 
after the Buddhbt period, and are not forgotten. 
Each and every one of them b worshipped conjointly 

* Thew coopriM ctrtain nriUo kod magiol diaennw enenrod oa 
P*!**^. I*pe», or itoM with ocrUia ajfti^tten. Th.y an 

to bar* the power o( protecUag the woiabipper Irom Ub dna M 
th* iallMnct o( (tU ipiriia, 
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by village coramunitics and often individually by the 
lowest strata of society. Those people seem to have 
been bronght under a sort of spell m connection with 
Se worship of Gramdtvta or village gods, bince the 
awe and respect with which such gods are regarded 
can scarcely be less in intensity than that with 
which the more important gods are looked upon. 


Hero worship too is not uncommon in Garhwal. 
Pandavas and Bagdwals. are worshipped annually ^th 
creat veneration, and there is a prevalent belief, that 
diose deiti <'3 guard the villages from pestilence, vouch- 
«ifc good crops, and keep their herds free from epide- 
mic diseases. Many men and women pr^ce fasting, 
with a view to pleasing the deities or for imhicving 
apccial objects. The principal fasts observed are : 

« Ekadasi’’' in honour of Narayana (a fast commonly 
practised by the aged), “Chaturdasi” in Sij^ 

and “ Astbami” in honour of Durj^. All Garb walls 
observe fasts on the birth days of Siva and Krishna. 

The practice of fasting on the Snniran/s, (the 
first day of each month) is very prevalent in Garh^ 
wal and is observed in honour of Satyanaraynna. 

It is the favourite fast of barren young women who 
hope thereby to please Satyanarayana and thus to 
obtain from him the blessings of niothcrho^. 

Neither does the Garbwali seem slow in mabng 
pilgrimages to the shrines of Kedar and w^ri. 1 he 
hanlshipl in visiting these tirlh(U are considered as a 
sort of iienance and a glimpse of Siva ami % whnu dws 
not only infuse in him a thrilling joy, but is also 

l»T« bcM wnuLxaod wUh iblicv«otTywBctim«»Ito» 

lUfakblunu E(iu«b. 
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taken as a step towards spiritual salvation and abso* 
lution from sins. In cases of sickness, trials, and 
difficulties, he evinces the simple characteristics of 
the Ar 3 rans of the Vedic period, in ns much as he 
will invoke the blessings of all the divinities known 
to him by praying with joined hands. 

At other times he will get out his Horoscope 
from a comer safe of his house and run with pecuni* 
ary present to some wclUknown astrologer in order 
to ascertain whether the movements of any of the nine 
planets are uncharitable to him. If he is told that it 
is even so, and as n nile, the astrologer never fails 
to throw out some unfavourable hints, the |>oor man 
is apt to get shaky and he promptly takes steps to 
propitiate the perverse planets, with appropriate 
rituals and presents. Some of the planets are believ¬ 
ed to be formidably recalcitrant such as “ SfUnrn " 
“^Au,”and Ketu." They are not appeased by 
trivial worship and failing them, the goddess Durga 
has to be propitiated by reciting the hymns of Chnndi 
from Mnrknnday Purana for several days and by 
animal sacrifices. 

Other deities such as Siva arc also approached by 
reciting (Siva Sahsaranam and Mahamirtan Jai Japa) 
the thousand names of Siva and by offering consecra- 
tc<l leaves of the Beal tree on the Siva lingam after 
chanting each name. 

Certain shrines of Durga as Kalimath, Anshi, 
Kansmardani etc., are supposed to be prc-eminantly 
consecrated. The presiding deities of kuch temples 
are believed to be ever awake to the invokations of 
the worshippers, so much so that they bestow boons 
as soon as they are propitiated with the prescribed 
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clnbomtt! rituals. Who can say how old Kaliiuuth 
isinGarhwal, when Vasista and Vyasa Muni men¬ 
tion it in their works. 

The child like credulousness of a Garhwali can 
well be imagined when we see that he is tempted to 
descend to seeking favour from faticlies, demons, and 
devils. The Garhwali believes in magic, sorcery, 
mantra, Tantra, and Kabacha. Females of low 
classes generally seek boon from such sources to 
get male offsprings or to safeguard themselves 
against evil influences. 

When Cholera, smallpox and other^ epidemi<*s 
break out, such divinities as Vairva, Kali, Goril, 
Narsingh, etc., are worshipped and certain men ami 
women proceed from village to villa^o dancing with 
frenzy, and sometimes crying wildly and singing 
noisly in order that the peasants may catch their 
faith that the deity really presides over them. This 
however, some times does more harm than good, since 
it is one of the causes of infection spreading from village 
to village. 

The five Prayagas situated in Garhwal, are con- 
sidered holy, bathing in tliese prayagas on Ulrayna 
and Bikhpat Sankrants being esteemed very meri¬ 
torious. Thousands of Garhwali men and wom^ 
assemble at these places in January and April. In 
addition to these there are imi>8, fiends, devils, and 
demons who cause considerable dread in the mind of 
the Garhwali. Many poor men and women are 
afflicted with this mania. 

The Garhwali appears to ^ve accepted 
the combined system of Brohmanical, Buddhisti 
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and Aboriginal Mythology and is not inclined to 
ndberc to one particular cult. All Hindu sects and 
cult? arc alike to him. From what wo have stated 4 

above it is evident that the Garhwali is animated 
with an intense religious fervour. In troubles and 
anxieties we see him taking prompt steps to invoke 
Ills deities, because he has TCcn taught by his scrip¬ 
tures, habits and usages that these ore the only effec¬ 
tive means to obtain him the blessings of God. 

It is Worth noting that the Garhwali mostly 
performs his worships vicariously. He however, 
understands not the rad meaning of what he does. 

There is a common saying that one should not do or 
say anytliing the meaning of wliich he does not 
understand, as the consequence of such actions is 
abortivfl. But the case of a Garhwali is quite different J 

for he has inherited strong tendency to attach 
firm faith in such actions. Faith of any kind has 
some effect manifest or nascent. Worship therefore 
when^ performed with sincerity, surely brings in¬ 
spiration and response. Other pious actions such as 
fasting, bathing in the Ganges, frequenting the 
temples and performing the pilgrimages, show that 
the Garhwali has marked devotion and faith, leading 
up to the higher stage of holy living. 

Apparently the Garhwali is found (o be a confirm- 
heist. If, however, yon enquire of an illiterate 
^d a rustic any question regarding his preserver 
he will at once say that it is “ Param—Ishwara.” An 
intimate knowledge of the Garhwali will thus im¬ 
press npon us the fact that he is any thing but a 
polytheist. The Garhwali is not gifted with a sharp 
intellect. A feeble mind counot but begin with learning 
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is easv Idol*, imagw, symbols 

scarcely appeal to an unprepared frame of m« • 
He W therefore, to mould his ideas of h.s Godb^d 

in accordance with the traditions influencing his 
in accoruan to 

the credit of the Garhwali that his power 
^rforms any to^them as they desire 

^rill I reveal myself unto you. 







CHAPTER VI. 


CHAKACTER, FOOD AND DRESS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


Hindu Sashtriis testify, that in the remotest 

PHTslcol »n4 JlorU P«8t the saints, 8»gw, and yogis 
OfltfMtoriitici. of stern austerity inhabited the 

land in large numbers. They were of strong physique 
and high attainment. Evil, sin,^ and vice were 
unknown to them, since they were simple, pious, and 
truthful to the core. Their innocent, pure, and self- 
denying hermit life must have iiifluenc^ the masses, 
living in their proximity. Moreover, in those days 
it was the duty of every Aryan to learn the \edas 
hy heart and as most of the Hindu sacred literature 
was being evolved in this land, the combined effect 
of this must have necessarily been to make the people 
follow in the wake of the scriptures and of their 
neighbours. The characterisation of the^ inhabi¬ 
tants of the country up to the end of the Epic t>eriod, 
appear to have been of a very high standard. 

After that period, the principle of strict re¬ 
ligious discipline and spiritual culture gradually 
declined in this country. But the inertia of a strong 
religious impulse had still been working in them, and 
they continued, as far as jiossible, to followhiraplicity 
of character and adherence to ttuth. They yet re 




xiemberedto regard wordly pleasures and pains ratlier 
lightly, though at the same time, they grew to bo 
afraid of the retribution for sin in the lile to come. 
Such had been the standard of the character of the 
Garhwalis tiU Messrs. Trml and Batten saw this 
country. In support of this assertion we may cite 
the paragraph mentioned below from the “ Law of 
the extra Regulation tracts by Mr. Whallay. In 
App. K. X. para. 16. Mr. Traill says;—“They are 
remarkably sensible of religious ^obligations, and 
ore in con«>eiiuenc8 ayerse to incurring the re¬ 
sponsibility of an oath. Their simplicity of charac¬ 
ter and common adherence to truth is, how'ever, 
such as to render it extremly easy to elicit the 
whole truth without recourse to this ceremony.” 

In para. 17 Mr. Traill writes thus;—“This is, 
however, of rare occurrence and indeed, from the 
reason above mentioned the evidence of any witness 
is seldom required as the parties agree wholly in 
their statements and admission.” Again in para. 35 
Mr. Traill further bears totimony to the morality 
of the people thus:—“The total absence of theft and 
the extreme morality of the people in this province 
renders any provisions in regard to police unneces¬ 
sary." 

In the year 1837 Mr. Batten writes:—“ In 
dealings they are honest, and trustworthy; in pecu¬ 
niary transactions with one another, the villagers had 
no recourse to written engagements ; bargains were 
coni-ladcd by the pnities, by simply joining hands, 
in token of assent, and prove equally efSciont and 
Lin ling, as though they were secured in a way by 
parchnienu and sesU.” 
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From the statements made above by two high 
authorities, who have had along experience of 
the Grarhwalis, it is obvious, that the morality, 
honesty, and truthfulness of the inhabitants of 
Garhwal uj) to the year 1837 had been exceptional. 
This is sufficient evidence for us to form the opi¬ 
nion that the Garhwalis inherited all the virtues, 
that as a rule, a highly religious colony, coupled 
with life in a mild and healthy climate and pictur¬ 
esque environment, can produce in a race. On the 
other hand we come across the following re¬ 
marks as to the morality of the Garhwalia, made 
by other writeis at the time when Mr. Traill 
was in charge of the administration of the country 
as also at subsequent periods;—“The people as 
a whole may be regarded as honest and truthful 
to the trust imposed upon them. It rarely happens, 
that articles are pilfered or purloined. They are 
sober, frugal, and as a rule good tempered and mild,, 
to be easily Ird away by the counsels of the others. 
Cheerful in youth, they appear to become idle 
after adolescence, preternaturally grave and even 
sullen. In parts of the district they are litigious and 
given to preferring groundless and exaggerated com¬ 
plaints. Tiiey are envious of each other, prone to 
equivocation and petty cunning, capable of gross 
falsehood. In the Garhwalis of other regions to¬ 
wards the plains indolence and inertness are pro¬ 
minent. He is often a miserable creature, habitu¬ 
ally complaining, and when not under proper care 
and control is subject to poverty and truculent, offen¬ 
sive in prosperity or when in enjoyment of a little 
brief authority. In Northern Garhwal, the inhabi¬ 
tants appear to be more energetic, open and manly, 
like most of the hill meo.'* 


From the above atatcment it will appear that 
two serions charges are laid against the ninmlity of 
trie Garhwalis, viz habitual idleness and falschnod. 
Since they come from very trustworthy authorities, 
they are of very considerable weight. The render 
would probably be surprised to find that for centu¬ 
ries past and even up to the year 1837, they proved 
to have been peculiarly free from therfe defects. But 
within the short course of h>»lf a century, all is 
changed and the people have fallen down the ladder 
of morality. What all this is attributed to ? The 
chief cause to account for this is, that the importance 
the old people attached to the religious love and 
devotion gradually slackened in the new generation 
and at the same time illiteratencss increased. It is 
natural that a person bends towards wrong only 
when he lacks in strict religious tenets. However, re¬ 
ligion still retains more hold on the Garhwalis than 
on the people of the othtir jmrts of the Indian 
continent. The comparative freedom enjoyed by the 
Garhwalis from serious crimes such as murder, etc., 
is also due to their being more religious than their 
brethren in the lowlands. As to the idleness of the 
Garbwahs we find them at the present time differing 
much. ^ 

(а) The people of Lower Gariiwal are tall and 
Tho dlftinffttliMni thinly built. They have poor 

of tho Oarh- muscles and sallow complexion. 

(б) The people of upper Garhwal are of small 
stature, well built, and sturdy. They have wheaten 
complexions, and are remarkable for their simplicity 
and truthfulness. Quiet home life is very dear to 
them. They have honeatj in them, as in villages it 


u often seen that they do not lock up their doors. 

(cy The BhutsTis are small in size, but well 
built. They have small and oblong eyes, high cheek 
bones, and bear Aryo-Mongolian features. The men 
as well as the women are hardy and persevering, 
honest, frank and hospitable. 

All the Garh walls have some general characteris¬ 
tics. They are cowardly in sickness, and have a, 
terror of death in epidemics. They are envious of 
tJie prosperity of their neighbours and will resort tol 
every possible means for harming them. They are 
also very litigious; nevertheless on the whole they 
are gooil farmers and law abiding people. ^ 

Garbwalis seem to have inherited valiant quali-, 
ties of a soldier from the remotest period* Leaving 
aside the legends of the gr^t battle of Kuni-Kshetra 
which form the main subject of the National Epic 
Mahabhamta, in which the various races of India were 
arranged on one side or the other, we cannot form 
any opinion as to who playetl the best part in the 
scene of war. There is, however, historical proof 
that the Garbwalis and Kamaunis fought very desj^r- 
ately at Charekar, when they were in Shah Shuja’s 
service. In 17C9 they kept the valiant Gurkhas in 
abeyance for a full one year, in spite of their 
numerical superiority and military tactics. But iu 
the present gigantic conflict, the way in which the 
Garbwalis have shed their blood in the battle fields 
of Europ" in the defence of tiie Empire, has become 
proverbial and tliis alone will add to the lustre of the 
land of the Sages. 

bo much has been said of the men. We shall 
now proceed to speak something 
Womta already 

been stated, that Central Himalayas (Garhwal) had 
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l)een a seat of ascetics and pious men. It is there¬ 
fore natural) that men and women brought up in 
such environments would undoubtedly be influenced 
by higher forces, and this hod been the case in this 
land for centuries post. 

I Sakuntalaj Drupadi, and Uma are the best 
'illustrations to cite. .^Ul the three ladies had their 
i birth in tliis country in the Vedic and Epic periods. 
They were matchless specimens of the jewel of 
womankind. They were ideal and virtuous wives, 
highly educated aud religious. They are up to this 
time recognised as the ideals of the Hindu women. 
Even up to the present day the females of the three 
upper classes are imbued with the same spirit of 
relimous life. To describe female characteristics, we 
shall have to divide them into three classes. »«., 
•Upper, Middle, and Lower. 

' (u) Upper ^ class females have well marked 

Aryan features, fair complexion/and moderate stature. 
Their hair is generally long and black. The major¬ 
ity of them possess a healthy vigorous constitution, 
and a fine appearance Their demeanour is modest 
-find self possessed, and they are devoted and virtuous. 

{l) The middle class consists oi. the peasantry 
who difler much in complexion and manners. They 
are exiwsed to the inclemency of the weather, and 
hence lose their Ijeauty at an early age. At about 
^irty they begin to show wrinkles on their faces. 
They too are comparatively modest. 

(0 The lower class comprises the Dorns. 
The females of this class differ very much from the 
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preceding two classes in every respect. They 
■are generally small and strongly built, of dark 
colour, and have generally woolly black hair. 
Their features are not so well marked. They are 
very filthy in person and apparel and are of a very 
low mor^ calibre. 

(J) The Bhutya females are of moderate size 
and sturdy. They have Aryo-Mongolian features, and 
are industrious. Their rotundity, plumpness, and fair 
appearance make them very pleasant to be looked at 


MAURIAGE. 

Married life is a boon to both the sexes, whether 
high or low, irrespective of pecuniary and other cir¬ 
cumstances. Almost every Garhwali would rather 
run the risk of a life-long misery of debt in marriage, 
than tf> remain a bachelor, on the pretert of getting a 
uiaIo offspring, which the Garhwalis believe to be one 
of the choicest gifts of God. Marriage is arranged 
generally by the parents of the bridegroom and bride, 
who whether grown up or young have to submit to 
their parent’s choice without a murmur and complaint. 

When the girl is married she becomes a member 
of her husband’s family, where she lives under the 
complete control of her mother-in-law. In fact 
for tlie first few years, she remains at the beck and 
call of her mother-in-law who spares no pains to 
mould her in such a useful form as to become a 
pleasant helpmate to her husband. 

In Garhwal according to a Garhwali’s notion or 
idea, it is a virtue on the |)art of a wife to share de- 
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rightfully the obligations her husband owes to his 
jmrents and to other members of the family. A vir¬ 
tuous wife in Garhwal devotes her whole-hearted 
attention to the honour of her husband’s family or 
household. The majority of the fair sex iu the 
district, fall under this heading. 

Hindu law givers or Smiriti compilers prescribe 
eight forms of marriage, but in Garhwal as elsewhere 
only two forms of marriage, are observed at the 
present day, v/r., the Brahma, and the Asura forms, 
(n) The Brahma form of marriage is that in which 
tlie bride is bestowed on the bridegroom with presents 
in consecration of tlic ^ift and a dowry according to 
the means of the bride ^i father. This form of mar¬ 
riage is commonly known as the Kannyadan. It is con¬ 
fined to a few higher classes of Brahraanas, Rajputs 
and Vaishyas. (6) The very common form of mar¬ 
riage that is in vogue amongst all classes of the Garh- 
walis is the mutual sale and purchase, t.e. to say, the 
parents of a bride demand a certain amount of money 
ranging from two hundred and upwards to two thou- 
sana rupees. The more the wedding parties are well 
to do and grown up, the higher is the price of the 
bride. With the money thus obtained, the father of 
the bride provides her with ornaments, dress and 
dowrp, and meets other sundry expenses which are in¬ 
curred or. the performance of the marriage ceremony. 
Religious people spend all that is charged from the 
bridegroom, but the majority make a profit out of 
the price they obtain for their daughters. In this 
form of marriage, the bridegroom does not go himself 
to fetch the bride, but the bride is conveyed to the 
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brulegroom's house where the hole 
mony is gone through in a cursory way and is terme 
marria<re by Ganesh Puja. In some of the 

imrganahsin lower Garhwal, 

wjlling t»ieir grown up daughters to the lug 

bidder is still prevalent. 

Half a century ago, the Rnkhshasha form of 
marriage among th-^ Uhotyas, the ^ 

Dorns was not uncommon. A. selecte gr 
of nne’s own caste was abducted by t< rce 
sLalth, whether she was willing or not, 

or stopped in Garhn.il. 

Ic is a prevailing custom in Garhwal, that a ^r 
of a h ght-aL Bralunana or Kslialriya would rather 
fke “mnain uumamej, tl.a„ t» marry 

JaXably growing in Unr county. 

rtvrlv marria-m is quite a new departure m 
Early mama.^^^^^4 

SiilTKarrUffO. •j.jg be bctrotheil. >' c 

have already mentioned above that of 

Ihe people of this country marriage by ^ 

L“,r^lf.ngc.l, and now-a-days tl.e '“8“ ^ ?' 
Urahinanai and Kahatriynj give aivay their prU m 

TrrWe while they arc atill of tender age, without 
ZSmy consideration to tho ill effect, of Uie rrae- 
S«, and the behest of tho relipolis tenets. 


In the Vedic period no man could know a 
woman before he had attamed manhood. The Rika 
21 and 22 show that the girls were married, when 
they were grown up, but not while they were chihlem 
of wven or eight years of age as is <lone now in 
tTarhwal.^ In the Anushasan Parva of Mahabharata 
the marriageable age of girls is given as the attain¬ 
ment of puberty. Early marriage in both the Vedic 
and Epic periods was unknown, as we see, Sakuntala, 
bita, Damyanti, Savitri, Kunti and Dropadi, all of 
them chose their husljands when they were grown 
up girls. The modern medical science stronn^ly sup- 
^rts the precepts laid down in the Vedas and 
MaiiabharatA* 


To place a girl of tender age under the care and 
protecrion of another family, quite different in 
tJisposihon, manners, and environments, is cruelty 
and mhuraamty from a humanitarian point of view 

its origin from the 

subjected to her father m her childhood, to her hus¬ 
band in her youth, and to her sons, when widow but 
she must never independent. The marriageable 
age of a woman declared by Manu is eight or twelve. 

Latter on, Yajnavalkya and Parasara also seem 
to have been in favour of early marriage ; the former 
enjoins to give girls away before menses npi!^T; 
while the latter says that the parents and the elder 
brothcrof thegirl gotoheU.on seeing her menstruant 
while yet unmarried. Both must have been lead 

consideration, that 

to temptation alike. But at the same time both 


the Irw givera seem to hare overlooked the lit 
effects on the offsprings of such a tnurriiige. 

Receiving the doctrine prescribed b}’ the above 
mentioned Uishi to be accurate, even tlien, the girls 
in Garhwal, as a rule begin to menstruate after the 
ao-e of 16. Therefore the suitable marriageable ago 
in Garhwal, at all events, is not before 16 years 
of age. 

Polygamy is common amongst all the commu¬ 
nities. This evil custom is of 
FolytruaT. very ancient origin among the 
Arvans of India, and it prevails more or less amongst 
the* Hindus all over India. Tlie higher classes of 
Urahmanas and Rajputs, and especially the latter in 
Garhwal are more prone to this practice tlian other 
classes. The whole spirit of the Hindu laws in regard 
to marriage is in favour of the legal union lx:tween 
one man and one woman, but a little latitude is 
sometimes granted for the preservation of the race. 
It is said that a man may marry a second wife for 
the sake of progeny, but this should be done with 
the consent of his first wife in case she is barren. 
In addition to the race preservation, there is another 
strong motive predominant in Garhwal for poly¬ 
gamy. The bulk of the population is dependent on; 
agriculture, which requires a good deal of manual 
labour. Slavery no longer exists. Coolie wages 
have nearly been doubled, and even at sncli an 
exorbitant cost a coolie can not be had just when 
he may be required. These facta generally account 
for the detestable practice of polygamy. Formerly 
the country consisted of much unoccupied land, the 
population was sparse, and living was cheap, klen 
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and women were truthful, and religiously traincdr 
moreover, local laws on immorality were rigid and 
thus they dare<l not transgress such severe strictnesa 
of religion, and hence polygamy in all likelihood 
could thrive well. But now that the time has 
considerably changed, and the people are struggling 
hard for existence, the practice ought to be soci'illy 
condemned ns being wrong. Polyandry is unknown 
in British Grahwal, hut is in vouge towards Jonsar 
and Rawin, in State Garhwal. 

The more a family or a clan belongs to the high- 

Vldow lUrrUgo. the great¬ 

er are tho restrictions of the law 

to which they are subjected. Amongst the Brah- 
mnnas and Rajputs of good social position, widows 
regard marriage as an iMissoluble holy bond between 
two souls, which even death cannot sever; thus a 
widow docs not either care, or is not allowed to re¬ 
marry after her husband’s death. Certain classes of 
Brahmanas and Rajputs have the custom of marrying 
a deceased elder brother’s widow to the voungHr bro¬ 
ther or cousin. This custom is only binding in a few 
communities. The offsprings of such a marriage are 
called Bhoujeta, and slightly descend in caste, al¬ 
though after a generation or two their birth infcri- 
nrity is overlooked by their intermingling with 
people of tlie proper caste. 


Most of the widows of Khasya community take 
up their residence with other 'men as mistresses 
and areknow'nas without loss of caste. 

The children of such a union have by usasre, all the 
rights and privileges of legitimacy. But this class 
of people are now showing a tendency to imitate 
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the cuitomB of the higher classes. 

AtnoDgst the men of the lowest condition the 
Doras, a widow is at liberty to take residence with any 
man she chooses in her own caste, without any loss of 
rii^hts to her offsprings. A widow in .Garhwal is 
not subjected to any sort of hardships, as her sisters 
suffer in some parts of Bombay, Madras, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. In Garhwal she is treated with 
sympathy and those who arc intelligent, expencnc^ 
in life, and virtuous, enjoy every consideration in the 
family. 

It will not perhaps be irrelevant to conclude this 
chapter without a reference to 
fTomsa’i Plaeo. ^o,mn*a social position in Garh- 
- wal. Hindu Shastras assi^ the status of equality 
in every matter to man and woman ; woman is the 
half of man’s body, ^^ArdKanginir However, we find 
a slight deviation from the rules m actual pnmtioe. 
Relis:iou 5 ly she has equal rights with her hustond, 
but in secular matters she enjoys a higher position 
than her husband. She is the mistress of the house¬ 
hold. Every Garhwali woman below the rai^ of 
the highest, performs all domestic duties. She fin^ 
nothim? menial in her occupations, the cowhoi^, the 
dairy, the latchen, the granary and ^e fields with 
numerous other offices, divides the daylong attention 
of the Garhwali woman. She shares her husUnd s 
obligations to the members of the family, and will- 
ingly saves her husband from the roughest labour, 
which even the Shastras prohibit from ^signing to 

her. All women of weU-to-do families m Garhwal 
clearly understand that wife and husb^d teth have 
mutual trusts in life because the^ realise the ideal of 
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the spiritual union of their souls. In Garhwal, female 
virtue is believed to have its inspiration from the 
traditional love story of Uina, the daughter of 
Ilimavanta andSiva her lord, and the immaailate de¬ 
votion of which she set an unparalleled example, is the 
highest ideal of the life of a religious Garhwali lady. 

In the matter of imparting the privileges which 
a woman in this country enjoys, we are proud to 
say that Garhwal can fairly boast of occup}-ing an 
eminent place. From Treta Yuga down to this 
day there has been no seclusion of the fair sex. 
Keligiously and socially they enjoy a more elevated 

I K>sition in the house. A good deal of influence is 
»rought to bear on the families by ideal wives ; in 
fact we look upon them as “ Griha Lakhshmi” or the 
goddess of the house. They enjoy every right in 
the household to gain the recognition of their sex. 
No Garhwali ever undertakes to do anything without 
consulting the females of the house. But many 
social abuses seem to have of late been creeping into 
the society. Women are growing less capable of 
conceiving the idea and spirit of religion and social 
self discipline. It will not thus be surprising to see 
some day or other the introduction of the Purdah 
system into the higher strata of the people of 
Garhwal. 

The females in Garhwal load themselves with 
Orasmsati. ornaments wearing the Nuih, nose 
ring of gold, hanging from the 
cartilage of the nose on the left side, and BulaJt on 
the septum. Earrings (Murkhala) of silver or of 
gold according to means are worn on the carti¬ 
lage of each ear. Bangles, bracelets, and Fafjeb 
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weighing from thirty to forty tolas generally of silver 
are worn by females in opulent circumstances. 
Several rings “.l/unt/m” on fingers and “Po/yaa" on, 
toes arc common ornamentation. A heavy ring 
“ llansali ” weighing from forty to fifty tolas of silver 
or a Mala of rupees or of some other coin and in 
some cases of coral and of other beads, may’ not un- 
frequently be used as a necklace. 

The dress of the peoples of different countries, 

Oostoao. varies according to the climate 

and the degree of civilisation 
attained by its inhabitants. In India too, at the 
present day, there is a great diversity in dress among 
the peoples of the Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and Central India. Com])aring the 
modern costumes of India with those of their ances¬ 
tors of the \ edic and Kpic periods, wo find a con¬ 
siderable change even ia GarhwnI which is still far 
back in civilisation. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to describe the primitive dress of the peasantry of 
Garhwal to enable our readers to discover the 
difference. 

The ancient dress according to Mahabharata con¬ 
sisted of two oblong pieces of cloth, one wrapt round 
the loins from the waist below, and the other rolled 
like the figure of eight round upper part of the 

—the arms remaining bare. They did not use 
a second garment underneath ; trousers and jackets 
were unknown to them. No mention is made in the 
Mahabliarata about the bead gear, since most probably 
they nsed another piece of doth which served both 
for the males and the females. The Aryan female 
dress was either exactly the same as that of the male, 
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or might have been one broad oblong piece of cloth, 
nncut and unscwn, reaching down to the ankles and 
fastenf'd on to the shoulders by a metal fastener or 
formed into a knot. “ In the glimpses” says Miss 
Noble, “we catch the heroic lovers. SiU end Kima, 
wandering in the forest. SiU wears the Sari and 
fcdlows behind her husband as she might to-day. 
We see it in the Egyptian pictures of the godde^es 
and if we remember, that it is essentially a piece 
of cloth unsewn, we shall find it also in Greek sculp¬ 
tures.” The Sari thus seems to have been worn 
from timo immemorial. In Garhwal the mule and 
female costumes until 1850 mostly resembled that of 
the Epic period, as will be seen from the description 
given by Mr. Batten in the Settlement Report of 
1850, who describes them thusThe dre^s of the 
poanantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket 
thrown round the shoulders fastened across the 
breast by skewers of wood or ineUi, and girt round 
the waist by a Kamarband of woollen stuff or a rope 
formed of goats hair, neatly plaited. Beneath the 
blanket is a breech cloth “ Langoti ” kept up by 
means of a string ri>und the waist. The head dress 
is a thick woollen cap. The legs and arms are un¬ 
covered except in cold weather, when trousers and a 
coat of blanket stuff are worn. There are only two 
colours of materials in u^e, rtz., dark brown and 
a dirty grey. Tow'ards the plains the dress is 
assimilated to that of the population there. 

Let us now give the components of the 
modern costume of the Garhwal j>easantry, we 
shall describe it according to the climate of the 
district. In warmer localities the people dress them- 
•eelves tbroughoot the year with a cotton cloth jacket 
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*• Jfirzai.” A small cotton cloth cap forms thefr 
head covering. During the winter months a light 
quilt Razai is used to cover the uppi-r part of the 
body. Females wear a Sari below the waist, one 
end of which serves as a headgear. The breast is 
protected by a petticoat (iljyiya^ made ot Chintz 
or Velvet. 

Residents of the temperate climate, who form 
the bulk of the population, clothe themselves with a 
blanket or hempen cloth in the manner described 
by Mr. Batten, which is called Kutha-tjati* but in 
addition to it a cotton cloth Mirzai is now worn 
nnderneath by a majority of the people. During the 
winter season, trousers of cloth or wool are brought 
into use. The style of the female attire is like that of 
the warm climate, but instead of the Sari they clothe 
themselves with "a woollen stuff" called Lava, 
two ends of which are'fastened across the right shoul¬ 
der by skewers of silver and girt round the waist 
with a cotton rloth Kamarband, a sei'arate piece of 
cloth calhd Chader or Jhulka serws as a head dress. 

The Bhutyas wear a cotton Mirzai under a- 
pattu Chapkan, girdled round the waist by a rope 
of goat’s hair "Thapka" or cloth Kamarhand.” Their 
trousers are mostly made of pattu and are worn 
all the year round. A scarlet or bluo English broad¬ 
cloth topi is their favourite head wear. The females 
wear a skirt of chintz and over it Z>ara in the same 
manner as described above but they leave one fold 
on each side ungirdled to enable them to wrap 
their hands in, when it is very cold. Their breast 
dress consists of an Angia made either of pattu, 
or velvet, or cotton cloth, with breast supporter 
Kanchwa underneath;, 


* Id eoBstiit ** Enths r* ilsnlfiMi blunkst ksd" |Dtri' Uu bod;. 
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Since the time that the GnrhwHiirf have been 
enlisted in the Indian Army, the pousantry of the 
country are every day growing fond of clading 
themselves with English dress. In large feativnl 
gatherings, one would surely observe an almost 
bewildering variety of costumes. There is the primi¬ 
tive dress in all its purity; there is the English coat 
in various fanciful modifioiitiona ; some havo adopt¬ 
ed it without its neck appendages, some without 
pants and boots; a few will bo witnessed in all their 
integrity except the headgear; thi re is the pattu 
Chapkan of Bhutyn, there is the mixed dress of the 
shabby coat and the blanket {KtUha Gatf) over it. In 
short, thy dresses represent a huge collection of 
fanciful coloured apparels. Boots and socks have 
largely come into nse. NoGarhwoli has yet adopted 
the English dress m (oto. There has wen but a 
very slight change in the female attire. 

By reviewing tho dress of the peasantry in 
Gnrhwal wo arc constrained to remark, that their 
dro^ is simple, economical, and well suited for the 
various seasons of tho year and climate of tho 
different jparts of the country. The peasants are 
always labouring in the fields in the scorching heat 
of summer and during the rainy season. They 
are apt to suffer from die effects of both the sun and 
rain. But all such hardships and the after effects 
thereof are in a way avert^ by woollen clothes, 
which keep them cool during exertion, and warm 
after the body has perspired, so that they aro 
saved from chill and exposure to heat alike. Wool¬ 
len clothes do not smell much, even if not washed 
for a long time. The working clashes generally 
select a dark brown or grey colour fui ihoir dress. 


It rany b* remembered that grey cloth has macb 
absorbing power. 

The female attire of the temperate localities is 
economical, soft, loose, airy, and more or less 
waterproof. It ensures a complete and free move¬ 
ment of the whole body, when it is being exert¬ 
ed. In Upper Garhwal, another garment is proi>ared 
from the hair of goats known by the name of 
Daukhi. It is warm, and light, but a little rough to 
wear. It is a good waterproof, very handy, and its 
price too, is so to speak trifling. It is worth im¬ 
proving for the use of the higher classes of people. 
Our own opinion is that ciimatically speaking the 
dress of the Garhwalis is quite a suitable one and 
at the same time seems to be paractically based on 
hygienic principles. 

The primitive people of Garhwal appear to 
have been meat eaters. Their 
successors the Indo-Aryans, 
naturally followed their example, for, it is human 
nature to copy the majority. The great Epic 
Mahabharata also points out that the Aryans were 
by taste and habit not averse to taking meat. We 
quote the following stanza from it for the infor¬ 
mation of our readers, viz :—Twnwf iTtir, Jnn*lt 

ii 

II Vi «r«fl. 

Flesh of various beasts with cereals fonned the 
principal diet of the rich. Milk and its products 
constituted the food of the middle class people, 
while Indian corn and oleaginous substances com¬ 
prised the food of the poor [leople. 



I>et us ncnr examine the dietary of the raodem- 
Garhwnl pea^ntry and see if any raodificatu.n 
eon'Oiiaiit with modern science has been in¬ 
troduced into it. The Garhwali is almost wlioliy 
vegetarian in practice, but not by profession and 
principle. His breakfast and supper consist of bread 
made of wheat flour, or a mixture of mandua and 
amnranihus or mandua alone or a combination of 
barley and mondu .1 with vegetables of the season. 
The midday meal, being the most sumptuous, con- 
sists of rice.y/iaMjcivi, dall or jholt. The latter is pre¬ 
pared from chc•e^e seasoned by a little Jhannora 
and the small leaves of pumpkin oramaranthus, and 
some vegetable curry fli.ish his fare. Poor people 
diHiKisc of the greater portion of grain in the market 
to meet the other exigencies of life and manaire to 
live on their scanty fare of cheese eked out by green 
garden stufls. Such is the common dietary of tho 
irea-vantry in Garhwal, while fre^h spring water 
urnishes them with drink. Flesh and U are 
Wked upon M rare luxuries. With this frugal diet 
the Garhwah is astir before daybreak, and gets 
through two or three hours hard work in the morn- 
ing before breakfast, or perhaps another period 
of work before returning home with a big iSad of 
one dfoia, eoual to thiriy-twoseers or more, on his 
back or on his bead. 

The insufficiency of his dietary which modem 
^lence indic^fos is compensated for by the grace of 
the pure Himalayan open air whil, foS him 
herself for the greater part of the day while he 
IS engaged in outdoor avocations. 
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It proves that the Garhwali is endowed with 
singularly strong vitality and energy. Notwith¬ 
standing this sort of life, men and women ate re¬ 
markably healthy and robust At all hours they 
are blithesom** and jovial, singing love songs, or the 
songs from the Mahabharata, Kamnyana, etc. 

Potatoes, l)ean8, pumpkins and cucumber grow 
abundantly in Garhwal and are largely consumed by 
the people. Edible roots such as Tairu, Mnngia 
and others are boiled, salted and eaten in plenty. 

Ot the fruits, peaches, walnuts, oraiiges, ofiri* 
cots, several species of berries and pUntain grow plen¬ 
tifully and are largely consumed by the inhabitants. 

On festive occasions, the Gnrhwali indulges in 
rich consisting of Furies, Ilahca and Pakoras. 
A treat of rich dishes is given to the Bmhinnnas, 
Sadhus, kinsmen and relatives, at the time of mar¬ 
riage and other celebrations. 

There is a peculiar custom prevalent in Garhwal, 
viz,, bread and vegetable, coi>ked even by a Kha-a 
is partaken of by a Brahmana and Ksliatrya without 
caste distinction. This custom seems to Imvc been 
observetl from very ancient times. For. we km w 
from Ked»r Khand, Ch. 20G, that Kishi Va-ista 
when meditating in Kedar HimaUya, did not ob¬ 
serve rigidity or strictness in regard to eating and 
other usages pertaining to it. As for rice nnd dal, 
the capricious nature of the Garhwal people seems ^ 
have been brought in force from the Puranic period, 
when many clans of Brahmanas and Kojputs 
emigrated from various jiarts of India and an ad- 
■vaiice is being made by them towards a higher level 
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of CRstc and respect and at the same time, probably, 

stringency of rules in eating rice food enforced 
in the country. 

About six centuries ago Raja Ajai Pal noticed 
that nmny indieoaous customs and caste barriers 
hindered the efficient discharge of public duties and 
fio that, he made it a rule that rice cooked by tbe 
Sairtdas must be taken by all tribes and castes in this 
country without murmur. Since then it is almost a 
binding cu8tt>m among^ the majority of castes, with 
the exeption of a f«3\v ^shatriyas and Brahmanas who 
cannot eat rice cooked by a Brahinana other than 
their own priest. Among Rajputs, a tribe called 
Khati Gusains, curiously enough, do not eat rice 
cooked even by their own PurohUa, not to speak of 
others and, it is said, that they do not even under¬ 
go a pdgrimage to Badrinath, simply for the rea¬ 
son that there they shall be obliged to partake* the 
MaJianrashad. Similarly Bartwals of Iklalkoti and 
Aswals of bila have a prejudice in serving rice meal 
vreimred by their females. Many Rajputs and 
Brahmanas while eating nee in *.ome of the com¬ 
munities they intermarry with, observe tonch-mo-n.)t. 

I ..P",**'.® still preserves the 

liahit of simp e, frugal vegetarian dietary ofhis 
ancestors, and attains health and fair longevitv 
Viewing the present mo«le of their dietary, from 
the point of modern science, from their pecuniary 
circuinstonces and the climate and environment of 
their inhabitance w'e think it to be the best suited 
l'>r them. 

It will not he inappropriate to mention here 
<tnotI.er great laxity m eating which is observed at 
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Badri Nath in Garbwnl and in Puri (Joj^annath in 
(.)rifSA). At both the.places the rules of caste ob¬ 
servation in regard to food were done away with by 
Sankaracharya, most probably with a view to set¬ 
ting an example to the people of India, especially 
of Madhjadesha, Bihar, and Bengal, where from the 
Epic period forward, rigid caste observance in eat¬ 
ing appears to have long held. This mast have ap¬ 
peared an absurd practice to Sankara who was him¬ 
self the embodiment of the highest ideals of Hindu¬ 
ism. Before Narayana all men are regarded as equal 
and the outward signs of this equality are patent in 
the fact that all may eat the food together irres¬ 
pective of caste, position, wealth or other distinc¬ 
tions. He ruled that food prepared within the 
temple precincts to the Deity should become con¬ 
secrated and could be taken by all the three higher 
classes of Hindus without observing the "touch- 
me-not” custom. 

In Badri Nath, rice, dal, vegetables, etc., 
are prepared by the Dimri Sairola Brahmanas in the 
temple kitehens and they pass for Maliaprashad after 
they are offered to Badri Narayana. To eat Uaha- 
prashad in these two tirthus is one of the chief 
rites of pilgrimage. No pious Hindu in health 
would infringe this rule. It is then bought by the 
Pandas and distributed amongst their Yajamant. 
All eagerly taste the Maliaprashad irrespective of 
caste distinctions; no chhntt or contamination by 
touch being observed within the Badri Nath town 
(Puri). This franchise alone has made Puri a true 
civic and religious unit in spite of caste complexities. 
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This Mahaprashad is regnrdeJ so highly consecrated 
by all orthodox pilgrims that the cooked rice and 
dal are dried in the solar heat and taken home to 
be dUtribnted among their rnmilr members and 
friends, who too eagerly accept it as being a consccra* 
ted prashad of Narnyana. 

Saiikaracharya was a true Vedantist Sanyasi 
and free from caste bias. His object in actuating 
this distinctive feature of pilgrimage in the two 
shrines of India might have been that, men of higher 
culture would bear in mind that God is Omnipresent, 
and that the food wherever it is served is according 
totbc Vedic and other Hindu Sashtric rites to be 
presented to Ishtcara before serving. It is, therefore, 
as consecrated as the Mahaprashad at Badri Nara- 
yanaand Jagan Nath. A general reform might take 
place gradually in India. But alas! Sankara’s 
broad views did not meet any favourable reception 
beyond the limits of the above-mentioned two tir- 
thas. It appears, however, that with the spread of 
Western ideas and education the restrictions about 
food are being slowly remissed from India. 



CHAPTER VII 


GARHWAL A SEAT OF PILGRIMAGE. 


The various shrines of India seem to have 
sprung up with tlie growtii of moral laws, promul* 
gated by wise religious teachers. They are apt to 
expand the relisiions faith of undeveloped intellect, 
inasmuch as the holy places, abound in natural 
solemnity of every description. The nortiiern //r- 
thas appear to be typical in thi.s respect and their 
sacredness is thus quite a matter of course. 

Pilgrimage is geneially undertaken by a person 
with true religious earnestness in him. Asa result 
of it, his religious susceptibilities are widened to a 
degree, his nobler qualitie.s of nature get more and 
m*»re developed, and he learns to shun selfish and 
egotistic thought*. Finally, the absence of baser 
qualities, which disturb the human mind, engenders 
a sort of spiritual calm in him, and he rccahes tlie 
path leading to the throne of Ood. I bis probably 
accounts for the finnness of the religious faith which 
actuates an orthodox Hindu. He believes that with¬ 
out faith no progress in any religion in the world is 
possible. 

It is well known that pilgrimage has been re¬ 
sorted to by almost every people of the earth ; for 
instance, tJie English people have not altogctbcr 
forgotten the traditions in this respect. I’he long 
and difficult journey to Bethlehem) where Jesus tlie 
Christ was bom, was thought meritorious end 
sacred by the early Christians. Long after the 
reign offtichard the first, the English people used 
to make pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The liaddhists 
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used to come from very long distances to visit the 
Niranjani in Gaya, where Gautama achieved Nirvana. 
The Muslims too evince an amount of enthusiasm in 
pilgrimage. Hundreds of thousands of pious Muslims 
yearly flock to Mecca, Medina, and other holy places. 

Yoga Vaaista. the pre-eminent Hindu philosophy 
states in section III, that Kama Chandra, who floJlL* 
isbed at the end of the Kig-Vedic period, performed 
pilgrimage at Mandakni, Kedar, and Mausarovara. 
Later on in the Mahabbarata we find that the five 
Pandavas made a similar pious excursion to the 
sacred places in the Hiraavanta. Evidently then there 
were certain places in Garhwal, which were recognised 
by A ryans, of sacred memories and probably they ex¬ 
isted in Garhwal long before Hama Chandrd'a visit. 
Mr. Kow points out in Hindu iconograpbj*, that in¬ 
dications of image worship are to found among 
Hindus from tlic Vedic age, but at the period we 
are speaking of, we find no proof of the establish¬ 
ment of images and temples in Gharwal. The ap¬ 
pellation of the holy places mentioned above, do not 
express any reference to the image establishment. 
It is quite clear from ^^ga Vasista, that the Kishis 
of the Vedic period fou'ha Gaffiwal the most glorious 
temple of Nature. 

The charm and sweetness of Nature exhibited 
by Garhwal Himalayas persuaded them to absorb in 
deep contemplation in those localities to peneterate 
the Vail (Nature) to secure the ecstatic vision. 
Nature’s phenomena are every where as a matter of 
fact, but to develop this consciousness they must 
have found them more distinctive in that locality, or, 
there might have been some other spiritual interpre¬ 
tation, by which the northern shrines have grown in 
intense religious importance from very ancient time-*- 
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All the Garhwal tirthas from Jamanotry to 
Badri-Narayana are situated at an averasre height of 
about 10,000 feet above the sea level. Glacial chill 
reigns for six months and bracing cold clianicterises 
the summer season of the place. All these places 
are hung over by perpetual snow clad mountains. In 
ancient times to visit them, one had to undergo very 
toilsome and risky journeys. Great privation and the 
life long saving of a Hindu was considered as nothing 
when spent for the purpose of making pilgrimage of 
them. Before the advent of the British Government 
pilgrimage to Northern tirthas as a matter of fact, 
was not within the reach of Hindu peasants. Tradi¬ 
tions, however, go so fnr as to prove that in spite of 
many hindrances, hundreds of orthodox Hindus were 
annually fired with tiic strong instinct of visiting the 
northern shrines. Very few of them, however, 
returned home safely, the majority iierishing in the 
undertaking. Only the love (Bhakti) could have had 
prompted them to undergo the lengtli of surrender¬ 
ing themselves to the service of the Most High. Of 
the Northern tir/Zms, Jamanotri, Gangotri Kedar, and 
Badri-Narayana are the places of eminent sanctity. 

But importance is attached to pilgrimage being made 
to all sacred places in India. 

The time for pilgrimage to these places begins 
from liikhpat Sankrant, (about the ISth April of 
each year) and ceases in the month of November. 

The starting point to begin with in this pilgrimage is 
Hardwnr. A person of an inquisitive nature will find 
in his journey indications which,tho various phases of 
tlie Hindu religion have run through from the Vedic 
period and till now, some flowing in sentiment while ; 

others in example. Hardwar itself will unfold to ’ 

him occurrences of far more ancient times Sntyaytiga j 

when he is led to the spot where the old God ] 
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DAksha (the Planetary spirit, who is believed to 
guide the motion of the Rishi Chakra consisting of 
the 27 Asterisins) celebrated his great I'agrma on 
which occasion Sati his daughter destroyed herself. 
The site vividly reminds the traveller of the legend 
of Sati’s testing Rama's god-head by assuming the 
form of SitA] when the latter was taken away by 
Ravana to Ceylon. For Sati’s treading the path of 
such deception and unrighteousness, Mahadeva for¬ 
sook her as his wife. But on her supplicating to 
God, to get her body dissolved, the xacrijicc of 
Daksha was devised by the gods. All the celestial 
beings were invited, save Mahadeva and Sati, in 
order that Sati miglit l>e moved to anger and thus 
jjcrish herself in the leapiiuf hi^h xacrifieial flames. 
The device proved a success and Sati came to be 
reborn in Garhwal Himalaya ns Uma or Parvati 
and was remarried to Shankiira. 

Similarly Rishikesh the next stage, represents 
a clear illustration of an ideal hermit life of the 
Rishis of yore. One will find hundreds of reed 
thatched huts of Sadhus who enjoy the life of reli¬ 
gious discipline and are blessed with the cherished 
for beatific vision. Before describing the main 
shrines of Badari and Kedar, it will not be out of 
place, to give a brief description of Gangotri and 
Jamanotri, for the road leads to those two places 
from Rishikesh. Both of them arc situated in the 
south-west of the Garhwal State and are pre enii- 
ncntly sacre<l places. 

The following account of Gangotri and Jamano¬ 
tri has been extracted from the Journal of tour in 
Garhwal Himalaya l>y Mr. Fraser. The spot which 
obtains tlie name of Jamanotri, says Mr. Fraser, “is 
in fact, very little beyond the place where the various 
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streams formed on the mountain brow, by the melt¬ 
ing of mosses of snow, unite in one and fall into a 
basin below. To this basin, however, there is no 
access, for immediately above this spot the rocks 
again rise over the stream, aud, though not so lofty 
as those below, they interiiosc a complete bar to 
further progress in the bed of the torrent. Between 
the two l>nnks the view is closed by the breast of 
the mountain which is of vivid green from perpetual 
moisture, and is furrowed by time and torrents into 
numerous ravines. Down these ravines are seen 
trickling the numerous sources of this branch of the 
Jamuna. Above this green bank, rugged, bare and 
rocky clifFs arise, and the deep calm beds and cliffs of 
snow, towering above all finish the picture. Noble 
rocks of varied huge form, crowned with luxuiinnt 
dark frliage and the stream foaming fiom rock to 
rock, fonn a foreground not unworthy of it. 

" At the place where it is customary to perform 
ablution, the rock on the north-east side of the river 
is very steep, exhibiting different shades and colours. 
The structure also is laminous, and from these 
laminae run several small streams of warm water 
foaming together in a considerable quantity. 1 here 
are several other sources, and one in |uirticular, 
from which springs a column of water of very con¬ 
siderable size, which is situated in the bed of the 
river between two large stones and over it falls a 
stream of the river water. This water ia much 
hotter than that already noticed. The hand cannot 
bear to be kept for a moment in it, and it emits 
much vapour." Air. Fraser states that be could not 
find the least acidity of taste nor any sulphuious or 
other smell in the water. It i* exceedingly pure, 
transparent and tastelesi*. The spot for bathing 
is at that poiut where one hot spring of a consider- 
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able size rises in a pool of cold water and rendered 
it niilk'Warno. Mr. Fraser asserts that there are 
numerous sources of the w’ariu water, many spring* 
ing Irom the rocks and gravel and rise to some 
height in the air. Sometimes they are lost when 
the river takes its course tow.ards them. The.se 
springs have particular names such ns “ Gaurikund” 
and “ Tuptkund." InJumanotri there is no image 
nor any temple. According to the story, which the 
Brahmanas furnish, the warm springs are being 
nttirbutsd to the stern meditation of the twelve 
Rishis who followed Siva when he took flight from 
^ylon to Jaiuanotri and they have since been in 
deep contemplation upon Siva. 

Now let us describe the next highly sacred seat 
of Hindu pilgrimage cidled Gangotri. The road 
leading to these northern holy pl iees formerly was 
very rougli, rocky and dangerous, winding along in 
some places, ascending and descending across the 
faces of deep precipices and down deep ravines, at' 
times leading along banks ofloose earth and sloping 
where ^1 lie face of the mountain has fallen, thus 
rendering the footing exceedingly uncertain and 
difficult. In short, access to Jamanotri and Gangotri 
was very difficult and only staunch orthodox [reople 
Used to frequent these iirtJias and even now they 
are resorted t<i bv a very few. 

As regards Gangotri, Mr. Fraser writes “the 
scene w here pilgrimage is made, is worthy of the 
mysterious sanctity attributed to it, and the rev¬ 
erence with which it is regarded. We have not 
here the confined gloominess of Bhairon Ghati. The 
actual dread, which catinot but be inspired by the 
precipices and torrente, and perils of the place, here 
giv^ w-ay to a sen^tion of awe imposing, but not 
embracing what might be compared to the dark and 
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dsngerons pass in the centre of the ravines of a 
former world ; for most truly there is little here that 
recalls the remembrances of that which we seem to 
have quitted (Bbairon Ghati). 

“ The bare and peaked cliffs which shoot to the 
sky yield not in rugged ness of elevation to any we 
have seen; their rums lie in wild chaotic masses at 
their feet, and scantier wood imperfectly relieves 
their nakedness. Even the dark pine firmly roots 
itself in the deep chasms, which no time can wear 
out. Thus on all sides the prospect is closed except 
in front of the east side where from behind, a mass 
of bare spires with four huge lofty snowy peaks 
arise. These are the peaks of the Kudra Himalaya. 
There could be no finer finishing, no grandeur close 
to such a scene. 

"It is easy to write of rocks and wilds, of tor¬ 
rents and precipices; it is easy to tell of the awe 
which such scenes inspire; style and descriptions are 
common and hackneyed. But it is not so simple, 
to many surely not very possible, to convey an ad¬ 
equate idea of the stern and rugged majesty of some 
scenes, to paint their lovely desertness or to describe 
the undefinable sensation of reverence and dread 
that steals over the mind while contemplating the 
death-like ghastly calm that is shed over them. 
When we are under such emotions, at such moments, 
we remember our homes, our friends, our firesides 
and all social interconrso with our fellows and feel 
OQf present solitude and our distance from all dear 
ties ; how vain it U to strive at description, surely 
of such a scene is Gangotri. Nor is it inde})endent 
of the nature of the surrounding scenery, a spot 
which lightly calls forth jmwerful emotions. We 
were now in the centre of the stupendous Hima¬ 
layas, the loftiest and perhaps the most rugged range 
of mountains in the world. We were at the ac¬ 
knowledged source of that noble river, which is 
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equally an object of veneration, and a source of 
fertility, plenty and opulence to Hindustan, and the 
holiest shrine of Hindu worship, which these holy 
hills contain. These are surely striking considera* 
tions combinintr with the solemn grandeur of the 
place to move the feelings strongly." 

The pil^ims who visit Jamanotri and Gangotri, 
proceed straight on via Panwali pass to Triyugi and 
thence to Kedar but very few undertake this tedious 
journey. Kedar and Hndri are the most frequent* 
ed^ places and, therefor-*, the majority ofthepiU 
grims pass on from Hardwar to Rishikesh and 
• thence to the shrines referred to above. Mr. J. M. 

, Clay has published a useful pamphlet, fully describ- 
, ing each stage, the distances, etc., for the guidance 
of the pilgrims. Space is n<it available for describ¬ 
ing in detail all the stages, but among them, which 
concerns the sculptures of historical value will only 
be briefly dealt with in this chapter. As the pilgrim 
advances onwards, he must needs associate Jwm- 
self with other equallv zealous co-traveller-, instinct 
with the Mme religious earnestness, so that, the 
trave ler will meet them tuarobiiig generally in 
couples or in groups of tens and twenties, old and 
young mingled together, different in type and dress, 
all merry, now and then pouring out benediction to 
Kedar and Badari Narnyana. The denominations of 
certain localities which the pilgrim passes through, 
go by the name of saints, royal sages and anchor- 
ites of bv-gone ages ; for instance, Luxmon-Jhula, 
Tapoban, Di^rutha-chal. Bhagirathi, Sita-bari, etc , 
call forth in his mind a sort of more love and faith. 

1? or the four or five days his journey is con- 
ned to the banks of the Ganges among bits of 
beautiful scenery, making halts in small inns called 
caa/ftM or reed huts; high or low, literate or rustic, 
all seek shelter under one roof. Purdah there is none; 
men and women undertaking the sacred journey 
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must needs liave to bid farewell to natural shyness. 
I’aith, reverence, simplicity and pure-minded ness, 
arc the elements with which the mind of the pilgrim 
is insp’u^d for the time being. 

On the filth or sixth day, he reaches Srinager 
a town deriving its name from a mystic diagram' 
(Sriyantra) engraved upon a stone altar, which is 
said to have been thrown into the river by isankara- 
charj'a. We have already described in Chapter IV, 
that when the Aryans minted into Garhwal, they 
were opposed by Kol-asur and other powerful aboriginal 
chiefs, at Srinager who fought very bitterly; but the 
struggle ended in the final victory of the Aryans. 
There is evidence enough to show, that Srinager has 
been a city ever since. There must have been several 
towns which were destroyed by some natural caus^ 
such as Hoods, etc., which once swept the town, estab¬ 
lished by Raja Ajoi Pal in about 1400 A.p., os the 
geographical situation of the valley rendere it 8 ub)cct 
to such a disaster. “The Sriyantra”saysMr.G.N.Row 
in his book on Iconography, is suppo^ 4 
the power to protect the worshippers from ms ue 
to the influence of evil spirits or deities, and to bestow 
on him happiness, wealth and eventually liberation 
from birth, and more specially on those who worship 


the Devi". 

The “Sriyantra" traditions liave been ii^critcd m 
Garhwal from an ancient period and there is nothing 
to prevent us in believing it to be true as tradmons are 
often the true history of a country. Abongmes were 
particularly devoted to Mahadeva and Durga and 
they were profound believers in the mpteriea of 
magic. Taking these poinU into consideration we 
arc ilisposed to think that the ‘‘Snyantra at i^nn^er 
must have its origin from them. In ancient times 
human sacrifice was practiced hero. Sankaraebarya 
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mast have tried to the best of his ability to prevent 
Its propagation, as he was deadly against Tantraliism 
and It IS quite possible of his having destroyed 
It. Of the many old temples of brinager only 
one, I.C., of Kamleshwara is still extant, while 

GlhoifloS 

From Srinager to Undraprayaga the attention of a 
pil^im will be arrestcl at places by ordinary stones 
made into obj^ts of worship, and placed on the road 
Bide. In such cases it is not the object of worship, 
though It IS worshipped in reality. The object of it 
18 purely to nuke the pilmms present something, to 
the so^lled deity, which becemes Uie property of 
the priest. Except the beautiful foist there is 
nothing else remarkable. 

onward, the Mandakini 

Sner? places its 

sre^rj of gorgeous spectacle and wild beauty. At 

short distances here and there, a scene of temples with 
^ 8ouJptures, old remains and relics will capti- 

me his attention, m fact the whole Mandakini glen ap- 
j^sto bo a senes of lessons on the birth and extinc¬ 
tion of wave after wave of the Hindu relieious 

pre-historicages. It seems^hat 
'"‘"I?.™""' torn established his favour- 
ite demes in the very heart of those places ; for cx- 
ample, Agastyamuni, Phata, nhaitooand Nala indicate 

E,? ’“i’ Sankarite and Puranic 

Hinduism and ^al8hnavl8m, 

have^L^%°‘*'‘'‘’ believed to 

wTth iu “ tumultuous roar of water 

busy 

haunts of human beings and gardens of great fertility. 
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For instance, Agastyamuni twelve miles from Rud- 

such a place but now 
I religious importance. Miss^Noble writes 

about these places at great length, in her diary from 

dnn« Agastyamuni" says Miss Noble, “had 

tl.l f « ^ *" ‘‘I'i'’* Comparing 

bnv^'J remembering that the Rishi is sS t5 

have drunk up the ocean, we ivore inclined to regard 
the talc as a geographical myth, referring to a time 

placed here, us also in the vale of Srinager, that there 
18 no room to doubt that it really was once a lake, 
and that, grologically speaking, at an age not long 
g »e y. Are myths, like this of Agastyamuni, only 
dim memories of something seen by primitive man, 
pr arc they a kind of Physical Geogrmihy deliberately 
invented for educational purposes ? The last sugges- 
pon does not sound so absurd at the place itself, os 
It certainly does on paper. 

“The great court, they told us, was the site of 
Agastyamuni s tajmsya^ and he was commemorated 
by an image in the principal chapel There was a 
stone Oadt/i in the middle with a smaller seat beside 
«, which the j^ple regarded us the throne of Ram 
r*^u is only one of the many signs 

of the ancient and deep-seated impression made 
on this region by the Ramayana. All through our 
visits to sacred spots, we were apt to find that the age 
of Ikuma was used as an indication of profound antiqui¬ 
ty. But besides this, there are a thousand interest- 

* PhUiwopb/ of VuiaU cooSnot iiaoia’a Tialting Umm locatiliM. 
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ins scraps. In the porch there is an image of har- 
BiHcha. In some of the chapels, there are plaques and 

masks ofthcNine Planets, of Narda, of Gancsb, and 

of old Buddhist carvings. 

“There is also a chapel dedicated to Shringi Ris- 
hi, the son of Shamika, and there is an ordinary Si\;a 
in an old square water course, while outside there is 
an emblem that ought to be famous for its ^culianty 
of form, adharma chakra, that is really a Siva of pre- 
Sankaraclmryan type. The people call it a Brahma- 
murti, which fact is again almost as important as the 
fonn itself. Four wheels or chakras are placed one 
on each side of the top of a short pillar. 1 he ton ^ 
the pillar is a cube as is also its foot; but its shaft 
is octagonal. The cube surmounted by the octagond 
shaft, surmounted again by a thimble shaped top, is 
the form of Siva, which was common before Sankara- 
charya”. 

From Agastyamnni to Kcdar Nath, the whole 
tmet 8ceni8 to have been an antiquarian theatre of 
the Ilindu religion. Within its boundaries the pil* 
grim will find the striking feature in the landscape 
the number of temples at short distances consisting 
of images of various gods and goddesses from a very 
early age until mediajval VaishnaTism. The most 
notable sculptures found arc noted as under. 

{ Visawanatba. 

Narayana. 

Ardbanari Siva. 


Kolia 


• • • 


{ 


Temple of Kalla. 

Ancient Saivitc remains. 
Bodhisatwa and Jai- 
stambha of Anckamala, 
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Bhaitoo 

( Satya-Narayana. 

1 Birbhadra (iSiva). 

-< Lakshmi-Narayuna. 

1 Kird stambba. 

L Old form ofSiva. 

Gaurikund 

f Parvati. and pre-Sakara- 
\ Charyan (Siva). 

Kedarnath 

f Siva Sankara-Charjun. 

J Satya-Narayana, 
j Nine forms of Devi. 

1. Old form of Siva. 


A few milw above Nalla the scenery is extremely 
pleasing. Of its Iwnuty one can not say enough. Higher 
up alK)ve Triyugi the glen becomes steeper and wild¬ 
er with tremendous gorges and with many a wild 
stream shooting out of its source and tumbling down 
from rock to rock. The roar of tlie river is such in 
some places that one gets almost deaf. The hoary 
mountains alrave R.irabara with their wildly sublimed 
scenery and a variety of flowers spontaneously grow¬ 
ing at their feet make one forget the existence of 
anything save and except their Creator. 

The Kedarnath temple is situated on the base of 
the Kedarnath peak, on the left bank of tlie Kedar- 
Gangs, and has a height of about lil,000ft. The place 
is colder than liadrinatli ; most probably when the 
temple was flrst built in this spot, it must have been 
on the edge of a glacier which now has retreated to 
the distance of a mile. In Kedarnatli, heap of 
natural rock is the object of worship, and is believed to 
be the Sankaracharyan Siva. There is also a temple 
of Satya-Narayana, built by the side of a spring in the 



Tillage street. There is another small temple which 
contains “ the nine forms of Devi and pre>bhankara- 
charyan Siva.” 

A few miles to the north of Kedar Nath, is the 
vast snowy expanse which the Indians call “the path 
to Suiarga. ” In ancient time the Sadbus and other 
religious men used to visit these glaciers for the sake 
of self immolation- 

The other notable places of sanctity on the 
left bank of the Mandakini worth studying are Kali- 
muth, Madraaheshwnra,llklii muth, Tungnath, Anchi, 
and Gopeshwam. All of them bear marks of their 
early existence. We, shall however, deal with 
only those places which are situated by the pilgrim 
Toad. 

Ukhi is a village which is situated just opposite 
to Guptakashi on tlie left bank of the Mandakini 
and is said to be the identical place where Usho, 
the daui'htcr of Van-Asur, used to live. The small 
temple dose to the yard of the Mutli is still extant 
and is much consecrated. The chajicl must have been 
built in her memory. Sankara-charya, jierhaps 
chose the place for the monastery of Kedar-Nath 
ilawal on account of its being noted as the residence 
of a lady who exercised a powerful influence upon 
her age. 

Tungnath is 12 miles from Ukhi-muth and is 
situated on a high peak. It is out of the main road 
but an easy road of two miles from Chobta leads up 
to^the temple where there is a Sankara*charyan Siva 
Lingam. '1 here arc also a number of other images, one 
of which has the apj)earaiiee of a liuddhist image 
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This piftce afford« a fine birda eye view of the entire- 
anowy range from Jamnotary to Badrinath and the 
country in front of it. 

Gopeshwara which is twelve miles away from 
Chobta, is a well populated >’illage where there is a 
large temple de<licated to Siva “Gopinath, tlie Lord 
of cows.” The local legend runs tlms:— 

A cow which went a grazing to the jungle- 
found that her milk was spontaneously coming 
out to fall on a natural Siva in the rock. This place 
was taken as an altar, says the story, and a temple- 
was built over it. The place aboun^ls in Sivas of pre- 
Sankara Charyan type—cube, octagon, and thimble 
shaped top—and even contains two at least of the 
older four headed form, wiih one later specimen 
covered with what Miss noble took to be the f^t 
of the Lord, but said by the country people to be 
a crore of heads. There was a small Chaitya-Bha{»d 
shrine containing one of the four headed Sivas, under 
a tree. The llawal savs tliat this temple has been 
here since the days of Rama. 

One of the most remarkable things 
place is a trident of victory of king Aneka Jlala, 
made of ancient swords, vnth an inscription. 

A descent of two miles from Gopeshwara will 
take the pilgrim to Alkananrla valley at Qiamoli, the 
Sub-divisional Head Quarters of the Distn^ c 
Tibetan road thence takes him straight off to tne 
shrine of Badri—Narayana. This valley, as far a 
Joshimuth is deficient in subjects for iconograp 
■tody. 
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The Utter place which is about twenty seven 
miles from Chamoli,is oneof the four mu/A/established 
by Saiikara-Charya for his desciples and the winter 
seat of the llawal “Mahant” of Badrinath. This place 
has a group of seven temples dedicated to Nara- 
yana, Nine forms of Durga, Pre-Sankaracharyan Siva, 
Ganesha, and Narsingha, respectively. Clow to the 
temple there is a roofed spring nametl “ Narsingha 
Dlmra Skanda Purana Kedar Khanda discloses 
several legends which show Joshimath to be an ancient 
mythical seat. 

Pandukeshwara nine miles beyond Joshimuth 
h.astwo Temples and a beautifully carved imago 
of “ Yogdhyani Badri. " One of the temples 
seems to be older tlmn the otheh It has a cylinder 
tower on a cube, with flying gargoyles at the corners. 
There are four copper plates which refer to offerings 
of land to the deity by some ancient tribe. One has a 
bull os its seal.* 


The next 12 miles further off journey leads the 
traveller to the coIebrate<l shrine at liadrikashrama. 
The temple claimed to liavc Ijeen founded by Sankara- 
charya. It stands on the top of the right bank 
of the Vishnu Ganga and thus renders itself a con¬ 
spicuous object in the valley. It is built in the form 
of a cone, with a small cupola, surmounted by a 
square shelving roof of plates of copiier gildetl with 
real gold, over which is a golden hall and spear. The 
height of the temple is about 50 feet. 


. * c»ntnryA. D wm fiixl Che Kaibaii Kiut Vacodcr*. 

>>*• Tho oojiper piece 
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Bclovr the temple there ia a cistern of about 30 
feet square, covered with a sloping roof of dead 
planks and sup{>orted by wooden posts, called Tapt- 
kunda. There is a warm bath supplieil by a spring of 
hot water issuing out of the mountain. Close to it 
is a cold spring, which is connected with another 
spout, by means of which the water may be reduced 
to any degree of tcmjMJrature between two extremes. 
The Devn-prayagi Parulas receive the gift from, 
their Yajmans at this place. 

The Narda Kun<la is sheltered by a rock on the 
recess of the bank, and to the left of it is Surya- 
Kunda, another hot spring issuing in a very small 
stream through a fissure in the bank. 

The imago of Badrinath ia about liu-oe feat high. 
It is made of black marble, and it stands in the centre 
opiKjsitc the door in a Dhfana posture. On the 
right side of this image are Udow, Nar, and Narayana, 
Rishis, while on the left are Cuvera and Narada the 
celestial treasurer and Brahmana, res|)ectivcly. Luxmi 
is enshrined in an adjoining temple. The troe place 
of Badri'Narayana and its religious association from 
a long vista of antiquity may perhaps be better 
understood by the legend of Nar*Namyana, the two 
Rishis describeil below. 

It is said in the MahtJ^hdraia that Arjuna and 
Hars-iTararaaa or Shri Krishna were in one of tlieir 

Sui-Srlalisa former incarnations Nam and 
Narayana, two rishis or sages who resided in Badnri 
on the Himalayas performing severe religious pen¬ 
ances. 'I'hey were possessed of divine powers and 
always lived and acted together. In the Kana- 
parvan it is stated by SWa that Nara and Narayana 


were the most supreme among men and that the 
world was being nphcld by their power. The 
greatness of Kara and Narayana is brought out by 
the defeat inflicted by them on Dambodbhava as des¬ 
cribed in the Udyoga parmn. Dambodbhavo was 
once ruling as a universal sovereign and was full 
of conceit and pride of his own power. He learnt 
that on the heights of monnt Gandhamadana tliere 
were two very great sages, Nara and Narayana who 
were invincible even to Indra. He wanted to put their 
greatness to test, and thus went there ami challenged 
Diera to fight. They tried to avoid having to do 
anything with him by telling him that they had 
bidden farewell to all earthly passion and were 
living in an atmosphere of spiritual peace. This 
answer did not satisfy Dambodbhava ; he still insisted 
on their accepting his challenge. Then Narayana 
took a handful of grass and threw it against Dam¬ 
bodbhava, which rendered him at once weak and 
powerless. Narayana afterwards admonished him 
for his haughtiness and advised him to be humble in. 
the future and to lead a righteous life. Many such 
stories are told of them. They probably represent 
the inseparable association of love between the in¬ 
dividual soul and the Simreme Soul, that is, between 
man and God. In the Bhishma-parvan, Narayana is 
praised as the Purusha, but is represented as some¬ 
thing unkown. This Being is celebrated by Viiva- 
karmanas the highest Joy, as the highest Power, as 
tlie highest Truth. In the SantifKirvan, Nara and 
Narayana arc concretely described as “ the most 
excellent rishis performing penance and of surpassing 
splendour, bearing the srivatsa m.ark, wearing a 
circle of matted hair, web-footed and webarmed, with 
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the mark of the Chakra on their feet, broad cheated, 
long-anned, with sixty teeth and eight grinders, 
with voices sonorous as the clouds, with beautiful 
r countenance, broad forehead, liandsome brows, chin 
and nose and beheld by Norada. " 

The manner in which the images of Nara and 
Narayana arc to be made is given in the Vishnu-dhar* 
mottara. It is stated tlicrein that the image of Kara 
should be of grass colour and be possessed of two 
heads; it should be made to look powerfuL Naraya¬ 
na should |>osscss four arzns and be of blue com¬ 
plexion. Both of them should be seated under a 
badara tree. They should be clad in krishnajina 
( deer-skin ) anti wear tlie jata-mandalaa. Or, tlicy 
might be seated in a chariot having eight wheels, with 
their legs crossed. (Iconography India, by Mr. Kow) 

The architecture of the temple is rather modern, 
as it seems to have undergone a good deal of re{)aira 
without any particular regard to history,—the gate¬ 
ways and walls being of the later Mogul style. 
The flowers of Badri-nath arc not of such an alpine 
nature and varied as at Kcdarnath. Nevertheless 
they consist of wild thyme, pink and white briar 
roses, and many tinted violet primulas. Their hue and 
diffused fragrance and the glaciers and snows close 
at hand, offer a high <lcgrc« of pleasure to the mind. 

The treasury of Badrinath temple is rich. 
Every {>erson, who poys his homage, to the deity 
makes some offerings proportionate to his means. 
The gift is included under three heads, for each of 
which a salver is allotted. The first is called 
^the Bhent” offerings to the image. The second is 
*‘the Bhog. " It comprises the privy purse, the amount 
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being appropriated to the expense of his ward, 
robe and table. The third is for tlie Riiwal. 
These presents, however, are voluntary, and many 
persona assume the garb of poverty to avoid a contri¬ 
bution commensurate with tlieir means while others 
lay tlie whole of their property at the feet of Nara* 
yana, and trust to charity for returning home. 

In addition to the places mentioned above, there 
are many other temples in Garhwal noted for sanctity 
from ages long gone by. For instance, Ihirahat in 
i>tate Garhwd, Ad>llndri in Cliandpure, Kalpcsh- 
vrara in Painkhanda and Rudmnath in Nagpur, all 
have an ancient history of religious importance. 
The object of various Hindu reformers in promul¬ 
gating their modified cults in places, where abun¬ 
dant traces of a world still old are present, seems 
to have liecn to link their mode of reforms with 
the prccceding phases of Hinduism, with a view to 
insurin;; their acceptance. The foregoing passages 
will supply evidence to this effect. 

Taking only the Shankaritc and Rama-nuja 
temples into consideration, we find the former 
claiming, without a shadow of doubt, an age of 
thirteen centuries, while tlcc latter of ten centuries, 
since their respective establishment. But the type of 
monuments and emblems still existing in those sites 
show their sacred nature even from a very remoto 
period. Shankara-Charya established his temples 
where Buddhist Chaityas were most predominent ; 
and so too did Ramanuja, who posses^ tlie Alka- 
nanda Valley as his chosen seat. 

Similarly when Buddhist religion spread in 
Garhwal at about the beginning of tlie Christiaa Era, 
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it di<l not snp€r5e<ie the coarse snperatitions of the 
people, Imt was engrafted into them. Generally the 
aborigines professcti Buddhism. They retained 
their gods and godesscs sneh as Siva and Durgs 
for whom they had the highest veneration. Perhaps 
the cube, the octagon, tlio cylinder, and the tliimble 
■lmt)cd Siva, at Agastyamuni and at Gopeshwara, and 
Ardbnuari Si\'a and nine forms of Durga found at 
Bhaitoo, Ivedaryath and .loshimuth, were the common 
emblems of worship in Garhwal prior to the spread of 
Budditism. It Is worth noting that tlicrc are more 
Saivitc emblems in Garhwal than the rival Vaishna* 
vitc ones. This is accounted for, by the fact that the 
Alkananda and Mnnd-ikini Valleys seem to liave been 
inliabitcd for centuricc mostly by powerful tribes of 
aborigines. The Aryan settlers among them were 
friendly colonists, and not conquerors. TheVan-Asur 
and Krishna legend referred to elsewhere, will uphold 
our hypotliesis. The original faith of these nljorig* 
iues appears to have been a form of Dcmonolatry. 
Rumayanfi represents instances in which Bavan and 
his son Megha Nad resorted to Iliraavanta to worship 
ilahtidcva to become invincible in tlie ronflict that 
was raging between them and Kama and Luchhmana. 
This fact naturally points out that different forms of 
aboriginal idolatry were prevalent among theprimi* 
tive peoples of Garhwal oven at that period. 

Eminent English authors such as Messrs. Lassen 
and Stevenson, conjecture tliat the Phallic emblem 
might have been at first an object of veneration 
among the aborigines and that it was subsequently 
adopted by the Aryans who associated it with the 
worship of Vishna and Rudra.” In Garhwal 
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this seems to have been the case, as we find 
no traces of real Buddhist images, save the Chaityaa 
changed into Saiva and Vishnava temples. 

Again the genesis of the emblems of Daksha at 
Hardwar, Ram Chandra at Dcvaprayaga, nine planets 
at Agastyamuni and of Sat}'anarayana at Kedar- 
nath, may prove that they are more ancient than the 
Saivite symbols referred to above. Such might not 
however have been the case. But most likdy they 
had a simultaneous origin. Garhwal is immense¬ 
ly rich in sculptures which have a long vista of 
antiquity. Some symbols such as chakra and mask 
appear to point back to a time when the Devas and 
Danavas churned the ocean for nectar. Scriptural 
history reveals that the Central Himalayas have long 
been marked with the outburst of higher religious 
activities. Careful study of the symbols found in 
Garhwal may lead to the discovery of the traces of 
the birth and the order in which various forms of 
image worship were introduced in the Hindu religion. 






CHAPTERvnr 

RULEllS OF GARHWAL. 


Thon^h Hiranvantn (the Central Himalayas or 
modem Garhwal) is situated quite in a comer of 
Blmrta Varsha, nevertheless this region on account 
of the wonderful features of the country and its 
relation to the religious history of India, was the 
object of great admiration on the part of the Aryan 
people from the very early period of their immigra¬ 
tion into the Punjab. Hence the Rigveda, 
Rnmayana, Mahabharta and other Puranos, all 
to a certain extent teem all through with frag¬ 
ments of historical events relating to these tracts. 
They also furnish us with valuable hints in adjust¬ 
ing the fragments which enable us to trace the 
political history of the country from a very early 
period. 

In the Rig Vedic period, when the Aryans were 
still in the Punjab beyond the Sutluj, it is sUted 
that they were divided into five principal tribes, 
taking their names from their respective cliiefs, nr, 
Tritsu, Puru, Anu, Yadu and Travasu. These 
tribes occupied the countries mentioned below. On 
the north of the Prusni (Ravi) ri\’er, occupying 
almost the whole of the northern Punjab, lay the 
land of the Purus who were also called the 
Rharatas. On the south of Satudri (Satluj) ex¬ 
tending to the north us far as the Himalayas was 
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the country of the Tritjus. A<ljficent to tin? 
Tritsus country and to its south and south*east lay 
the lands of the Travasus and the Yadus, which 
extended to tlic banks of the Jamana. On the 
western bank of the Indus was. the country of the 
Anus. From the above description of the Tritons 
it is quite clear that their lauils lay between the 
Jatnuna and the Sutluj extending to the north up 
to the Gangotri range of the Himalayas. “Deva 
Da? the first grc.it king of the Tritsus ”, we are 
told, “ was engaged in a continuous warfare with 
some tril)e of the north, ruled by a chieftain of the 
name of Samhhara, who appears to have built 
a number of forts in defence of the many passages 
which led from 'he highlands into steeper ainl wilder 
Himalayan fastnesses”. From this account wo are 
led to surmise, that Sambhara was a chieftain of the 
aborigines in Garhwal, n-< this was the tract whicli 
lay north-east of the Sutluj and Jamunti, and which 
possessed numerous forts on its hill tops, and had 
many passages leading from the highlands into 
steeper fastnesses. There is no doubt, that tlie 
Tritsus’ Aryan dominions e.vtcnded ns far as the 
Gangotri range of hills on the north, and they wore 
in close pro.xiraity to Garhwal. Not contented with 
their dominions, they must have Ikhiu fighting with 
the primitive peoples of Garhwal, in order to extend 
their territory. Another proof wiiich supports 
this view is, that in course of time when the Purus 
or the Bhartas ha«l extended their country east¬ 
wards they changed their desingnation to the Knms 
(which occurs in the Mahabhnrta), but in that Epic 
word “ Tritsus ” is nowhere mentioned. Most 
probably after they bad become masters of the 



Central Himalayan ranM they too, like the Kuma 
passed for iWclmlas. The Panchalns and Kurus 
both sprang up from one tribo of Aryans, the former 
being born of the family of Dusinanta and possessed 
a kingdom of great prowess ( ilahabhnrat Adi 
Parvn). Thns after subjugating tlie Dravidinn 
Kingdom of central Himavanta, tlie Tritsus founded 
their kingdom by the name of Panchala. This 
sabjugntioa took place, most probably some¬ 
time at the cud of the Vf>dio period which, is 
deSned by some writers to be about 2500 B. C, How 
far it is correct we cannot sny. However, it appears 
that tlie Aiyana moved on the b.ink of the Jamuna 
and the Ganges, and it is likely that at this period 
tlicy began to march along tho foot-hills, under 
the towering walls of the Garhwal lilmalayast 
and colonised the southern part of it. 


We now pass on to the Epic period. From 
the Mahabharla Adi Parva, wo learn that the Pan- 
chalas ruled over this country for several centuries. 
But sometimes before the great Kurukshclra war, 
the Panchaias were for some reasons divided into 
two parts, the Northern and tho Southern. The 
former was above the Ganges, and the latter bet¬ 
ween the Ganges and the Jamnna. The foraer 
portion was ccuouared by Dronacliarya from king 
fJrupada and was aiinexeil to tho Konn*va kingdoru. 
The latter remained under Dmiiada \vhti3e terri¬ 
tories e-Tteudod ns far ns the Chanibal. The capital 
of the former was Ahichh.atra, which Professor 
Kapson in hia bock “Ancient India identifies with 
a i-uined site still bearing the same name near the 
Tillage of flamuugar. Our readers will bear m 
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wind that the northern portion of Panchala compris¬ 
ed the greater portion of what is now k^wn as 
Stale Garhwal. and the whole of Brmsh Garhwal 
and Kuniaon, henceforward became the land of the 
ancient Kurus. 


The Kurus continued to exercise supreme power 
over this trad of laud until the division of the king' 
dom between the Kauravae aud the Pandavas took 
place. It appears tliat Garhwal came under 
the sway of the PandavaSr ft* wo find it mentioned 
in the Mahabharta Habha Parva that at the time 
of Yudhiahthira’s Imperial SacriBce (which was 
performed on the partition of the kingdom), the 
people of Tangana and Paritangana brought their 
presents in the shape of g^ld dust and sheep wool 
blankets “ Kambala We have already slated 
elsewhere that the ancient population of Garhwal 
consisted of the Kiratas and the Tauganas etc» 
who occupied the tract of land eituatet^on the upper 
course of the Gauges in Garh^val and IkUmaun. 

Ptolemy points ont that, “ from the Jamuna to 
the Sards in Kumaun, the country was inhabited by 
Kiratas and was called Tangnoi Sub-Di%’lsion. ” 

Soon after the Rajasu)‘a-Yajna of king Yudht- 
shthira, the Pandavas lost their kingdom in 
gambling, aud were cxileil for thirteen years, when 
these regions again changed bands and became 
subject to the Kauravas, till the great Karukshetra 
war. It is described before that in this war 
Bhag Datta led a huge army consisting mostly 
of Kiratas and Chinas under his command ns 
anally of the Kurus. From this it will be readi¬ 
ly inferred that during this period Bhng Datta 
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must have been a fcntlatory ruler of these parts 
under Dbritrashtra’s Suzerainty. The date of ttie 
Kurukshetra war w fixed by various scholars from 
1600 B. C. to 1200 B. C., in which the Knumvas 
were completely exterminated, while their sceptre 
passed into the hands of the victorious Pandavas, 
w'ho a^ain began to rule over it till their retirement 
to Kailash, when Parikshit their grandson, at the 
age of sixteen years was placed on the tlirone. How 
long the Pandava dynasty ruled over Garhwal can 
not now be ascertained correctly. 

The Vishnu Purana says, that from the birth 
of Parikshit to the coronation of Nantla in ^70 
B. C. some 101.5 years must have elapsed. The 
history of this period concerning Garhwal is 
blank. The great political fact of this new epoch, 
is that the whole of northern India was for the first 
time nnitod into one great Empire by the genius 
of Chandargnpta, whilst simultaneously a new 
religion, Buddhism, was making progr^ among 
the humble and the lowly, tbongh at first it was con¬ 
fined to Magadba and the adjacent states. We are 
doubtful, whether Garhwal at the time of Chandar- 
^pta was within his Empire. If not, then in 260 
B.C. when his grandson Asoka, a monarch of worhl- 
wide reputation, who exerted such an infltiencp on 
the history of the world through his zeal for right¬ 
eousness and virtue, as no siicceetliug Indian 
monarch did, ascended the throne, the Maurj*a Em¬ 
pire extended all over India; qn*! Ilimavaiita or 
Garhwal was not outside its fold, ills rock edict ou 
the Jamuna river still stands in evidence of his 
suzerainty over the Himalayan region. BudcUusm 
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also appears to have been propagated in these parts, 
as wc have stated before, during his reign. 

Prior to the ^faurya dynasty’s accession to 
power in Northern India, the Greeks were holding 
some portion of the N. W. lx)rdera of India, and 
some of ihtno, it is slated, extended their conquests 
into the heart of Northern India, but they founded 
no kingdom hero. However, we are made to surmise 
that these Yavanas penetrated to Garhwal, not ns 
rulers, but probably as astronomers and sculptors, 
as wo find some exquisitely carved images of gods 
in the Greek style iti our temples, at Pandukeshwar 
and Joshimuth. (Arch. Survey India, Antiquity 
N. W. P. Volume 2 ). In addition to these images 
we have come across with other beautifully carved 
small life-si/e image of Dhvani Budhn at Tunganath 
which the people call Sanltara-Charya’s image, but 
it seems to be the work of Grecian sculptors. 

Gargach.irya in his Samhita says that the 
Yavanas were good astronomers, and consequently 
they were honoured by the Hindus n8‘*Hishis”. 
Astronomy seems to have reached a high pitch of 
perfection in Garhwal in the 2nd century B. C. 
and both Parasara and Gargacharya were consider¬ 
ed to have been the moat ancient of the astronomers 
who live<l here. The latter la said to have acquired 
a knowledge of divination, on the b.ank of the Saras- 
wati, acconling to some writers, or on the bank of 
the Gargi in iJroriagiri according to other*. So that, 
it is pruhahle, that the learned Yavanas might have 
Bonglit the counsel of Gargachaiymand other astrono¬ 
mers in this country to make progress in that science. 
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About the year 12r> B.C, a Scythian tribe, call¬ 
ed the^ Sakas by the Hindus, poured down through 
the Himalayan p^ses. Their most famous king, 
Kanislika, held his court in Kashmere, although his 
suzerainty extended from Kabul to Agra in the 
South, and to Yark.-lnda and Kohkand on the north of 
Uio H imalayas. It is presumable that Garhwal was 
included within this Scythian empire. Some 'a'riters 
hold, that the Khasyas who funii the bulk of the 
Kajput ])opulation in Garhwal have among them 
people of Scythian origin. The Mahabharta Bhi»h~ 
maparva Ch. IX, includes Yavanas amongst the 
barbarian tribes of Northern India. Combining 
the testimony of the Mahabliarta with that of 
modern historians, we may infer that some of the 
Yavanas may have rushed through the Central 
Uitnalaynn passages, or emigrated from the Punjab 
and settled in this country some time between 130 
B. C. and 425 A. JJ. The Siilivahana Sakabda (era) 
was established from 78 A. D. most probably 
when King Kanishka was crowmed. Though this 
era is not current in these parts, yet it is respected 
as much as the “Sambat” of Vikramnditya, ami is to 
be found quoted in the annual C 4 dendar (patra), horos- 
cojies and similar other Brahnnianical documents. 
It is a strong proof, that whosoever might have held 
the chieftainship of Garhwal daring this iK:riod, 
they must have been the vassals of the EmjMjror 
Kanishka, otherwise this era would not have come 
-to vogue in Garhwal. 

So far we have been treading more or less on 
firm ground; now we have to attempt to trace out 
the rulers of this country from the beginning of 
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the ChrlstUn era. In the beginning of the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D. the GupU dynasty rose in power in Guj- 
rat. Samudragupta distinguished himself by conquer¬ 
ing almost the whole of India, as we learn from his 
inscription on the A llahabad lAt of Asoka that “he 
conquered Kanchi, Kerata and other countries in 
Southern India, exterminated the kings of Ar^varta 
or Northern India, the frontier kings of Samtata 
(East Bengal), Kamrupa (Assam), Nepal and other 
places. Nations like the Malvas, Madarakas, and 
Abhiras yielded to his power, and paid him tri¬ 
bute. Even the Shahs and Shahinshahs of west¬ 
ern countries, and the {>eople of Ceylon sent him 
tributes in offerings and gifts and handsome maidens 
from their lands.” From this it is quite evident, that 
though neither Central Himavanta nor the tribes then 
inhabiting there are mentioned in the inscription, never¬ 
theless a small tract such as Central Himavanta, close 
toNepalcould never have beenindependentof hissway. 

In the 6th century A.D. Yashodhnrman of 
Halva known to us as V'^ikaramoditya the Great, was 
the master of northern India from the Brahmaputra 
to the Western ocean. His era is contemporaneous 
with the era of the Malva tribe, i. e., 57 13. C. 
Malva was raised by Vikminaditya to tlic rank of 
the first nation in India. India was freed by him 
from foreign invasions from the West for five 
centuries, after the defeat and expulsion of the 
Huns. His era being tlic latest in India is used all 
over the country. This Yikarami Sambat is suppose<I 
to have been especially founded for reckoning the 
system of historical dates. The nine gems of the 
c.nrt 'f Vikiram arc wail Inovnj f® rvrrj GarhwtH. 


There Ii no doubt then, that Gerhi'r&l enjoyed the 
shade of bis Regal umbrella as well. 

Daring the reign of Siladitya, in the 6th cen* 
tary, a Chinese traveller of the name of Hieun Tseng 
travelled over a great portion of India, and re« 
corded a description of India and the Indians, thas 
furnishing a link between the ancient and modem 
India. Unfortunately he left verj’ few notes concer¬ 
ning the Himalayas and the Sub-Himalayan region. 
In bis Sub-Himalayan travel he speaks of a kingdom 
Barbampura, which General Cunningham has iden- 
tiGed with &rahat (Vol. XI. Qaz. P. 512) now a 
village in Patti Kawain in State Garhwal which, says 
the Chinese traveller, produced gold and where for 
ages a woman has been the ruler and so it is called 
the kingdom of a woman. The husband of the 
reigning woman is called king, but be knows noth¬ 
ing of affairs of the state. This man manges the wars 
and sows the land.” Hieun Tseng’s description of the 
South Western Garhwal gives us aome indication of 
the sociology then prevalent in those parts, which 
shows that woman was the obvious bead and gover¬ 
nor of tho whole tract and even in other social 
customs must have possessed the highest power of 
organization and efficiency. This Barahat seems to 
have been a place of great celebrity from the very 
beginning of the Epic period. Skandha Parana ^ 
Khand Chapter 93, identiGes Barahat with Varna- 
vata, where, when Yudhishtra was appointed heir- 
apparent, Durywlhana formed a nefarious schema 
for killing all tlie Gvo sonn of King Pandu. He 
(Yudhishtra) with his brothers and mother was 
induced to pay a visit to Varnavata, where a house of 
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Uc and other inflammable materials had been built 
for their residence. Hieun Tsang only dealt with 
the South Western Qarhwal kingdom. 

But from the Archseological Survey of India 
Vol. IT, we learn that two ancient cities were 
explored in lower Garhwal by General Cunningham. 
One called Mordhwaj was situated midway on Kot- 
dwara Najibabad road. The other a place now known 
as Panduwala in Gaiiga Salan, was six miles east of 
Uardwar which seems to be contemporaneous 
with Barhampura. The description of each as 
given by the archseological officers in the “ Mona 
mental Antiquities and Inscriptions in N.W.P. Vol 
II", will perhaps be of interest to our readers. 

“ Mordlw, also called Munawara Tur, is a 
ruined fort. Its ramparts, which have still a height 
of about 15 feet above the surrounding country, 
enclose an oblong space of 800 by G25 feet. The 
entrance is on the eastern side, and is still covered 
by the remains of an outwork. The ditch GO feet 
broad by 3 feet in length is surrounded at a distance 
of about 120 feet from the main rampart by an outer 
rampart. Portions of the brick walls were still to bo 
traced when General Cunningham visited the place 
in 1863, but all these remains are fast disappearing. 
The bricks are of largo size, being 13^ x 8^' x 2^'. 
Near the middle of the east side th^e is a lofty 
mound called Shigri, a name which is called to 
be a TOntraction of Sbergarhi, tiger's honse or Sri 
Garhi, but this etymology is apjMirently of later date. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 35 feet above the 
interior level, and of 43 feet above the plain ,and has a 
circumfereuca of308 feet. A close examination shows 
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that the outer portion of the mound ia compoaed of 
brick rubbish, the remains of some 

ture. The size and importance of this buildm?, 

or c nallv no doubt a lar^e Budhist Chaitya, with 

the uauai series of umbrella-like d.^ ‘=Wa™aih 
lofty spire, and in later days probably a Brahamam 
cal teX e may bo Riicssed from the fact that the 
entir^ Mirfwe of the mound had a depth of from 3 to 
8 feet with many square yards 
its £ together with a similar 
broken brick debris. The people the 

memory of living men there were S 

BUT^rstructure standing on the mound, but that the 
SriaU were utilised in the construction on rer^a.r 
S itbWs onthc Najibabad Kotdwara road, which 
W .1 U.i old fort .t 0 disunco of about 

400 yards 

‘■From the solid appoaranco of the mound 
CunnSan. consi/cred it to be the rums of an o d 
SdSsthpa ,hieh supposition vvm 

«™r/bouttLdosensmaller elay 
cotta meaais, R .r -RiuMha seated within a 

tapressod »dh fi^rc o^ ereed formula 
handsomeCha^ja, witn ine atleastone 

11 :: 

»Z hCr“o’’:r‘.e:”o7ry rmlm*. nor were an. 
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plecM of rails foand. From the dtbrU of an old well 
close to the mound, several terra cotta figures, frag¬ 
ments of stone statues, and portion of a door-lintel 
wsre brought to light," <1 

“ According to the people, Mordhsj formerly 
abounded in stones of all kinds and sizes wrought 
and unwrnnght, but the whole have been carried 
away to Pathargarh. The stone figures of gods 
and godesses are said to have supplied all the 
temples at Najibabad ", 

The above description of the Buddhist Chaitya 
Stupa and the almost uninterrupted traces of ancient 
ruins extending to a distance of several square miles, 
convey to ns a conception that the place must have 
been the site of a large and wealthy city, and that the 
inhabitants were wealthy, powerful and progressive. ^ 
The ruler of Mordhaj must have held a large tract of 
country under his subjugation and the greater por¬ 
tion of lower Garhwal most probably was included 
in this kingdom. The name Mordhaj is derived 
from Mayurdhwaja, or the “peacock sbindard" 
which may be the title of its founder, whom tratlition 
shows to be a contemporary of the Pandavas. But a 
genealo^ is also given which makes him the Jain 
antagonist of Sayad Sular-i-Masnad Ghazi, and if this 
be accepted, the date of Maynrdhwaja’s fort can not 
be fixed earlier tlian the beginning of the 10th 
century. 

The ruins of this ancient city are still to be 

?salawai». Mandhal, a ruined 

village in I’arganna Ganga balan, 
which “ possesses a very remarkable old temple 
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adminblj prcser^'cd. The temple itself itonds on » 
platform 20 feet square, and at each side is a trench. 
Beautifully executed heads terminate the trench at 
* the four corners:—on the south a woman s head 
and bust, on the west a lion, and on the north a ram, 
the east corner being broken and defaced. A number 
^ of carved slabs, large shafts of pillars andfriezes and 
doorways arc scattered through the neighbouring 
jungle.^’ 

Barahat, Mordhaj, and Panduwala, all situated 
on the south of Garhwal, seem to have once been the 
scats of Grarhwal chieftains. The ruins themselvM 
indicate that the cities were very populous and weal¬ 
thy. Unfortunately there is no coin, inscription or 
written record of these jilaces left to trace as to who 
these people were and what led to their decline.^ A 
^ mysterious cloud hangs over them. ^ Modem l***f®* 
rians point out that the latter two cities had probably 
been sacked by the rutliless Timur in his way to Har- 
dvv.ar. Delhi fell under several such acts of pillage, 
but regained her strength, whereas these |)oorer plac¬ 
es were mined for ever. There may be one more 
reason to elucidate the complete acstroction of 
these ancient cities, vh :— 

i- In the 8tli nr Oth century A. D. some of the 

dynasties of the various Knjput clans, who were 
scarcely considered within the pale of the Aryan 
Hindus before, stepped fonvard from their kingdoms 
1 into the Deccan, and by their might and bravery 
created room lor themselves on the empty throne 
of varions plarcs, *111011 ns Ajmere, Delhi, Kanauj, 
I.aliore and other plncu's, while the junior members 
of ths^e ruling families issued out of theu' former 
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kingdoms, and went to out of ibe way places in quest 
of kingdoms for themselves. History points out 
that h*om Nejm! to Kaiigra, almost all the hill 
stiites arc governed now-a-days by the scions of 
princes from the Deccan. During this very jwriod 
a change in the state of their religion also took place. 
These Rajputs with their might and by the help of 
the Brahamanas firmly establisheil the f’nranic re¬ 
ligion which is in favour of personal gods and image 
worship. 

The dynasty wo are now entering upon to 
describe probably falls in the above mentioned 
category. In Sofnbnt 756 Raja Kanakpal of the 
reigning Chand family of Malva, arrived in Garh- 
wal. As the tradition goes, Raja Kanakpal on his 
arrival here wa.s adopted a-ssucccKsvir to a Raja named 
Sonpnl who gave his daughter, and solo heir, in 
marriage to Kanakpal. (Sonpal is s.aiil to have 
ruled over the western portion of modern upper 
Garhwal. Bhilang now a portion of State Garhwal 
was his capital. Nothing certain is known oiSonpHl’s 
dyna.sty. It appears that it was supplanted hy the 
}6tnak])al fainil}', and may have been one of the 
many chieftains of Garhwal). We arc now enter¬ 
ing m)on a jreriod when the pditical conditions of 
this country rescmhlod exactly like that which pre¬ 
vailed in England from the sixth century after 
Christ. As in England, Northumbria ruled all 
the north of England, Mercia the Midlands and 
Wessex all the southern |mrts of England, simi¬ 
larly Sonpal and Kntyuris were the overlords of the 
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PandnwaU, and Barl.ampura Chiefs ruled over 
the Southern Garhwnl. Such a state lasted m rjng 
land for a century or so, but in Garhwal it seems to 
have been continued Tor full six centuries, after 
which all the petty principalities came to merged 
into the Kanakiml dynasty which wielded the supreme 
monarchical power over whole of the 
We shall now briefly narrate the history of this 
dynasty, which scdtl.-d on a lofty and steep moun¬ 
tain range in Chandpur covered with thick forests 
and abounding in fine scenery The 81 ^^ ^e chose 
for his fort was on a peak close to the ^nd of a 
stream flowing some 500 below it 1 he walls 
of the fort and the ruins of the dwelling houses 
are still extant. “ The walls must have been very 
strongly built as thev are formed of large slabs ot 
cut stones, the space covered by them being one 
ami a half acres. There are also two flight 
steps, each formed of one solid bl^k of stone, which 
is ^id to have been quarried in Duda-ki-toli range, 
a march and a half distant from the fort. 

Raja Kanakpal laid the firm foundation of the 
Garhwal Raj on such an auspicious day tbat 
its continuity has since been mamtamed ^‘thout 
anv device or legal fiction. Ihe prosperity and 

Tlie present Raja ^Vencka Shah is the 59th 
occupant of the throne. For nearly C90 y^ 
Chandpnr enjoyed the honour of U-ing the seat 
of the Garwal Rajas. Garhwal temainediliMdcd 
among several petty chieftoins so long as Chandpur 
w^ the capital of^he reigning dynaty. It also 
Bccms improbable that at this time 
extended any farther than Srinagar in the South. 
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I» the North the power of the Katyuris pra- 
dually deoaj’oil. Tlio boundaries of their lb«j con¬ 
tracted. In about 1200 A.D. the Vaishnavas covered 
tlie Alakananda Valley wit'.i Vaishmvite temples and 
made the Rajas give them licli grants of lan-1. Tlie 
Katyuris who were staunch Saivites must have 
opposed the doctrines of Hamannjachnrya but 
without success, and this change miglit have made 
them quit their cipital at Jusliimnih, and flee to 
Kumann. Tlie Southern Satraps came to be exter¬ 
minated by Timur in 1398. A. 1). So that, from that 
]>eriod forward the Kair.ikp.d dynasty’s power 
begJtn to stretch, and by the fointeeulh centniy, 
under tlio power of Ajaipal it reached tite height 
of it-t full prosperity. Ho changed his capital 
from t hundpur to Siinagtir, and die residentiid 
palace 'U a grand scale which ho had commenced to 
build, is said tohavebeen complettal by his success¬ 
ors. Tho pal.tce which covered soino acres of I'ltd 
and w.'ts swept aw.ay hy a flootl of tho Hohna Ijako 
in 1894 A. I"), along with the whole ha/,ar and many 
temph’sof Srinagar, mnsr have once displ ytal con- 
siderahlo nrchitL'Otur:d pret' n^ions. 

Since tho flood Srinagar has heen rebuilt near 
the centre of a wide flat v.de at a disliince of 
altout a inilo from the oU site. Theie still 
many older temples to he seen which, as Sist'-r 
Nivetlitta S'VS, are of a pon leroits and severe h am- 
ty nnd in a lyi'O iium* diath-y ]» ciavdng tliat of 
niL-diaevitl t'rc-sa. Sliefnrtlicrn iniikwlh.it “they 
arc compnrativ'ly em.ill, hilt marvcll n>ly perfect. 
Tho stylo must liave persifte l long in the Hima¬ 
layas. There arc cxtuuples of it, in a more developed 
and slender form, even here at Srinagar, as morleru 



an two hundred rears old, but the earliest examples 
must Ik* vorr old indeed, ilalinff from the days of 
the Hindu licvivnl under the UupUis. that is to 
SUV from aliout A. D. 400 to or oven earlier. I no 
ije(>craphical situati**!! in the midst of a valley that 
is almost a plain, forces the fonnation-of an orffanm 
centre. A'e can well imaoinohow the first colony of 
Hudilhistic monks woiihl Rtadnally settle down m 
order that thcv might live their monastic life, with 
prcaohiiig, study, and its regular worehip, contented 
in the main to become un orgtmic pirt of the 
life about them. Actual traces of their occupation 
have nil l>con ohliteiMtcd long long ago, but wher- 
ever we fiml a very old religious dcilication, which 
has been a sheet—nhchor *)f worship f«>r century 
after century. 'Ve may infer with some certaiity 
that it was established by them. Such centres exist 
at Srinagar in the Temples of Kamaleshwar and 
of the Five randiivas”. 

Now we shall again revert to Raja Ajaipal 
referred to nimve. When the country passed 
into Ifnja Ajaipal’s hands, a memorable change 
took place. He consolidated the whole country 
unilcr his sway, and extended it from the Hima- 
Inyas to Chandi near Hard war, and from the 
Jumuna to Radlmn. He ruled the country with a 
strong but gentle hand for twelve years. Petty 
chiefs were reduced to insignificance, sonic by the 
bestowal of a few villages as Jagir, while othcra 
bv the gift of land only snftioient to keep up their 
position. Tiadllioii further (loints out that the 
country was in a very flourishing state during his 
reign. Srinagar has since risen to be the first town 

in modern Garhwal. We ate led to surmise that the 
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trAnsformation in the name of the country from 
“Kedathhumi and Badriknshranm” to Garhpal took 
plhce in the time of itajn Ajnipal. 

Kaja A jaipal was succeeded by many a powerful 
and brave liaja, who gradaully extended their terri¬ 
tory. In the year 1692 A.’D., Kaja Fateh Shah 
attacked both Saharanpur and Tibet and conquered 
them. Further the story runs that the crown, uni¬ 
form, sword and gun etc., of Raja Fateh Sliah are 
still extant in a famous temple of a town named 
Uava in Tibet How far the story is correct we 
can not say. 

The change from Pal to Shah in the title of the 
Garhwal Kajas after the death of K.-«ja Sahajpal 
(1465 A.D.) is rather remarkabie. We have 
made a searching enquiry into the subject but found 
no satisfactory solution. However, tradition 8tate.s 
(a) that when Aurangzob defeated his brothers 
Shuja and Dara, the latter is said to have taken 
refuge in Srinagar Garhwal, but he was betrayed and 
sent back to Delhi. It is said that, in recognition of 
that service the Kaja of Garhwal received the title 
of Shah (hereditary). Tliis appears to be incredible, 
as Aurangzeb ascended the Imperial throne in 1658, 
whereas Balbhadra Shah (the first Kaja hearing 
that title) succeeded to the Garhwal Raj in the 
15th century A.D. 

( b) A Bartwal from village Satera in Talla 
Nagpur is said to have been sent to Delhi on some 
state affair. During his stay there, one of the 
female members of the royal seraglio was dangerously 
ill. The messenger of Garhwal implored to be allow- 
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ed to diacnoso her stifierinpr through a thread'tied to 
the wrist of the patient. On his success, ho asked 
for the title of Slmh for his Raja instead of the ro- 
^vard intended for him. How far the above tradi¬ 
tions are credible we leave it to our readers to deter¬ 
mine. For our part we persume, that some im- 
porUnt event must have hnp|H!ned to bring alrout 
this change between the lmi>erml Goyemment at 
Delhi and the Garhwal Rajas. The title of bhah 
continues to this day. 


Tradition ascribes that there has been war for 
cenemtions between Garhwal and Kunmun Rajas. 
In 1597 and 1G21 A.l). Knmaun Rajas encroached 
upon Garhwal territory, but on both occasions Garh- 
walis defeated and repulsed them back. Again h>«tory 
W represents that in the year 1709 Kaja Jagat Chand 

ofKumaun invaded Garhwal and captured bri- 
nagar the capital of Garhwal. hut the Garhwalis 
fought hard and forced Raja Jagat Chand to retieut 
back with great loss. Towards the middle of the 
sovenU^entli century we find the Kaja of Garhwal 
annexing Kuniaun as tar as to Ahnora within the 
realm of Garhwal, ami it cannot bo said f.r certain 
how long it was held by the Garhwal Kajas. 

L 


Before proceeding to describe the further his¬ 
tory of Garhwal, we con.sider it appropriate here to 
^ make some mention of the people of a new ^faith oi 

creed who were making their way in Kortherii 
India from A.D. 1000. These were the Mahomedans, 
with whom violence was virtue, slaughter a religious 
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act, and death in battle a passport to heaven. They 
moreover breathed fire and slaujfhter npfainst the 
idolators. Such a race was seekin" to establish its 
]>oweron all sides in Northern India. The Hindus 
were terrified and thouffht that their relisrion would 
bo swept away ))y the tide of Mahomedan conquest. 
A gi'eat number of the aborigines, in fact, became 
converts to Hum. 

Garhwal the home of Rishis and spiritual men 
^ must have been in jjreat terror at that time, but 
fortunately she had all along remained untouched by 
the Muhomedan invasions. In 1398 A.D. Timur at 
the head ol the united Tartars entered Delhi, the 
ca[>ital of India, defeated king Mahmud and ordered 
a general massacie for five days. »Sonio streets were 
rendfred impassable by heaps of dead bodies, while 
Timur caindy louketl on and hold a feast in honour 
of his victory. On the last day of J39She resumed 
his march, first nflbring a sincere and humble tribute 
of grateful praise to CJod (Allah). On the sixth day 
he crossed the Ganges and proceeded to Meerut, 
where also the same indiscriminate massacre must 
have taken place. Thence he turned to the foot 
of the Jlimnlayas, sacking most probably Mordhaj 
and i’anduwaln which places he met on his way to 
Ilardwar.^Then he retreated to Central Asia in 
(1399) with thousands of Indian slaves and incal¬ 
culable bootv. 

hen the Alughal dj'nasty had usurped the 
throne of Delhi, Akbar the Great, who belonged 
to Iimurs dynasty, and was eighth in succession to 
him, was the Hist who consolidated the Mahomedan 
kingdom and laid firm foundation of Mahomedan 
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rale in Nothem India. He expanded his father’s 
small kingdom into an Empire, extendiiijr from 
the heart of Afjihanistaii across the whole of India 
north of the Vindhya mountains, to^ Oressa in the 
east. Akbar’a policy of administration was nation¬ 
al rather than sectarian. He showed equal sym- 

])athy with the sj>eculations of all religions, had 

an admiration for the Hindu system of administra¬ 
tion, with a desire only to complete and cxtciid it. 
He had a love for every thinjj that was national, 
with the habit of stri'kinpr swiftly and pardoning 
generously. On account of these qualities, ho was 
all along loved bv his subjects. He enlisted the 
sympathy of tho Kajput ])rincc8 by marriage and 
other generous acts. Such was the Mahomedan 
Empt^ror, under whose political suzerainty all 
Northern Imiia stooped. 

Neither history nor tradition ascribes to the 
^lahomedans the ]H>wer to effect the conquest of 
these hills, although “ some of tho tombs, discovered 
in Kuiiiaun, at Bajjeshwar an«l at luvamhnt difTered 
both in form and appearance from the graves 
(Samadhis) of Jojis the only class of Hindus trhich 
adopt sepulchres. This led Mr. Traill, t. believe 
that some of them w'erc of Tartars or Mahomedans , 
Nevertheless in Uarliwal oven sueh faint traces of 
Mnhomedun immigration have not yet been dis¬ 
covered, with the exception of some old f^nrliwal 
State coins, vi:., Timads, Some of w hich bci^ tlie 

name of Shah A lam and others of Nadir Shah. 
Local tradition, however, has it that a certain 
amount of Sirti or tribute was assessed upon 
tho Garhwal Kaj to bo paid to the lun>erial 
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Government at Delhi. But, it is said, that on the 
unproductive and nigged nature of the country 
being explained, the tribute was remitted. We, 
therefore, infer that Garhwal funned a nominal 
feudatory ilepcndency of the Mughal Empire at 
Delhi, until the fall of that dynasty (1771 A. D.) 

Some of the Garhwal songs (Hhadelas) reveal 
that parties of Kohillas jienetratcd into Southern 
Garhwal and cruelly lorded it over the peasantry. 
These marauding Kohillas must have been detached 
parlies of those who in 177*2 A.D. seized and kept 
hold over a tract on the North Western Frontier 
of Uudh, and were reduced by the Nawab Vazier 
of Oudh with the help of the British Government. 
Accordinjr to an extant copiier plate, we have also 
come to know that some of these parties were 
crushed by the Garh wall’s tliemselves, and thereafter 
they ceased to harass the Garhwal jieasantry. 


In the same year the kingdom of Raja Kaliyan 

" shaken for a time, by 

the Kohillas and he wft.s obliged to flee from Kumaun 
and took refuge with the Raja of Garhwal at Sri- 
nagar, who shewed him due courtesv, friendship and 
groat sympathy And the Raja of Garhwal i.aid 
him three lacs of rupees to get himself released from 
he revages wrought by the Kohillas and make 
himself once more free, peaceful, and jirosperous. 

Now to advert to the Garhwal Rajas in Sri- 
nagar again. 1 he kst Raja who held bis court in 
Srinagar was Raja Pradyuman Shah. His father 
Raja kilit Shah had four sons nameil JaikritShuh, 
1 rady umau Shah, Prakram Shah, and Pritam bhah. 
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Rnja Lalib Shah had resolved in his mind to 
place each of his sons on four different thrones 
The eldest Jnikrit Shah was the heir apparent to 
the tlirone of Gnrhwal. The second prince Pradyu- 
man Shah was placed on the throne of Kumaun 
which Lalit Shah had conquered. Soon after 
this Lalit Shah died and was succeeded by Jaikrit 
Shah. He too after a short interval was gathered 
to his forefathers. Kjija Pradyuman Shah of 
Kumaun, seeing his father’s throne at Srinagar 
vacant, handed over the Kumaun Kaj to his young¬ 
er brother Prakram Shah and return^ to Garhwal. 
It is, however, remarkable to note, how Raja 
Lalit Shah realised his purpose. Ever since 
Kaja Pardyumaii Shah ascended the Gaddi 
of Garhwal, various misfortunes had always been 
r befalling him. In the early part of his reign his 
capital was inundated by a flood of the Alaknanda 
whic'h swept away at least one third of the town, 
causing considrable damage to the palace buildings. 
In the year 1791 A. D. a hill tribe, dissimilar in 
many resjmets to the Garhwalis, apjieared on the 
Southern border of the country. It came from 
NeiMil, and professed a mixed religion of Hindu¬ 
ism, and Budhism. Rivers of considerable volume, 
dense forests infested with furious wild animals, 
steep and pathless hills, were no impediments to 
the lust of gain and conquest, which actuated the 
brave Goorkhalis at the close of the 18th century 
^ A.D. to invade Garhwal. They advanced as far as 
Langnrgarh a place situated on the crest of a high 
hill and precipitous ridge which separates the Koh 
Valley from the Nayar river. About six thousand 
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Gnrhwali troops were concentrated here, and they 
made a vigorous defence of their country. The 
invading Goorkhas concentrated their whole elTorta 
on reducing it for a whole year, but failed. In the 
middle of their arrange-ments for a more determined 
attack on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the Goorkhalis possession, and that 
all the troops should return to Nepal. 

“ Tlie Goorkhali leader ” says Batten, “ how¬ 
ever, so impressed Knja Pradyuman Shah with a 
sense of their power, that he agreed to pay a yc'irly 
tribute of Its. 25,000 to the Nepalese Government 
and sent an Agent to the Durlmr whicli for the next 
12 years prescribed some appcarcuce of amity between 
the two Governments. 

Raja Pradyuman Shah after becoming tributary 
, to the Nepalese Oovemraent was relieved of the 
I anxieties and troubles he had been involved in for a 
, full year. He thought of no more danger from his 
rivals, and began to lead a quiet and happy life in 
'Srinagar without the faintest ide.i of the enemy’s 
revengeful nature, and arrogant and selfconceited 
characteristics. He paid no more attention to the im¬ 
provement, and increase of his troops, or to their 
accoutrements, or to the strengthening ofhis coun¬ 
try for its future defence. There is a local saying 
Honhar hirdaye base bhuljae subsud” le. a man 
forgets oil except what is going to hapjien. For 
Mme years the Garhwal State business appears to 
have gone on smoothly, hut Raja Pradyuman Shah’s 
sUrs again fell from the Zenith, and indications 
of a fresh calamity appeared. In the beginning 
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of the vear 1803 A..D. a severe shock of earthquake 
])a 5 U} 0 (l over the wlioloof (iarhwal which, destroyed 
many homes and killed meny human beings and 
'cattle. “The town of Srinagar was nearly des¬ 
troyed”, when Mr. Rai>er visited it in 1808. 

“ Not above one home innvo was inhabited, the rest 
being heaps of ruins". [Mr. Batten writes .*—“the 
Baja’s palace was rendered inhabitable. Frequent 
shocks took place for several months. It is said 
that many streams had run dry, whilst new springs 
' appeared in other places.” 

Soon after tliis event, news of the Goorkhalis, 
advance towards Garhwal spread all over the coun¬ 
try Uaia Paradyuman Shah was absolutely under 
the influence of a strong Brahmanical clique which was 
powerful not only in matters of religious import, 
but also in many other matters. Tl‘®y 
trolled all the relations of life, both indmdual and 
coUcctive. “ Pradyuman Shah who was mild and 
effeminate to a degree, did not grasp the nature of 
the danger to which he was exposed, and l>ortents 
had already paralysed his superstitious mind. The, 
priests at Jamanotri had foretold the Goorkhalis 
conquest and the death of Pradyuman Shah at 
Dehra ” (Batten). We shall pause here and pass on 
to the Goorkha invasion of Garhwal in 1803 A. D. 

It would be appropriate bore to give a brief 
deflnition of the word ‘Goorkha’ before describing 
their second invasion. Dr. Oldfield writes in his 
history of Nepal thus It is stated, that on the 
Miihoinedan invasion of Rajputana in the I2th cen¬ 
tury A. D. sevei-al branches of the reigning famUy 
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of that country, prefering exile to slavery, dispersed 
themselves over Hindustan. One branch from 
Udaipur from which the present dynasty of Nepal 
is descended, migrated towards the Himalayas and 
settled in the lower range of hills, conatitiuing the 
country ofPalpa, From Palpa they advanced on 
to the adjacent hills, and idtiinately gained the po¬ 
ssession of the kingdom of Goorkha, over the whole 
of which they fairly established their authoritv. 
They^ derived their national name of Goorkhas 
from its capital city.” Not content w’ith the original 
limits of the hill states of Goorkha, they gradually 
encroached upon the lands of neighbouring Kajas. 
For six or seven centuries they had been engaged 
in consolidating thoir power in Nepal. From Raja 
Pirthi Narain 8 time (1769) their feeling towanls 
foreign con luest revived. In the year 1791. after 
coi^uering Doti and Kuinaun, they advanced as far 
as Garhwal, but retreated to Nepal as already stated 
above. 

learn from the Nepalese history that from 
1/92 onwards, internal feuds had been springing up 
m the Nepalese Durlrnr, in consequence of which the 
Nepalese army was restrained from re-invading Garh¬ 
wal. But the resistance they had received from the 
^rhwah troops m their first attempt of which they 
bore a deep impression, led the Goorkhas to make an 
other attempt on Garhwal. It might also be natural 
for men of the type of tlie Goorkhas to be actuated 
to do so. On account of their greed for land which 
they might have regarded as a virtue; and they pre¬ 
ssed to set out again with a determination to bring 
Garhwal under their sway. After the death of Raja 
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Ran Bfthadnr the fncdfi in Nepal were over, and Amar 
Singh Thapa, son of Bhim Singh Thapa the then 
prime minister of Nepal, was appointed General in 
command of the large army which set out to invade 
Garhwal. They were armed with sabre, khukri, 
English pattern matchlocks of their own manu¬ 
facture, and with bows and arrows in addition. The 
officers carried sword, shield and khukri. All tlie 
officers and men were dexterous in the use of those 
weapons. The army consisted of disciplined men, 
well accustomed to active service,—thanks to 
constant warfares in Nepal. The soldiers were 
really veterans under the control of such able and 
skilful commanders as Amar Singh Thapa, HastidhsI 
Chowtaria, Bamsah Chowtaria and Bansbakht 
Thapa leaders whose entire lives had been passed 
in warfares.—The country they were going to invade 
was well reconnoitred and they were therefore well 
acquainted with the local conditions. Wo have 
thus so far seen the superiority of their officers and 
fighting men in every respect over tho Garhwalis. 

“ The die was cast now, and the Goorkhas 
advanced with great ferocity in three columns from 
Kumaun. The Garhwalis who were by this time 
partly subdued but not quite broken in spirit were 
roused by the eii<Toact>tnent of the enemy, and 
met their hostile approaciics half way” (Fraser). 
The same author mentions that the total number of 
Garhn.iliregualr troops co isistedof about i5000 men, 
of whom 1000 were loca.nl at Srinagar, and the 
rest were distributed over various ^mrgannM. The 
armv had no uniformity ia dress or discipline. 
Their pay was seldom regularly distributed. Some 
of them were armed with matchlocks, bows, arrows. 
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BWor<1s and shields, others used to carry only a sword 
and a shield, as these were the established and fa¬ 
vourite weapons of the country. Though the Garh- 
wali troops were not accustomed to warfare, yet they 
consisted of men who were of a martial nature, which 
is evudent from the efforts they made in the previous 
war at Langur Garh, and 8|>ccially the people of 
Lohlw who kept the Goorkhalis out of Garhwal for 
twelve years after they had obtained the possession 
of Kumaun. 

Had Pradyuman Shah thought of it before, 
and wished to increase his army, or to improve 
their discipline, weapons, and military skill for the 
coming duel, they would most probably have offered 
the same resistance to the Goorkhas, as they did 
twelve years before | for the country itself was a 
natural fort offering many facilities for encountering 
the enemy. Raja Pradyuman Shah himself was 
not in a position to command his army in time of 
danger. The leaders of the Garhwali troops must 
have been the Brahmanas and Rajputs, who were 
unskilled in the tactics of warfare. It is conceded 
on all hands that a leader can do more than liis 
subordinates, only if he stands high in the esti* 
mation of his troo])s. If this be so, there is nothing 
they would not do for him—no danger that they 
would not gladly face, no hardship that they would 
not cheerfully undergo.—Such was not the case 
with the Garhwali lenders and troops. They were in 
every rcsjxjct inferior in combat. However, the 
men of Lohbn and the Aswals w’ere of martial 
character. 'Ihe former garrisoned the fort at 
Lohba which was situated on the summit of a high 
conical hill on the boundary of Kumaun and 
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Garhwal. The walls and remains of the buildings 
still exist to show that the fort must have been ot 
consiberable extent. It stands immediately above 
the right bank of the Ramgunga nvcr, and 
times was the scene r.f many a stiff tight between 
the rival people of Kumaun and barhwai. ao® 
Aswals garrisoned the fort Langur-Garh. - • 

Scarcely had the Goorkha troops approached to 
Srinagar, then R»ja Pradyuman Shah with his 
family quitted Srinagar and Hed via Barahat to a 
Dun closely pursued by the victorious Goorkhas. 
However, tlie finalleiigagcinent is said to have taken 
place in Dehra-Dun. Mr. Fraser says that the Garb- 
wali trooi)8on this occasion numbered about I-000 
men, who after inaiiitnining the conflict ^"1'® 

dispersed. Kaja Pradyuman Shah was 
battle, and a great number of men were slaughtered 
by the Goorkhas. The Baja’s younge.st brother 
Pritain Shah was taken a prisoner to >epal, while 
the other, Prakaram Shah escajied to Indore. 

In January 1804 A. D. the long standing Garh-•. 
wali Raj of the Chaiul dynasty was abruptly over¬ 
thrown l>v the Goorkhas and since then Srinagar a so 
ceased to'be the capital of the Raj. All the valuable 
documents and other records relating to the family 
history of the Garhwli Rajas, wliich were eft in bn- 
nagar by the deceased Raja, arc said to have been 
destroyed by the Goorkhas, the valuables being taken 

to Nepal. 

The Garhwalis,. who for centuries past had not 
been accustomed to the control of foreigners, now 

e isscd umler the yoke of a people whose character 
r. Daniell Wright describes thus in hia history of 
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Nepal p. 73. *' Their bearing is rude and insolent 
in the li'ghest degree, in f ict they seemed to think 
rudeness u proof of manly indcpcnleiice ; they arc 
alivays ready to ask favours, either public or private, 
but when any return is exjKJCtcd. the less that is look¬ 
ed for the better. The Goorkhas are so arrogant 
and self conceited that, I believe, nothing will ever 
convince them of their inferiority, till they meet 
severe disaster”. 

The first unpleasant feeling that arose in the 
mind of the Garhwalis, irniedHtely after thrv came 
under the sway of the Gc^rkhus, was that Su arshan 
Shall the minor prince at d heir-apparent to the de¬ 
ceased Uaja Pradyuman Shah, as also the other 
survivors of the royal family of Garhwal were left 
unprovided for. Instead of conciliating the people of 
Garhwal by giving at Icnst a small portion of tlie 
principality conquered back to the minor 2 >rince and 
fixing anallowance sufficient for the niaintcn.ance of 
the cx-Haja s family,—just as the British Government 
on its accession to power in India lavishly did in regard 
to all the native states of India including Garhwal.— 
The Goorkhas, in the words of Colonel Hugh Pears, 
cruelly drove out Sudrnshan Shah from the “cradle 
of his forefathers’ land"* 

However, the people of Garhwal were so simple 
tfint not even once in twelve years did they ever 
attempt to regain their country, and these matters 
would have been of no account to them, or they 
would have soon forgotten all about them, and been 
happy and content, had their new masters been 
a htue mterested in their newly acquired territories 
in the mai n ta nin g of order, and dispensing a fair 
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and impartial justice, which is the paramount duty 
of every king. In the Mahabharta 8hanti Parva, to 
a query of Yudhi-shthim Bhisbina stated “ that 
the difference bctwecn.a king and other people lies 
in the way that the former is bom with the know¬ 
ledge of Uaj-Niti and the spirit of Vishnu (God). It 
is for this reason, that the world bows to a king as 
to a God The Garhwnlis were law abiding, reli -1 
gious and truthful people and regarded the will 
of the king as supreme, and his right to exact obe¬ 
dience as divine. Mr. Traill found the people of 
this country exactly as we have stated above. But 
the Goorkhas bad come to Garhwal under the influ¬ 
ence of anger, greed, lust,-desire, and transgressed 
the Uaj-Niti, thus commendng their Raj with wrong 
beginning, and ending it in tlie same way. The 
errors alluded to above are not imaginarv or fictitious, 
but find actual support from the following notes 
which we have taken from Mr. Frsser’s Memoirs. 

He writes ;_“ In the commencement of their 

Rai in Garhwal, persons of rank and importance were 
either banished from the country or rnurdered, their 
viUa«res burnt and thus the old families destroyed. 
As to their behaviour towards the subjects the same 
author states “ their officers were Mvere, their 
manners as conquerors were rough, so that, at some 
distance from the seat of Government, 
scenes of rapine were constantiy acted. The sol¬ 
diers married many women by force. 

As to their administration of land revenue, 
we can not do any better than produce here Mr. 
Traill's account of it for the perusal of our readers. 

“Owing to the lateness of the conquest of Garhwal 
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there was no attempt on the part of the Goorkha- ) 
lis to form a settlement there until 1811 (1219 Fasli 
or 1868 Sam). In^ that year a regular commission 
was sent from the Nepal Durbar consisting of Dasrath 
Khatri aiul Bahadur Bhandari for the purpose of 
forming the assessment of the land revenue, which 
with a few reservations in favour of individuals and 
temples Was assigned in favour of troops, of whom 
three battalions were stationed in Garhwal. The 
Msignment was by companies, of which there were five 
in each battalion, receiving each Rs. 8,672 G. R. per 
annum, and in addition the captain commanding rece¬ 
ived Rs.S.OOi aycar, gmng a total of Rs. 1,45,095 6. 
K., to be defrayed from tlie land-tax and cesses. The 
assessment of 1811, which continued to be the demand 
until the ilritish conquest, amounted to Rs., 87,724, 
G.R. ( = 65, 793 Fd.) whilst the actual receipts were 
for 1811 Rs. 71,819 G. R. for 1812 Rs. 57,73.5 G. R. 
and for 1813 Rs. 51,623 G.R. ( = 38,718 Fd ) 
The hi^b rate of this asses.smont entirely precluded, 
its realisation in full, and as the soldiery entirely 
relied upon it for their pay, no leniency was shown 
in its collection, and ‘where default’ occurred, the 
famihes of cultivators were seized and sold as 
slaves. Under such a system, cultivation rapidly - 
dwreased, and what ware once flourishing villages 
relapsed into jungle and became the home of wild 
^'aste. The assessment, however, was in general 
^ed on the actual capabilities of each village and 
for the earlier settlements under the British proved 
A yaluiiblo guide as to what tho assots might be 
supposed to amount to in favourable years. ” 

In addition to the land revenue mentioned 
above, 22,145 G. R, were annually raised from 
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various taxes. The principal items were Salami tax 
on Dorns, looms, hlicnt on festivals, mines, mintage, 
Kanungo cess, customs and transit duties, taxes on 
catechu, Cothbans, and fines. “ In Garbwal ” says 
Mr. Traill, “ where the Goorkha conquest had been 
more recent, the exactions were more heavy, the 
revenue imposed soon exceeded what the country 
could j-ielil, the deficiency annually increasing from 
the attempt to enforce the full demand, so that, the 
condition of this district at tlie conquest by the 
British was much more deteriorated than that of 
Kumaun, and the pro^ss of improvement much 
slower and more incomj^ete.” 

Offences of a petty nature such as cases of 
infringement of caste, assaults, fomicatian, adultery, 
and abuse were made subject to fines, and the cogni¬ 
zance of such offences, and the levy of fines were farmed 
out in separate divisions or districts to the highest 
bidder. Crimes of a serious nature including murder, 
theft to a large amount, killing of cows, etc., were 
reserved for the decision of the principal Dhoroiiors^ 
present in the province. The nature of the punish¬ 
ments inflicted in such cases is not clearly laid down 
anywhere. However, we presume, it must have 
been severe, as traditions have shown that almost 
every Hindu Raja in India imposed heavy fines 
on oflenders ; and if the indiridual was poor, and 
the offence was of treason, he was punished by 
death or mutilation. Tliicvcs were killed or had one 
or both arms cut off. The Garhwal Rajas themselves 
were not an exception in imposing these punishments. 
The seizing of property without sufficient justifica¬ 
tion was not unknown in Garhwal. But even in 
cases of slight provocation during the Goorkha Raj, 


* The great Coancil of State. 
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arms were pinioned or shackled to wooden blocks. 
Death was inflicted by the Itajns by han/ipng- or be¬ 
heading, whereas the Goorkhulis put tlieir con'victa 
to death with the most cruel tortures. 1 here were 
severe forms of ordeal in common use in Garhwal 
from ancient times, such as red-hot iron carried in 
the hands for a certain distance, or the bands plunged 
in burning oil. ° 

To sura up tho Goorkhalis administration in 
Garhwal during their twelve years’ reign,—we here 
quote a para, from Atkinson’s Himalayan’Dist Gaz., 
volume III, page 253, which bricflyrecapitnlates their 
short-lived rule thus“The Goorkhalis have ruled in 
Garhwal for nearlv twelve years, previous to which a 
severe contest bad been kept up, which drained tho 
country of men and money. They appear, in 
their subsequent conduct to this unfortunate prov¬ 
ince, to have borne in mind tho trouble it cost them to 
wm it, and acted as if determined to revenge it Its 
old families were destroyed; all those persons of rank 
and imi»rtancc who were taken were murdered 
or barashed ; its villages burnt and desolated, 
and a g^t nura^r of its inhabitants sold ns slaves 
( two lakhs of Garhwalis, are said to have been 
sold as slaves ). The remaining parts were op- 
proMed by heavy taxes, and many voluntary 
banishments and emigrations took place to avoid a 

tyranny they could not withstand. Thus, through¬ 
out agreat p.art of Garhwal. tho traveller secs only 
the rums of villages and the traces of former culti¬ 
vation now abandoned. Tho inhabitants that re¬ 
main are, m aU probability. the lowest and most 
Ignorant, and, it may fairly bo presumed, have 
sunk lower in exertion and mind from the oppres¬ 
sion they have groaned under. ” 
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Mr. Fraser writes that, “GarLwal for full twelve 
years suffered from the Goorkhn animalism. The 
whole country tmder their harsh rule was in constant 
fear. As they ^vere cnielly oppressed, their spirit of 
liberty was sorely broken, and desire for revenge 
was checked by the danger of avowing such senti¬ 
ments. A deliverance from the state of misery they 
groaned under, was ardently, though hopelessly, 
wished for.” And the subjects were to such an 
extent dread stricken that at a sight of a Goorkha 
official, they crept into their holes like mice. 
Such a'picture as displayed above in a few words 
affords a just insight into the doings of the Goor- 
khas and the state of the country during their reign. 

The story may pause here, for a short account 

of the ex-prince Sudarshan Shah, who, as wo have' 

previously stated, took refuge in the IJritish province 
of liareilly, and was leading his life in straitened 
circumstances, and was desparingof ever regainmg 
liiH lost country. One day he offered to sell a part 
of his countrj^ to Captain Hydcr llearwy, provided 
ho could regain it ^ow here comes the idea of the 
British to conquer Garhwnl for the Kaja and them¬ 
selves. On the one hand, Sudarshan Shall was ex- 
nressin" the desire of sharing Garhwal equally 
K himscKand lUo Hri.Uh Government .t Ih. 
latter could conquer the country for him. On the 
other hand, the Goorkhas had niade incursions into 

fhe valley of the Ganges, which ^ 

English. M'hen they were remonstrated with, Uiey 
hecamemoro daring and defiant, and ^ 
ttint nothing but war would persuade them to 
metnl Xii ®aya. Thorctote. in the j-enr 1813 the; 
province of Komann and Garliwal naa invaded ^ 
Colonel Nicolls and the decisivo bottle was fought 
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at SUoh near Almora, whicJi ended in the cession 
of the whole of the Kuraaun division to the British' 
Government on the 2ijth Ajjril 1815 with a trivial 
loss in killed and wounded which amounted al¬ 
together to two hundred and eleven men. 


_ Bis remarkable that the anticipation of the ei- 

prmce Sudarshau Shah of entering his lost dominion 
was fulldled by the English. And Sudarshan Shah 
was reinstated as Raja over half of Garhwal in 
ISlo, and the olher half of the country came under 
the sway of the Rrltish rule on the date mentioned 
above. The Hon ble ilr. E. Ganlner became the 
lirst CommiMioncr fortho affairs of the Kumaun 
division on the 3rd May 1815. 

The Goorkha’s full twelve year’s sojourn intlxis 
countiy came to as abrupt an end as the commence¬ 
ment thereof. They left no monument in this land 
which may remind us of the rise and fall of their 
IJaj, except the harshness, with which they handled 
the ^ploof this countiy’ and of which the tradition 
18 merited by the Garhwalis up to the present day. 

Before proceeding to describe the epoch of tlm 
present supreme rulers of this countiy’, we shall con¬ 
clude the record of the Rajas of State Garhwal 
Bnccce(led after Raja Prady’uman Shah. Prince 
Sudarahan Shah after being reinstated by the British 
Gmernmentin the satrapy of western Garhwal took 
up his residence at a small village called Tehri s’ituat- 


bent) in ^ ^rouna lormed by a 

p ace, aud Ui climate reaemblca that of Sraager. 
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Raja Sadarshan Shah was a ruler of amiable dis» 
position, 80 says the tradition. He soon re-estab¬ 
lished his power over his subjects. Since then four 
» Rajas have ruled over the Garhwal State. The 
present Raja Narendra Shah is the fifth and is 
still a minor. The administration of the State is 
carried on by a Council of Regency presided over 
by an able, sympathetic and just civilian officer Mr. 
F. C. Charaier. The late liaja Sir Kriti Shah 
Bahadur, K. C. S. I., was a most enlightened, well 
educated and thoroughly up-to-date Piince. Ho 
completed the reforms inaugurated by his father 
Raja Pratap Shah and introduced some other essen¬ 
tial reforms in his State. The chief of them formed 
the establishment of schools and the introduction 
of dispensaries and post offices at a few princiiml 
populous stations in the State. The State revenue 
underwent an appreciable increase during his reign. 
Two companies of well equipped Sappers and Miners 
were formed as his contribution to the Imjwrial 
Service Troops. Improvements in other directions 
also date from his reign. Hut the benevolent 
machinery set on foot i>y the late Raja Sir Kriti 
Shah Bahadur, is still far off from the easy 
grasp of the State peasantry who arc, comparatively 
imperfect in some respects. Naturally they aspire 
for similar advantages as the peo^de of the eastern 
hemisphere of Garhwal are enjoying. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential for the present Raja to advance on 
and on, in the improvement of his subjects. 

It will not be out of place here to mention the 
remarkable fact that the Kanak Pal dynasty has 
lasted unbroken for about 1300 years; and the aver- 
age reigning period of each Raja of this long lived 
dynasty, (a complete list of which is appended) 
cornea to about 21 years. Comparing it with the 
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Xancla, Prodytap, Snisuna^n, Mauri 3 ’a and Sunga 
dynasties wo do not find this unparalleled continu¬ 
ity of dynasty in any ol them. The good average 
length of each prince’s reigning period can only be 
ascribed to their robust health due to the bracing 
climate of liinmvanta. 

None of the Kajas preceding Sir Kriti Shah, 
have left any glorious architecture and works of 
public interest in Gnrhwal, deserving to serve as 
a memento of their long lived Raj. Traditions, 
however, have it that eveiy one of them was noted 
for mild rule, kindness to subjects, gentle behaviour 
and temperate living. 

Dynastical table of Raja Kanak Pal of Garhwal 


(UCKRTT.) 


No. 

Namci. 

Vfor of Dcotli 
Som. 

No. 

] 

j UomM. 

Veor of Dcoth 
Som. 

1 

Konok Pol ... 

750 

26 

1 

Kftnwlao P«1 

1238 

3 

Sjr»m P*1 

782 

27 

Sololchontloo 

1351 

a 

rado Pot 

Si 3 

23 

I-oUionfUo 

1377 

4 

A Pol 

83.9 

29 

Aitoolo Pol II. 

1208 

6 

SigiUPul 

s:>8 

80 

Puiob D«o 

1417 

0 

KutUn Pol 

607 

31 

Abl-OTO Deo 

1324 

7 

S*li Pol 

016 

82 

Joitom Deo 

1347 

8 

Kidbi Pot 

635 

S3 

Aool Deo 

1.350 

» 

Mwtaa Pol I. 

6S2 

14 

Jogat Pol 

1S08 

10 

UlioKOii Pol 

677 

35 

Jit Pol 

1S87 

11 

Joi Cbu>il Pol 

loot] 

36 

Anoodo Pol 11 

1415 

13 

Pri«h| Pol 

1030 

17 

Ajoi Pol 

1440 

13 

Ho<1oq Pol II. 

1052 

38 

Koljoa Shoh 

1455 

14 

ArboII Pol 

1072 

SO 

SuivUr Pftl 

1470 

15 

Sort! Pol 

1091 

40 

Uaojid«> INd 

1483 

10 

Jolt Siii|(h Pol 

1113 

41 

Hiioi Pol 

Sobol Pol 
Polbhador Sboh 

1404 

17 

Anouto Pot I. 

1129 

42 

1330 

18 

AnOBclo Pol 1, 

lUI 

43 

1865 

13 

^ ibbuK Pol 

llfO 

44 

Mon Shoh 

1575 

20 

8ubha|ati t^il 

1173 

45 

Sjrom Sboh 

1584 

St 

VlkortBO Pol 

1188 

43 

Moliirot Slioh 

1609 

33 

Vlchilim Pol 

1198 

48 

Prithi Shoh 

1(71 

23 

2« 

25 

Hooao I^ol 

Son Pol 

KoiUl Pol 

1209 

1216 

1221 

48 

Moitloi Sboh 

1717 
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Dynastical Table of Raja Kanak Pal of Garhxcal. 
(BECKETT.)— Contd. 


Ko. 

Nkiiiea. 

Year of Death 
San. 

No. 

Nanee. 

Ve&r!of Defttb 
Mm. 

49 

Fkteb Shth 

1766 

66 

Bhawaoi 


69 

UpeDdn 



Sbah 



8b*h 

1766 

67 

PraUb Shall 


61 

Pndipt Shah 

I8» 

58 

Sir Kirti 


6S 

Lalipat Sbab 

1M7 


Sbah 


63 

Jaikril Sbah 

1843 

69 

Nareodara 


64 

PratiTumaii 



Shah, the pro- 



Sl.ah 



aeot Baja 


65 

Sadtraban 






Shall 






r 















PART III.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


The JSpoch of the British Reign. 

So far vre have dealt with the Hindu, Greek, 
Saka, Mahomadan and Gurkha kings whose polit¬ 
ical influence extended more or less over this 
Himalayan tract. We now proceed to ajienk of a 
nation wliose motto of Rajdlutrma difiers in many 
ways from that of the nations referred to above. 
Security of lifeand property, mental, moral and phys¬ 
ical progress of the subjecto, have been their first 
and foremost aim. Their one ambition from the time 
they set foot in India, has been to bestow peace and 
liberty, and deal impartial justice to the people 
over whom they established their sovereignty. In 
fact these (Qualities and principles have been the 
comer stone upon which this colossal and brilliant 
empire has been built. We refer to no one else 
than the great British Nation. History bears 
testimony to the fact that since Asoka, the giandson 
of Chandra Gupta Maurya, who reigned in India 
twenty-two centuries ago, the Indians have never 
enjoyed such peace, security, liberty and progress of 
all sorts. Such is the nation to whose care the lot 
of the simple and extremely jxjor people of Garhwal 
was entrusted in October 1815. 
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Immediately after the annexation of Garhwal 
by the British, it was divided into two equal por¬ 
tions, Eastern and Western Garhwal. The fo^er 
* enme under the direct control of the British 
Government, while the latter formed State Garhwal 
of which we have already spoken above. 

The first person selected to rule over this 
country was W. G. Traill, Esq. (October 1815). 
Though his regime for some years was characterized 
by the exercise of plenary powers, yet he handled 
the rayats of the country with paternal love, a just 
hand, a wise policy, and a sympathetic heart. His 
connection with Garhwal lasted till 1835. The 
manner in which Mr. Traill treated the rayats, the 
manifold boons he got conferred upon them, _ the 
attempts he made towards improving the condition 
c of the peasantry and the popuhition of the country, 
can be judged from the feelings of admiration and 
respect with which his name is still remembered by 
the aged and educated community in Garhwal and 
Kumaun. He was succeeded by Mr. Batten, an 
officer of mniked talent and ability. Mr. Batten 
gave laws and regulations to the people. Ever 
since then Garhwal has been under the care of a set 
of able and 8ym])Athetic officers. 

' What British rule has done for the people of 

this country may be best realized by comparing 
Garhwal under the Gurkhas as shown previnuslj 
at some length, with Garhwal of the present day. 
When the English took it over from their pr^eces- 
sors, it was in a completely defK>pulated and impov¬ 
erished state. The officers who had been entrusted 
witli its administration during tbo first and second 
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decades of the English rule, deplored very much 
this paucity of population. But the eagerness with 
which the Government exerted itself to encourage 
immigration from distant localities and to improve 
the condition of the inhabitants and of their cul¬ 
tivation cannot be illustrated better than by re- 
j^roducing here some of the paragraphs of the old 
bettlement Reports. In the 8th Settlement Report 
in 1841 Mr. Batten writes :—“ In every patti there 
are one or two villages, thriving in character and 
with surplus members who arc available to become 
oaikasht cultivators of neighbouring estates. I 
lave purposely in the wilder districts (Chandpur, 
3adhan, Choprakot, and Talla Salan for instance) 
eft such villages lowly assessed, in order to increase 
their wealth, and render them reservoirs, whence 
its current can flow and fertilize the vicinity. Let 
the superfluous members of these communities bo 
distinctly told that a good title will be given with 
the several patches of fine redeemalde land in 
forest and that all fictitious claims to the monopoly 
of the waste have now been repudiated as an 
usurpatioa of Government rights, and as only 
tending to injure the country by increasing tigers 
and bears, and I am sure that the offers for new 
land will increase tenfold.” 

In 1861, Mr. Beckett writes;—"In fixing 
the jama he took into consideration all particulars 
affecting the present and future prosperity of 
every village. W here a hillside was steep, the 
terrace walls require extra labour, where the 
women were in excess of the men, where the men 
were generally old or the male population consisted 



chieOy of boys; where the land was too extensive 
for the village commanity to cultivate and its^ iso¬ 
lated iHjsitioii put it beyond the reach of non-resident 
cultivators ; where the vicinity of the jungle ren¬ 
ders the crops liable to destruction by bears and 
deer and the cattle were likely to suffer from 
tigers ;tlie 80 and other reasons induced him, in 
many instances, to assess land far below the average 
rate.” 


Similarly Sir Henry Ramsay, Gd. Fisher, 
Messrs. Campbell, Pauw and other officers ol the 
Crown, who were entrusted to rule over tlie Garh- 
walis, were one and nil imbued deeply wUh such 
humane principles. The various i'ettlement Reports 
of Garhwal clearly show how closely they were 
themselves conversant with the actual condition of 
the people of this country. 


By giving away unoccupied land in this way, 
the Government checked the excessive dispersion 
of the Garhwali population, and since barren land 
was to be had for the asking, number.s of homeless 

S jople sought protection and land in the distnctof 
arhwal. Thus the Sarkar ameliorated the back¬ 
ward state of agriculture and the wretched condition 
of the peasantry. 

Important reforms in the systein of land 
tenure have been introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment. In the by-gone time of the former Govern¬ 
ments, the proprietary rights in and ^re vested m 
the Sovereign and were inalienable. The Sovereign 
always enjoyed an unrestricted power o a lena^ ion 
in land. Even at the present day, no private right 
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of transfer of land exists in the State of Garhwal. and 
sale of land in Tehri, even by a jjrantee, is regarded 
as an assumption of the royal prerogative and is 
punished accordingly. The cultivating community 
'consisted simply of Thdtwdns or grantees ; KhAikars 
or under-proprietors, Khurnis or Kainis (the occu¬ 
pancy tenants) and the Sirtatis or tenants-at-\vill. 

, “ The property in the soil is termed thit and 

grants in that convey a freehold in the soil ns 
well as the produce ” (Pauw). The Thalwan was 
but an agent of the tiovernment for the collection 
of State revenue and several other dues. Projicrty 
in the soil bad generally been allowed to remain 
with the heirs of the grantee. And in the greater 
]>ortioM of the villages, the active proprietors kept 
the cultivation of the land in their own hands by 
entertaining labrturers. In others the right t<» the 
property was vested in the descendants of some 
former grantee whilst the rights of occupancy and 
cultivation remained with the descendants of the 
original occupants who were in possession at the 
time of the grant. “ Where the land granted,” says 
Air. Tmill, “ was already hell in property by others, 
those occupant proprieters, if tiiey continued on 
the estate, sank into tenants of the new grantee, 
who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was 
permitted to take onc-third of the estate or so into 
bis own immc<liitt*> cultivation. Of the remainder of 
the estate, the right of cultivation rested with the 
original occupants, who were now* termed Khdikart 
occupants in distinction from Thdlwan or proprie¬ 
tor, There was yet another class of tenants who 
were settled ou the estate by the proprietors. By 


virtue of paying n higlier rent 
kin<i of tenimt a hereditary right of cultivation was 
allowed to this class, and jw sui-h this class of ten¬ 
ants came to be considered m the 

hnrs They were originally distinguished from tb 

under-propXetary bo,ly by the term of 

AViumis or Kainis. In many villages 
was carried on by tenants who had no acknowledged 
or prescriptive right of occupancy. These tvere 
the^'tJiutw, It was a system of land tenure which 
had been in vogue for centuries p^t, and was never 
disturbed by foreign conquest Nor have the righta 
of the individuals ever been compromised 
sales of land. Proprietors snd occupant t^ermnts 
"mlnued from fathet to son in the -d.sturWd use 
of their ploughs, as long as the Quota of State or 
jagirddri and other dues were regularly paid. 

In those days, arable land was plentiful and 

the labouring population could 
tivation on most favouraole terms. Therefore, 
tlHnt w.. »ot .0 heavy.. Hoover ^ 
was fault.v for the following reasons .-(1) Th 
rights of all classes of tenants were vague , (-) Ihey 

"Se lUbklobe charged with high real. «nJ 

ruJeu. v^ere apt to bo dreyea '•3' f “ 

sunerior tenant, if he was so inclined , (.3) All the 
eK had to reader nvaaifold eerviee. to the Stole 
and to the proprietor of the land, and this ira. 
rpstraint on the improvement and extension of cul¬ 
tivation ; (4) And bstly it debarred the progress 

The British Government rei^ised aU class¬ 
es of land tenure mentioned above, but with 


considerable modification in rights. The proprietary 
rights have been conferred in cultivated land upon 
landlords or village-owners. The Thdlwdns and 
co-sharers are designated htsseddrs who enjoy full 
right of transfer by sale or otherwise of the land 
they own. The old sub-proprietors or the occu¬ 
pancy tenants (h’humis and Kaints) have been 
given a legal right and fixity of tenure with the 
title of Khdikars. The Khdikar pays a fixed rent 
for his holding between the Settlements. His 
hmeddr has no right to eject him, unless he resigns 
his holding himself or dies issuelcss, when the land 
reverts to tlie hieseddr or to the body of Pakka 
Khdikars as the case may be. The Sirtdn remained 
as he was. The old superior proprietary Thdttcdns 
have been recognised as Thokdars who receive in 
cash usually 10 per cent, of the revenue of their 
thokdari villages, as thokddri dastotr (manorial 
dues). By the bestowal of the above-mentioned 
invaluable advantages upon the Garhwal peasantry, 
the agricultural industry has immensely improved 
as is visible by “ sand turning into gold ” and 
“ desert into garden.” 

Turning to the assessment of the land revenue 
we find that in 1820 a.d., five years after the intro¬ 
duction of the British Raj, the net revenue from 
land amounted to Ks. 58,511, including Dehra Dun, 
whereas in 1896 A.D., excluding Dehra Dun, it was 
Rs. 1,65,727-8. per annum. The increase may 
suggest an increasing severity of taxation; but the 
facts do not bear out this interpretation. For the 
extension of cultivation was even more rapid than 
the enhancement of the land revenue. To explain 


it clearly wo may quote the census statistics for 
1S20 and 1901 a.d. A total of 1,25.000 for the 
population was roughly estimated by Mr, Traill by 
calculating G'5 per house in 1820 ; while 4,29,900 
souls have been, reported in 1901 a.d. and 4,80,600 
in 1911. Therefore we see that the increase in 
the land revenue has not been in proportion to the 
increase in the population. Explaining it in yet 
another way, we find that the average revenue rate 
on cultivation in 1840 was Its. 1-2 per l/isi or acre 
whereas in 1859 a.d. and for seventeen years after, 
the average rate fell to lie. 0-12-9 per 6i*i, although 
on the whole there was an increase in State revenue. 
It was due to more waste land having been brought 
under cultivation with but a small rate of revenue. 


During the administrations of the former 
Governments, the actual revenue was paid m 
certain shares of gross produce, which was not 
exactly what is called a rack rent. But the poor 
peasant had to pay thirty-six other dues addition 
to the land tax. Calculating them altogether, the 
land tax in comparison to that of the present day 
was very heavy and exorbitant. Moreover, the rent 
which the poor cultivators had to pay used to fluc¬ 
tuate annually. Even on comparing the ass^ent 
rate of Garhwal with that of the j.lams, it is found 
to be very low indeed. In the plains it rough y 
rancTcs from two to three ruiiccs per acre ; while in 
Garhwal it is only a little above one rupee. Land, 
in the plains is generally superior m Productive 

ixjwer and easier to cultivate, though and 

tii-st class t/prdo»lnnd in Garhwal w hich is in n 
way inferior in fertility to the land m the plains , 
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yet is lightly assessed. There has never been, cofar 
as history and traditions reveal, a Government in 
Garhw^al that has taken so small a share in the 
profit of the soil as that taken by the present rulers 
of .G^rhwal, It has always been the policy of the 
British Government to encourage the growth of 
private property in land, and to take for the State 
only a moderate share of the produce, but the for¬ 
mer Governments hardly entertained this benign 
policy. 

Famines have been freqnent in this part of the 
country as in the rest of Inilia in all ages and under 
every form of Government. But in old times little, 
if anythin", was done to relieve the sufferings of the 
people. Now-a-days a famine attracts Government’s 
prompt attention, and is bound to be met by all 
IHjssible relief. In the event of scarcity, remedial 
measures are taken instantaneously by the Govern¬ 
ment In many instances revenue Is remitted ; loans 
at a nominal rate of interest (Takavi) are granted to 
the needy zamindars to meet urgent emergencies, 
and food prices are reduced as much as possible. 
In addition, grain is imported from the plains, and 
distributed to the villages situated along the skirts 
of the Himalayas. 

The next important point to be compared ia the 
'Mcurity of person and property which the present 
Government have guaranteed. Local history and 
tradition point out tliat from centuries past, the pro- 
^tive arrangements of the former Governments 
nave been imperfect, as many chieftains who were 
masters of different parts of the country were in a 
®tate of internal turbulence. Their administration 
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of justice was imperfect. The persons and property 
of thair subjects were to a certain degree insecure. 
The possessions of the weak were at the mercy of 
the strong. No one could keep to himself what ho 
had produced unless ho was capable of defending it. 
That was the reason why comparatively poor people 
voluntarily or under pressure used to become perpet¬ 
ual serfs to some strong man. History’ testifies that 
the officials of former Governments had more or less 
the characteristics of indolence and rudeness and 
were arbitrary in their exactions. Consequently agri¬ 
culture was inn backward state and the rural popula¬ 
tion remained in a wretched condition. But under 
the British Raj the officials being highly educated 
and instinct with a sense of justice, and regard^ the 
subjects as children of the Sovereign. The adminis¬ 
tration is so perfect, that no one has the least fear of 
his person or property being insecure even for a 
moment. Everything one possesses is stronsrly felt 
to be his own and absolutely safe.^ The p^p'e 
have the assurance that th^’ will enjoy the fruiU 
of their own attainments. In fact the present Gov¬ 
ernment, by following the highest ideals w laid 
down in Mahabharata Sabha Chapter 5, have 

Bet an examplcof what a highly benign Government 

should be. , i • u 

A further comparison of the past Garhwal with 
the present one is necessary. Of the past we know 
nothing with certainty and can only get a 
here and there bv the aid of faint rays of light 
afforded by the allusions and hints in traditions and 
histories. However, when we fr. 

conditions of Garhwal from the ^riod of the establ- 
Uhment of Raja Kanak Pal’s rule m Chandpur, wo 
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find Gnrhwal divided into about fifty-two TVia/hiraw^- 
all possessing small patches of territory distin¬ 
guished by separate names, which were either, 
derived from their caste affix orfroni the place they 
lived in. For instance, Aswal Sew, Patwal Sew,, 
Kandar Sow, Rawat Sew, etc. The suffix ‘‘Sow” 
now corrupted Into « Syun,” being most probably 
one of the forms of the names of the lion, was used 
to express the might and achievements of the chiefs 
which they compared with those of a lion. They 
were at enmity with one another, and all of them 
wore of predatory habits. The people were con¬ 
stantly harassecl by their safety and privileges being 
encroached on. It can bepresumeil that many garhs 
(forts) on hills date from these chieftains’ rule in 
Uarhwal, and they might have served as signalling 
orwatct posts. A debasing form of slavery wm 
prevalent to a considerable extent during these 
chieftains independence. This degrading practice 
apj>ears to have been prevailing in Garhwal from 
^ry anciei.t tira^. There is a passage in Vahhada 
rarta of the Alahabharata in which it is men¬ 
tioned that a Brahmana bewails of the fact that he 
has not sufficient money to buy a man to satisfy 
the monster. It clearly shows that even in the 

^pic age, slavery existed among Aryans and non- 

Ar}'ans. 

It cannot be said with certainty whether these 
Ihakurais were attached to Kaja Kanak Pal’s Raj 

bven if they were, they were not completely subdued. 

A* or ulStorv nnintA nnf fhof _• 1 


indepcndenco, and organised the nucleus of a cen- 
BoUdated Kaj in Garhwal, and softened the linn>hnes8 
of the Thakurai barbarism. 

The condition of the peasantry and agriculture; 
however, had not been very prosperous. .Mild pre¬ 
dial servitude or serfdom, forcol labour and offieial 
oppression continued during this period. In addition 
to these hardships, some of the cruel malpractices, 
e.y., sale of wives, children and widows, prevailed 
among the non-Aryans. People were corroded by 
endless superstitions connected with the worship 
of grotesque elements or inanimate objects of strange 
appearance. 

Turning now to the disivensation of justice wo 
see at a glance that the oriental system of Jun-- 
prudence was crude, simple, rational and intellig¬ 
ible, and suited to the people. In those days llic Hnja 
was the sole authority in the country and hence the 
court was situated in his capital. I he people being 
ignorant ns learning grew dim and were afraid to 
face the lUja. Therefore, petty cases were hiisho.j 
up by the village c-immunitv. Trifling and milJ 
disputes were also settieil out of court by mutual 
consent of the parties or by the intervention of the 
Panchait (arbitration committee). The I une/iatt 
system in Garhwal had been very common and 
ancient, and it continued till some vears after the 
introduction of the British rule. Ihe parties not 
bein«r satisfied with the decision of the / anchait, 
and if the dispute was dilatory, they then resorted to 
Bunda or ordeal called nyaya. The members of 
the Panchait used to be npjMJinted by the parties to 

"There were different forms of ordeals in forw in 
GarhwM, but the common form was that in whicli tbe 
plaintiff and defendant both would proceed to a .elect- 
^ deity and after worshipping tt, one of the j.arty 
who agreed upon to give up the cause of the dispute. 
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wotrid with folded hands repent the text* thus:—0 fjod, 
my opponent pledges himself to be right in this dis¬ 
pute, but the fncts of it are known to thee, so that I 
give up my cause, with a view that tlimi would do me 
• he justice, and thus the case would come to an end. 
This system hnd a very ancient origin. A decision of 
any dispute by ordeal was considered most binding, 
BO much 50, that a dispute settlecl in this manner was 
never complained of again. Only in cases of a serious 
nature in which reconciliation was impossible, the 
parties had to go together with their witnesses to the 
llaja s court, to his capital, and his award was final. 
The party which was prove«l to be false, hnd to pay a 
fine. It was another reason why few cases went 
to the court. 

The nature of the punishment inflicted in those 
days was comparatively severe. In trivial cases 
brought before the subordinate officials, the olTenil- 
ers were generally pinioned or shackled to wooden 
blocks. In ordinary cases, such as infringement of 
caste, assault ^and fornication, the culprits were 
fined ; the punishment of fine in the country was 
as efficacious as imprisonment, and the llaja himself 
allowetl a fine to be paid in Hen of imprisonment. 
Oases of heinous offences* were punished with death 
or mutilation. But such oflences were very rare in 
those days. Even now there is a general absence of 
enme m these hills as compared with other districts, 
berious crimes are scarcely perpetrated in Garhwal. 

hiow turning to the present political history 
of this country, oiir renders will be surnrised to find 
what vast and important changes have been in- 
within the short period of one century, 
which the former Governments could not efliect during 
their many centuries’ reign. Gross abuses cliaracter- 
jzed the local courts nnder the preceding Governments 

ot bamio li£«, kiliing a eow, ioceat, robbarjr and 




and tho ailrainistration was an avowed item of 
public revenue and tho olHco of a jutlge was 
often sold fo the highest bidder. But now to meet 
the ends of justice and good Government, tho coun¬ 
try is divided into three Sub-divisions. Each has 
in its centre a Sub-divisionnl Court, in charge 
of a well trained and handsomely paid Magistrate 
under the supervision of an able and highly qualified 
judge, who is also the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. All these officers tour about within their 
jurisdiction and di8i)cnse justice to the rayat impar¬ 
tially, thus affording the people free access and 
recourse to the law. Literate and ip^orant, rich and 
poor, high and low, all are dealt with by the same 
rod. None has to fear anything in appearing before 
the law courts to lodge his complaints or file any 
suit or petition. In fact the courts in Garhwal are 
swamped by litigation. Parties are at liberty to 
entertain qualified pleaders to plead on their behalf. 
One who is not satisfied with the decision of the 
lower courts, can appeal to the higher courts of 
Deputy Commissioner, Con)mi.ssi»*ncr, Board of 
Kevenueor the High Court of Judicature as the 
case may be, till he obtains justice. There are fixed 
laws and regulations, and the courts and decisions 
are no more ai bitrary. 

Owing to the increase of wealth, population and 
enhanced value of landed property, litigation is on thC' 
increase. The old arbitrary Panchait and the system 
of oideal which existed from a very remote penod 
have altogether fallen out of \i>c. In those days 
the central Government had very few departments, 
which were irregular in their working. Literate 
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and relijfious men were, therefore, selected for the 
inecing out of justice to the injured. Kutthe system 
was fnr from being satisfactory. Partialit}’ and 
inability to find out real oltcndcrs were not uncom¬ 
mon. And this is why the Panchaii and ordeal 
systems gradually gave way to a belter form of 
administration. The jieople have now fully acknow¬ 
ledged the superiority of the law in force in the 
land, and have begun to appreciate the Knglish 
system of tribunals. And ns a matter of fact, it is 
admitted on all h.ands that the English judicial 
system of administration is unp.arallelcd in the history 
of the world. ^ 

^ The material condition of the people has greatly 
improved. Ihoso who were miserable, poor and 
had no property under the former Govcimmenta, 
have now aw.alcenetl to a new life, since almost 
cverj Garhwali has the advantage of iM).sse8sin‘T' 
more or less a permanent interest in land. Leaving 
aside all other advantages, the one of perma¬ 
nent possession of Ian<l on fixed terms has alone 
greatly ameliorated the material condition of the 
Oarhwalis. Under British rule the people have 
been freed from the fetters with whicli feudal 
tyranny, ambitious Brabmnnas and gross supersti¬ 
tions held them bound. The wisdom that bad 
illainmed the country in ancient times, hut was 
muden, hke buiied treasure in a ruined castle, from 
tne Ignorant and oiipressed i)casantry has now been 
ai open to them. The gale of commerce—the uii- 
ailirig source of wealth aiul jirospciitt' to (he 
jieople was com])Ietelv bl..cked to the Garhwalis by 
natural barriers and other impediments. The 
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present Government has widely opened it, and the 
country has been making steady progress in this 
lino commensurate with the corresponding increase 
in the wealth and development in industry of the 
district. The people of Garhwal have many sour- * 
ces of income now and the signs of the country’s 
botterment in every branch of the public income 
are visible. 


The writer has observed that the water utensils 
used by the peasantry fifty years ago were almost 
wholly earthen (c/iat/i'i) or wooden (jmroiha or 
theky\ but that now they are of bra-ss and copiKJr. 
The females wore pewter and brass bangles or churis 
made of clay or'Jac. but now they have altogether 
l>con replaced by silver. Ihe dress of the i«oplo 
has become exi>eniive, for many of them now attire 
themselves in coats and pants. 

The sale of children, slavery, and stoning to 
death of an adulterer and other cruel customs 
have been repudiated and made penal. 

In other aireetio... too the ^ 

prof^ress and enlightenment arc 

Sdttcstlon. When Garhwal was the 

There were f ’jiggipies reading in them, 

with ^University) of high repute 

K hr“i"ri'' front f.r o\ land. «erc eeot 
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to enrich their learning. We know from Brihada- 
ranyakaUpanitihadYX. 2, thatSaveta Ketn, a highly 
intelligent pu})il, was aent out to this university to 
prosecute higher Sanskrit learning. History points 
oat that even to the eighth or ninth century a.d., 
there have been highly intellectual men in Garhwal. 
Learned Pandits used to come bore from great dis¬ 
tances to interchange ideas with them. But from this 
period onward the decline of high learning in Garhwal 
set in. Only some religious learning remained, but 
it was confinerl to the Brahmanos ; while a knowledge 
of reading, writing and household accounts was 
{assessed by a few Kajputs. Though there hud 
been private institutions in many Brahmanio and 
res{iectable Kajput villngcs, yet the mosses remained 
completely ignorant educationally. 

The present Government considered it to be 
one of the duties of the State to imi>art education 
to the people of India. In 1835, Lord William 
Bentinck, the then Governor-General of India^ ap¬ 
pointed a committee presided over by Lord Macau¬ 
lay, and passed the famous resolution of March 7, 
1835, by which the English language was establishtd 
03 the medium of suiierior education in India, 
and in the main the principles of the higher educa* 
tion in India have ever since been adhered to. In 
Garhwal, however, nothing was done until 1840, 
when the foundation of public instruction in Qarh- 
wal was laid by establishing only an elementary 
vernacular school at Srinagar. 

The village schools were established in the 
North- Western Provinces bj’ the wise and enlight¬ 
ened Lieutenant-Governor Sir James Thomson. So it 
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was sometime after 1854, that village schools were for 
the first time founded in this district; as in 1860, 
“ 2klr. Beckett wrote that schools in the interior were 
unknown and a 3 per cent, cess was established for 
the purpose and gave 58 schools to the district.” 

In 1854 a separate department of public instruc¬ 
tion was constituted, and the Kumaun Circle, com¬ 
prising Garhwal, was brought into existence in 1857. 
Since then the efforts of the department have been 
chiefly directed to the development of elementary 
education with the object of conveying to the masses, 
who were utterly incapable of obtaining any educa¬ 
tion worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts, 
useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life. Schools were plant^ all over the 
district in the well populated localities in each jxMi 
or pargana and no fee was imposed upon the pupils. 


Regarding the establishment of high schools 
for imparting English education, the local repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government were for some time 
very conservative in this direction ; most proMbly 
because they were waiting to see the attitude of 
the Garhwalis themselvea Only in recognition of 
the necessity of imparting English education, the 
Episcopal Methodist American Mission, who were 
the pioneers in the spread of English 
in this country, were allowed to Mtablish m 1865, 
one high school at Chopera near Faun. In reality 
fora full decade English education made little 
impression on the ignorant mi^cs Boys of 
Garhwali high families only sought education m 
English. When, however, the earliest sucwsstul 
priSucU of this school were provided with good 
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public employmenta and some'of them were dazzled 
by the bright worldly prospects opened up before 
them, the people at large got an impetus to learn¬ 
ing. They recently expressed their ardent desire for 
having a Government High School, which has since 
been established at Srinagar. 


^ Many boys now receive vernacular education 
in village schools as a preliminary step to secon¬ 
dary education in English and are turned out as 
matriculates within a short period of five years and 
are thus saved a good deal of expense. 


^ All sorts of public institutions are now crop¬ 
ping up all over the district. The chief of them 
are two English high schools, six vernacular middle, 
four teachers training, and about one hundred and 
falty village primary schools, supervised by a com¬ 
petent staff. Great intellectual activity is now to bo 
seen among thousands of Garhwali youngsters. 


f mode of education differs much 

trom the old Hindu system in many ways. The 
mam objwt of the Oriental system of learning was 
the moral and spiritual culture of the soul, the re¬ 
alisation of God’s consciousness and the knowledge 
of various sacrifices. The last was of little material 
'alue to the people except the Brahraanas, .n the 
other classes, were forbidden by them to the fruits of 

nki Only the Brahraanas were 

nWo to road and write and they monopolised all the 

o ‘iV^® ftfnbition of the priost- 

craft held even the ruling chiefs and officials bound 
down by their narrow-minded behests. 


The education {riven us by the present Govern¬ 
ment is of a secular kind, neutral in religion. It has 
revealed to us a vast treasure of knowledge. Wootern 
fcience has unveiled many a mystery of Nature. 
Many of onr absurd superstitions have been ex¬ 
ploded, The people have begun to take under its 
influence more care for the needs of the body. They 
have begun to understand the meaning of the inter¬ 
dependence of class upon class, caste ujion caste, 
and even of a nation upon a nation. 1 n fact, the 
people have been dazzled by the glamour of Western 
civilisation. 


“ And East and West, without a breath 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death. 

To broaden into boundless dayT 

—(Tennyson) 


The British Government have oiiened to the 
people careers in the public service without any 
distinction of race or creed. The influence of Ln- 
nlish education has been felt by a largo circle of the 
population, as can be judged from the Urge 
of yearly admissions to the High bchools. In the 
sphere of higher education, in spite of all the facil¬ 
ities afforded by the rresent rulers, Garhwal, as 
compared with its sister districts cannot bowt of 
an' humble niche even to the Rrahmanas. It is 
only an insignificant number of pupils who care to 
go beyond the rudimentary course of instruction. 
Most of the boys leave study after they pass 
the Gpper Primary test, some only reading up 
h) tho^^Vernacular Middle. The general belief 
is that pecuniary means do not allow them o 
continue study. Admitting that it is so, says Mr. 
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0. S. Marsden “ that very poverty has been the price¬ 
less spur that has goaded man up to his own loaf." 
Garbwal on the other hand, is a land of opportuni¬ 
ties, an education itself. Its climate is a tonic and 
is stimulating to work. That it had once been a 
renowned seat of learning of the highest order, 
ought to be a beacon light to its people to move 
onward. The country is full of resources through¬ 
out in its land which should invite the people to 
display their energy in the direction of acquiring 
higher education which the benevolent Government 
afford facilities to spread. 

Plague (golia rogj, enteric fever (mahamari), 
Baaltstloa sad Pa^Ue cholera (haizaj and smallpox 
Hosith. (sitia) were the constant en¬ 

demic diseases from the visitation of which the 
poorer classes of Garhwal frequently sufTeriMl. Plague 
used to break out in certiin jyirganas, and 
hundreds of men fell victims to this dire disease. In 
fact, the pla^o was a disease peculiar to G-arbwal 
long before it was known in any other part of India. 
Medial enquiries carried out in 1885 by Doctors 
Francis and Pe-irson proved that the disease had its 
origin in rauses some of which are enumerated here. 
Filthy habits of the people who kept cattle, fowls, 
goats, and other animals in thnr dwelling houses, 

and threw all refuse and litter just outside the doors 
mainly accounted for its attack. It might have also 
been due to the use of old and bad grain, growing 
of cucurbitaceous plants rear their houses, plant¬ 
ing of hemp immediately in front of and around 
their dwellings, thus obstructing the circulation of 
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*nd rendering the air distinctly miasmatic. This 
disregard of cleanliness was one of the chief causes 
of the other diseases as well, which were prevalent 
in Garhwal during the hot months and after the 
In lower Garhwal the cattle are still stalled 


or housed in the lower stones of the dwelling hou^ 
while cowduns; is accumulated in front of them. The 
habitations are ill suited for health or eonyenienco— 
the apartments being very low, dark and small. In 
many cases no provision is made for ventilation, and 
the surroundings aie polluted with dung. 

The people of Garhwal being of a religious 
bent of mind, ought not to have W wanting in 
the observance of laws of sanitation and health as 
all the Hindu rituals and modes of worship were 
strictly framed on sanitary principles But the 
people as stated b.-fore sank low in 
[nd^irit on account of the oppression 
trroaiied under the former rulers. here such had 
f een the case, it cannot be doubted, but that, there 
mu™ har,.’rev.il,d ignarance caa-lng .aUncuoa 
ot feelings in regard to the improvement of phj «- 
cal and moral conditions of a i>eople. Howeye^ 
under the present benign Government they evmw 
amiable qualities in every resiiect and now tlie> aro 
senriblc in regard to the observance of the 

sanitary law& 

Before and some years after tho 
British rule, the paople were beset with glaring sani- 
urv^vils bith in home and jn their surrounding^ 
Tv » which tended to cut short the throjul of life 
«rAeDt them more or less constantly ailing from 

preventable and curable disei^s childwi 

the oroper growth and maturation of their children 
indmfams.^ The Garhwalis had degenerated m 
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rpspect of their ftncestral virtues, on account of the- 
freqnent terror and mental anxieties caused by 
these diseases. 

Small-pox, Cholera, and Plnjii^ue themselves are 
stated to have spread far and wide in Garhwal and 
snatched away hundreds of lives annually. The 
present supreme Government from the time of its 
assuming the control of this country began to find 
out the particular cause or source of each malady 
and to remove or abate its origin. The spread of 
small-pox was checked by the introduction of vacci¬ 
nation, although inoculation was practised, side by 
side with vaccination, by those with whom the latter 
found disfavour. Inoculation in any form was, how¬ 
ever, prohibited by making it penal, in terms of the 
provisions of Act XXIV of 1868. 

To introduce sanitary measures Dr. Pearson, 
the Superintendent of Vaccination drew up some 
rules, and circulated them in almost every village 
in Garhwal, the main purport of which was that 
the closed and low dwelling houses should be provid¬ 
ed with windows, and that they should be white¬ 
washed. To keep the surroundings of a village in 
good sanitary state, pusirans were appointed) and 
cattle-sheds were removed to a distance from the 
houses. Many other sanitary measures were intro¬ 
duced in the country during his tenure ofoflice. 
By the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Pearson the 
spread of many epidemics and other diseases were 
to a large extent checked and abated. Since then 
increasing attention on the part of Government ha.s 
steadily been bestowed on the sanitary improvements 
and the general amelioration of the conditions of 
the public and especially on the pilgrim route, the 
good result* of which are already visible. Thus the 
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life of the Garhwalls has been safeguarded and 
preserved from the attack of many a dreaded 
disease. The standard of their physical 6tne«B 
and efficiency combined with comfort, fre^om 
from anxiety, and other means of attaining a higher 
physical energy, has been much improved. 

In 1851, dispensaries on the pilgrim road were 
opened, the largest ot them being at Srinager. 
Several others have since then been added, number¬ 
ing altogetlier 9 on the pilgrim route and four 
elsewhere. These are kept under the charge of 
a trained and efficient staff consisting of a Civil 
Surgeon, three Assistant and n number of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons and Compounders. Thousands of 
poor patients are yearly healed and cureii, 
thousands of others have their distress mitigated. A 
travelling dispensary has recently been e^tabhah^ 
in the district which wa.s particularly adapt^ to 
the needs of the people, and bos been doing 
considerable goo-1 to them. Cattle diseases have 
also been endemic in Garhwal causmg great loss, 
but now the Government has taken preventive mras- 
ures by establishing travelling 1 cteniwry Ilospita s 
and thus saves yearly thousands of dumb animals 
from death. 

The introduction of Female Hospitals in India, 
by the then \iccrine Lady Duffierin has bwn of im¬ 
mense value to the fair sex. ** . j 

philontbrophy however manifest in 
not only bring about an amount of relief to the 
female >pulation of Garhwal but would command 
the highest appreciation of all. 

In the year 1914 the Government deputed Mr. 
G. F. Adami I. C. S., to enquire into the possibihiy 
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of further improving the sanitary arrangements 
on the pilgrim route. Thanks to the nainslaking 
zeal and exertion with which he dischargea his special 
duties, ho made many important suggestions to 
the Government for the amelioration of the sanitation 
of the pilgrim route. Sweepers have been provided 
from Hardwar to Badrinuth, and works for safeguard¬ 
ing the water supply from contamination have been 
taken up and are in rapid progress. Much has been 
done but more remains yet to be done. The mor¬ 
tality from malarious fevers and cholera is still large. 
The one cardinal rerjuirement of the district is improve¬ 
ment in village sanitation which still leaves much 
to be desired. However, we can say that there is 
no one in Garliwal who is not grateful to the British 
Government for evincing so much interest and doing 
all that lies in their power to ameliorate the general 
health and the needs and aspirations of the people. 

It has already been stated that Nature has 
Seals. considerably differentiated this 

country in ita features and 
formation from the other adjoining hills, and placed 
many an obstacle in its way to carry on trade and 
commerce. Before Garhwal came under the Crown 
the means of communication from one place to an¬ 
other were wretched thready patliways con¬ 
structed along steep hills and through gorges, 
thick jungles, and hollows. A traveller could hardly 
cover a few miles in a day and that even not 
unattended with the risk of his life. Many rivers 
of voluminous size were unbridged. Rivulets and 
streams which swell in the rains, compelled a traveller 
to wait till their subsidence. The principal rivers 
were, however, bridged with jhulas or rope bridges 
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with bamboos for a foothold stretched from bank 
to bank,—a dangerous anil precarious means of 
transit. These jhulas seem to have originated 

with the ancient people inhabiting the skirts of the 

Himalayas. In out of the way places rope bridges 
are still in existence, but at all events they are 
fraught with considerable danger and in many 
instances accidents have happened. Ihe country 
has fully been a century under iho llritish Uaj 
but these primitive ways of fording streams have 
not yet altogether disappeared. Former rulers ot 
Garhwal had never devoted their attention or money 
in the removal of those hardships or in the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of llu ir subjects. 1 he 
change in this direction too is typical, of the many 
and great improvements made by the british Ui>- 
vernment. 

Now many of the villages have been linked 
together bv broad pathways, and parijnnaa by good 
roads. In fact the whole district is interwov. n with a 
network of g-X)«< broad roads which arc nhnost c\-er\- 
where well graded. A largo nuiidier ot river- have 
strong splended iron susjHms.on bridges them 
Se a good manv naUas have lieeu hridgedover w. h 
arch«. . At short < 

main roads small chatUi or marts ha^o grown up 
where the weary tnivellers may find provi.mn and 

Test. A wondeTful change is visible all o-r t •e^nn- 

Z Trade has stretched its wings widely. Thus 
Garhwal has obtained means which may awa -en i 

„.th .nd^!.jJioath .0.1 •» 

Kum«u. first iD.ugur.tedbj Ur. Traill m i»-. 
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and the work was completed in about seven years, 
hnl! JJerfection that 

anni'ilu!^ nmiinod persons 

annually find little difficulty iu viaitin^r the most 

Mcrcd northern ahrmes. Had it not been for the 
generous attention of the British Government to 
wnatruct the roads in this country, access to the 
northern tirtW would have been painfully toilsome 
to the rich while practically imposaible for the bulk 
aL th the liritiah Government 

omou-.X‘‘“'"‘*' ■" 

1 Railway ayalem has only been ct- 

tended up to the southern" extremity o/Garhwa1 

futuTe^th^r ^ .fPected that at no diatant 

Dehr^ n T communication between 

thAu I the way for 

the development of die industries and external trades 

nLessLte" a" r Though this improvement will 
necessitate a large exponditnro on the part of 

Government, yet it will be gradually rapafd by a 

Shte"”®” X^riotTof 

in which Garhwal abounds 

in. The extension of the Kailway to the district 

Illd JUT Bf-portment 

In the year 1'562, Government levied a cess 

ai“l intro- 

, duced a postal service which 

wftiel ® ^""1 «nd well populated 

I^luies. Runners carry the Dak rapidly. The com- 

municaUon fee is so small that a post ^card worth 
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only a pice can be sent from Badrinath lo any part 
of India and Burma, letters, parcels and value-payable 
articles are carried to the extreme end of tiurhwal 
on a nominal commission fee. The safe delivorv of 
each article is practically guaranteed. The depart¬ 
ment makes and realises money {wiyTnents, and 
includes the banking of the poor men's savings, as 
well as the distribution ol emergency medicines to 
the peasantry and pensions to therctircd Goverum^nt 
servants. There is no country in the world whore 
the rates of the po.stage are so low or where the 
postal service is better managed than in India. 
Through the instrumentality of the postal system the 
people of the country are making a good deal of 
progress. 

There is another institution intimately connected 
with this service, viz :—the Telegraph Department— 
although only a few stations on the main road from 
Hardwar to Badrinath and Kedarnath are at present 
linked by the teleitragh system. The majority of 
the people, however, do not know that a message 
can bo flashcil fr<>m the skirts of tho llima’ayas 
or Badrinath to Cape Com'Tin, a distance of ab-mt 
1,600 miles in a few hours at a fee of six annas onlv, 
or that they can get telegraphic money orders imme¬ 
diately when they need money, at whatsoever a 
distance they may happen to be. 

It is a wonderful discovery. Ancient India never 
witnessed such an easy and econ -mic way of com¬ 
municating messages to a distance. In by-con» times, 
it is said, that the Rishis by the power of Yoga ac¬ 
quired occult power to know what was going on in the 
World, and to produce at will things of enjoyment 


which were available in far off cities. Even if 
it was 80 , these advantages were not available to all. 

Before finisiiing this chapter, we drein it proper 
to recapitulate briefly what the British Kiij has done 
for Garhwal. 

1. It is almost impossible to conceive the 
progicss which Garhwal has made within the >^ace of 
a hundred years. Garhwal held an insignifleant posi¬ 
tion among its sister districts of the United Provinces. 
She has now been recoj>nised ns a land of warlike 
races. Two regiments compos-o i purely of the 
Bajputs, were rai-e I some years ago, and stationed at 
Lansdowne in Gnrhwa). In the present Eurepexn 
^Var they have proved to he hardy and remarkable 
for their fi'_'hting efiiciency. This honour alone i* 
of inestimable value to the country. 

2. Horrible and cruel practices such as the 
burning of the widows, sale of children and deb ising 
slavery, whicii had b-en coming down from remote 
antiquity, and were sanctioned by social and reliL’ions 
usages came to an end under the auspices of the 
enlightened British Baj. 

3. Gnrhwali Rayats from centuries past, never 
enjoyed what one with mo-lcrn ideas could call 
security. Terson and property were both exposed 
to dangers. Now-a-days the rights of personal safety, 
liberty and rights to private property are secure to 
a high degree. No man is any longer by reason of 
his wealth or rank, so high os to be above the reach 
of the taw, and none on tiie «>ther hand is so jvoor or 
insignificant as to be beyond its protection. 

4. During the present rule the population has 
inereutd fivefold sod continues te increase rapidly. 


The checks on the prowth of population which 
formerly existed have either nlmo»t ceased or been 
retarded to a degree, by the indefatigable efforts 
of our benign Government. 

5. The country’s agricultural resources are 
flourishing considerably, and people have opened 
their eyes towards Commerce and Industry. By the 
removal of vexatious restrictions and i>y the intro¬ 
duction of means of transit and comiuunications> 
they have btea encouraged to swim prosperously 
with the stream of human progress. 

C. The English Government have bestowed 
much attention and energy on the spreading of 
Western education among the iHJOple of this coun¬ 
try. ElementJiry education is now available at their 
own doors, secondary education in their close neigh¬ 
bourhood and higher education at a reasonable dis¬ 
tance. But in spite of all the.se facilities, the people 
are still far behind those of the other districts 
situated in close proximity to Garhwal. In India 
people have enriched themselves vastly ns a result 
of Western education. The Punjab, for instance, 
which has only been about 65 years under British 
rule, has produced during this short ]>eriod thousands 
of highly cultured and educated young graduates 
who are helping the (iovernmeut in the higher 
Departments, or exhibiting their uctivities in many 
other useful lines, speciaby in the introduction of 
industries which have improved the material condi¬ 
tion of tlieir country. It is, therefore, a matter of 
regret that after being under the protection of the 
most civilised and enlightened Government for a 
full century, the country could produce only a dozen 
graduates, an iniignidcant number in a population 
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of abont fire lakhs. The blessinfjs of Western 
education conferre<I upon India by the present 
Ciovernni^ent are the greatest of all boons and of 
inestimable value and tlie whole of India owes 
a good deal of gratitude to the British Baj. It is 
owing to the feeble aptitude and to a certain extent 
the imj^venshed condition of the Garhwalis that 
there has been up to the present no remarkable 
progress m education and, therefore, her claims to 
s^ure a share of employment in the higher posts 
of the State cannot be regarded as sufficiently 
strong, iiowever, the present generation is showing 
hopeful Signs of energy and activity in grasping 
tlie fruits of the tree of edncatn.n which has been 
planted all over India by our benign Government. 

7. Formerly there was a common saying in 
this country that they were living In the land of 
d-rkness. Indeed it was so. Garhwal is closed in a 

exited.impregnable barriers 
existed, Ite jungles were infested with thieves 

robbers and furious wild beasts. The Garbwali 
could never think of making a pilgrin.Lrto the 

go as tar as Gaya which meant a journev of six 
months and uncertain return. Since the removal 5 

f *u “" 7 into the wider 

aienaof he world. Thousands of her sons are 

now serving m far off countries, even acros" tim 
gent^effortl^ ’’“I® 

fndSr ^ ^ nduced the people of Garhwal 
and Kumaun to rehabUitate their national life from 
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the utmost apathy and ignorance in which it was 
punk by the misrule ami oppression of former Gov 
ernments. In fact, the present rulers have blown 
. upon these hills the breath of new thoughts ami 
ideals and have brought another 8|>ring-time. ns it 
were, engendering the sap of a fuller and more 
srenorous life in the withered trunk and bninches. 

9 . Great and marvellous are the rhnnges that 
have been wrought over the face of (uirliwul within 
the brief span of a century, but though the period 
is short, vet it stands out as n shining land-mark 
in the history of Gnrhwal. The countiy is grateful 
to the British Government for the manifold br^ns 
conferred upon her. The late sisfcr Xiwditta. 
a wrthy Engli'h lady, has in her estimation 
of the religion of Gsrhwulis, observed them to l)o 
‘‘true Hindus "and hence we must not forget our 
religious duty towards our King, tor is he not bom 
with the spirit of Vishnu according to Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures ? Loyalty to the King-Emperor in whose 
peaceful reigu the people are once again enjoying 
tlie ‘‘ Kam Raj " of venerable antiquity is the 
characteristic which every true Garhwali should be 
imbued with. Our Garbwali readers will, we ho|)e, 
jM)nder over the lessons of history, the progress that 
their ancestors made in science, art and religion, 
and do all that lies in their power to further the 
peace, prosperity and honour of this celestial land. 
Divine protection and favour widen the wisdom and 
strengthen the mutual good-will between the officers 
of the Crown and the Garhwalis, for the.se are the 
iinramouiit factors in the achievement of a glory 
as a relief which the dark ages of the past only serve. 


Finis. 
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